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CHAPTER  I. 


INTEODUCTORT 

Come  time,  and  teacli  me,  many  years, 

I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream  ; 

For  now  so  strange  do  these  things  seem. 

Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  tears. 

Tennyson. 

JT  was  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thhty- 

- that  I  first  saw  Mary  Lister.  To  that  time 

I  look  back  with  fondest  remembrance,  for  such  was 
my  happy  lot  that  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship  W'as 
formed  between  us.  Our  meeting  was  casual,  at  a 
social  gathering  for  a  philanthropic  object,  in  which  we 
had  each  agreed  to  take  a  part  at  the  request  of  its 
promoters.  But  the  result  of  that  introduction  to 
each  other  has  been  fraught  with  such  great  benefits, 
at  least  to  myself,  that  I  cannot  look  back  to  it  without 
thanking  Providence  for  making  it  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  events  that  have  formed  the  simple  annals  of  my 
life  since  then.  For  to  know  Mary  Lister,  and  to  know 
her  intimately,  was  to  love  her  for  ever.  To  be  blessed 
with  her  friendship  was  to  become  possessed  of  a 
treasure  of  rarest  value,  of  which  no  earthly  changes 
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could  deprive  me.  I  do  not  speak  of  lier  as  perfect, 
tliougli  she  came  nearer  my  standard  of  perfection  than 
I  ever  thought  it  possible  any  human  being  could. 
Perhaps  there  might  have  been  faults  visible  to  others, 
which  were  no  faults  to  me,  through  the  love  I  bore  her. 
Yet  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  pass  through  life  so  little 
blamed,  so  gTeatly  praised  by  all,  as  Mary  did.  Espe¬ 
cially  when  the  life  has  been  one  of  great  and  peculiar 
trial  ;  the  kind  of  trial  which  tests  the  endurance  and 
patience,  and  tries  the  very  foundation  of  character. 
xVnd  such  a  life,  for  many  years,  was  Mary  Lister’s. 

Eeviewing,  as  I  do  now,  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  life  spent  in  almost  unbroken  intercourse  with  so 
good  and  dear  a  friend,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  renewal 
of  the  scenes  she  passed  through,  some  remembrances 
of  her  gentleness,  fortitude  and  constancy,  will  be  a 
liappy  employment  of  my  own  mind,  and  a  not  unin¬ 
teresting  or  useless  study,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  it  is 
concerned,  to  any  who  may  be  induced  to  peruse  my 
unpretendiug  record. 

It  will  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  advantageous,  to 
mingle  other  persons  and  incidents  with  my  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Mary,  and  the  events  of  her  life  ;  but  these 
will  be  such  only  as  were  hi  some  way  connected  with 
her,  as  the  chief  personage  of  my  story. 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  people  a  deeper  interest 
in  each  other  than  having  a  common  cause  of  sorrow  ; 
particularly  if  the  sorrow  be  of  such  a  nature  that  only 
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they  who  have  experienced  its  bitterness  can  fnliy 
sympathise  with  another  under  its  pressm’e.  Such  a 
l)ond  of  union  there  was  between  Mary  and  myself. 
We  were  both  sufferers  from  the  same  calamity  ;  from 
the  workings  of  an  agency  whose  evil  and  bitter  fruits 
had  brought  grief  and  shame  to  our  homes,  and  cast  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  future,  which,  to  our  young 
hearts,  should  have  been  bright  with  hopes  of  happiness. 
When  we  first  knew  each  other,  Mary  had  indeed  only 
begun  to  tremble  under  the  influence  of  this  mighty 
foe.  I  had  writhed  in  all  the  agonies  inflicted  by  its 
terrible  power.  It  had  not  only  degraded  one  very  near 
and  dear  to  me,  but  had  at  last  bereaved  me  of  that 
loved  one,  and  through  her  ruin  and  death  had  pierced 
the  heart  of  my  best  earthly  friend,  and  brought  him 
also  to  the  grave. 

Must  I  speak  more  plainly  the  appalling  truth  ?  My 
mother  perished  the  victim  of  intemperance.  My 
father,  heart-broken  by  grief  on  her  account,  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  left  me,  his  only  child,  'desolate  in 
the  world. 

Let  me  recall,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  pasi  scenes  of 
my  life. 

0,  my  mother  !  With  what  anguish  do  I  revive  the 
memory  of  the  few  bright  years  of  my  childhood,  when 
thou  wert  to  me  all  that  a  child  might  reverence  and 
love  !  When  the  lineaments  of  thy  face  were  fair  and 
gentle,  and  the  soft  tones  of  thy  voice  were  full  of 
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tenderness — when  I  could  look  up  to  thee  with  all  the 
idolatry  of  infancy,  and  felt  no  fear  for  the  future.  Ah, 
that  future,  darkening  even  then  in  the  distance,  and 
closing  on  me  at  length  in  gloomy  horror  ! 

My  father,  kindest  of  parents,  most  loving  of  hus¬ 
bands,  how  was  thy  tenderness  repaid  !  What  depths 
of  woe  didst  thou  pass  through  to  the  land  of  peace 
and  bhss  where  thou  now  dwellest ! 

Let  me  trace  the  small  beginnings  of  the  desolating 
change  that  came  upon  our  once  happy  home.  My 
mother  had  been  ill,  and  when  the  sickness  was  past, 
her  strength  retmmed  not  so  rapidly  as  her  fond  hus¬ 
band  desired.  The  best  medical  advice  was  sought,  and 
a  generous  regimen  was  prescribed.  My  mother’s  diet 
had  ever  been  simple.  Highly-seasoned  food  rarel}^ 
appeared  at  our  table,  and  exciting  drinks  scarcely  at 
all,  save  when  guests  were  there.  It  was  her  happy 
belief  in  those  days  that  water  was  the  best  drink,  and 
I,  especially,  was  taught  to  consider  it  most  healthful 
and  suitable.  But  the  physician’s  dictum  was  not  to 
be  set  aside.  Wine  was  ordered,  and  a  certain  quantity 
taken,  as  a  medicine,  every  day.  The  rose  retmmed  to 
the  loved  patient’s  cheek,  and  brilliancy  to  her  eye, 
and  my  father  praised  the  agent  by  which  his  wife’s 
health  and  beauty  seemed  for  a  time  restored.  Why 
was  it  that  the  remedy  was  continued  when  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  it  ceased  ?  Why  was  the  wine  kept  as  an 
article  of  daily  use  by  my  mother  long  after  her  strength 
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returned  ?  Oh,  what  could  there  be  so  delicious  in  its 
taste,  or  so  insidious  in  its  influence,  that  it  tempted 
her  not  only  to  retain  its  use,  but  to  increase  its 
fjiUantity  from  day  to  day  ?  Ah,  I  can  never  forget 
the  sad,  the  dreadful  scenes,  that  were  thenceforth 
enacted  in  the  home  once  bright  with  love  !  They 
were  stamped  upon  my  memory  in  colours  too  dark  to 
be  effaced  by  time  !  The  agonising  truth  forced  itself 
by  slow  degrees  upon  my  poor  father’s  mind,  that  the 
peerless  wife  he  had  possessed  was  being  transformed 
into  a  coarse  and  sensual  woman  ;  the  once  gentle 
mother  of  his  child  into  a  being  wholly  unfitted  to 
guide  that  child’s  mind,  or  even  to  tend  its  bodily 
wants.  I  cannot  retrace  in  words,  though  I  often  do  in 
bitter  thought,  the  misery  and  degradation  that  gradu- 
alh'  covered  our  house  and  name.  From  being  regarded 
as  the  ornament  of  a  select  circle,  and  as  the  enviable 
companion  of  one  of  the  best  of  men,  my  unhappy 
mother  was  brought  to  the  depths  of  infamy.  Her 
'wretched  appetite  could  not  at  length  be  sufficiently 
indulged  at  home,  and  she  went  forth,  braving  the  scoffs 
of  the  vulgar,  and  suffering  the  finger  of  public  scorn 
to  be  pointed  at  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  terrible  excite¬ 
ment,  which  seemed  to  have  become  necessary  to  her 
■^'ery  existence  !  My  father,  who  clung  to  me  as  his 
only  comfort,  bore  for  some  years  the  heavy  load  of 
sorrow,  striving,  for  my  sake,  to  endure,  hoping  against 
hope,  and  wrestling  with  despair. 
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One  niglit,  never  to  be  thought  of  without  hon’OTy 
she  was  brought  home  as  one  dead.  Poor  stricken 
father  !  Even  yet  the  piteous  moan  he  uttered  at  that 
sight  seems  sounding  in  my  ears.  He  had  been  out 
as  usual,  seeking  her  in  the  haunts  of  intemperance,, 
and  seeking  in  vain.  He  had  passed  a  crowd  gathered 
in  one  of  the  beaten  thoroughfares,  without  incpairing 
into  its  cause,  yet  with  a  vague  and  horrible  dread  upon 
his  heart.  And  he  was  followed,  all  too  quickly,  by 
some  of  that  busy  crowd,  bearing  on  a  shutter,  as  if  she 
were  already  dead,  the  senseless  body  of  his  wife.  Tes  r 
the  once  intelligent  and  lovely  Mrs.  Leo  was  found 
stretched  upon  the  pavement  in  a  state  that  would  have 
been  thought  possible  only  to  the  outcasts  of  her  sex ! 
She  died  soon  after.'  The  wheel  of  a  passing  carriage 
had  crushed  her  arm  :  inflammation  set  in,  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  quickly  followed. 

Dreadful,  most  dreadful  is  the  remembrance  of  tlie 
last  few  hours  of  her  life.  She  begged  and  implored 
in  the  most  piteous  terms  for  wine,  for  spirits,  for  any 
liquor  that  would  drown  reason  and  thought.  But  on 
this  point  my  father  was  inexorable.  She  could  not 
move  him  ;  and  he  braved  those  last  awful  hours  alone, 
lest  any  other  attendant  should  comply  with  her.  de¬ 
mand.  It  was  too  much  for  his  shattered  frame.  He 
sank  rapidly,  patient  to  the  last,  and  calm  in  the 
faith  of  Jesus.  He  died,  breathing  forgiveness  of 
his  once  loved  wife,  though,  alas !  without  any 
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sweet  anticipation  of  re-nnion  with  her  in  a  happier 
world. 

I  was  little  more  than  seventeen  when  by  an  end  so 
fearful  I  lost  my  mother.  My  distress  was,  as  will  be 
readily  believed,  of  the  most  poignant  nature,  and  only 
the  thought  of  being  a  comfort  to  my  poor  broken¬ 
hearted  father  kept  me  from  yielding  to  despair. 

Stay  !  I  must  recall  my  words  :  not  for  my  father' s 
sake  alone  did  I  nerve  my  heart  to  endure;  there  was 
yet  another  in  whom  I  had  an  interest,  whom,  in  truth, 
I  loved  with  all  the  earnestness  of  an  impassioned 
nature. 

Walter  Percy  was  the  orphan  son  of  one  who  had 
been  the  dear  friend  of  my  father  in  early  life.  He  was 
studying  for  the  law  in  my  native  town,  and  for  liis 
father’s  sake  he  was  ever  welcome  to  our  home,  and 
encouraged  to  come  at  all  times  as  one  of  our  own 
family.  Even  the  sad  condition  of  my  mother,  which 
made  my  father  shrink  from  all  other  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  had  not  been  suffered  to  exclude  Walter  from 
our  fireside,  where  he  became  at  length  more  like  an 
inmate  than  a  visitor,  spending  most  of  his  evenings 
Avith  us,  and  often  joining  us  at  our  unpretending- 
table.  My  poor  mother  frequently  kept  her  chamber, 
and  for  days  together  partook  of  no  regular  meal ; 
Avhile  my  father  would  sit  in  his  accustomed  chair,  in 
silent  sorrow  that  was  never  intruded  upon  by  me,  and 
that  came  at  length  to  be  equally  respected  by  Walter. 
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Thus  we  two  young  people  were  thrown  alraost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  each  other’s  conversation  and  sympathy, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  friendly  interest  we 
were  led  to  Seel  in  each  other  soon  gi’ew  into  a  warmer 
and  more  absorbing  aifection. 

What  it  was  in  myself  that  attracted  W alter  P ercy’s 
love,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  can  only  declare, 
without  any  affectation  of  humility,  that  when  he  owned 
his  passion  I  was  not  less  suqirised  than  gratified,  for 
1  had  regarded  him  as  so  superior,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  all  the  young  people  vdth  whom  I  had  come  in 
contact,  that  the  thought  of  being  his  companion  in  the 
career  which  his  talents  and  advantages  opened  before 
him,  would  have  seemed  presumptuous  to  me.  He  was 
some  three  years  older  than  I ;  not  strictly  handsome, 
yet  with  a  commanding  presence,  and  a  fascination  hi 
Ms  dark  eyes  and  most  expressive  features  that  I  have 
never  seen  equalled  in  any  other  man.  His  society  was 
sought  by  many  young  men  of  a  similar  position  in 
life,  but  he  seemed  greatly  to  prefer  the  intercourse  of 
more  private  friendship,  and  even  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  frivolities  of  the  gayer  circles  that  would 
have  enticed  him  into  their  midst.  We  had  no  fear 
of  opposition  from  my  father,  who  had  come  to  love 
T,  alter  for  his  own  sake ;  and  when  he  was  formally 
consulted  by  W alter  he  gave  his  hearty  sanction  to  our 
engagement. 

But  Walter  Percy  had  one  fault,  which  even  then, 
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limited  as  my  notions  were  on  the  subject,  gave  me  no 
little  uneasiness.  He  loved  the  excitement  produced 
by  wine;  loved  it,  I  believe,  for  its  own  sake;  for,  as 
already  intimated,  he  cultivated  no  wild  companionships. 
Neither  was  he  an  epicure.  The  pleasures  of  the  table 
were  no  temptation  to  him.  It  was  its  enkindling 
influence,  its  inspiring  power,  as  some  of  our  grandest 
poets  have,  alas !  loved,  with  praise,  to  call  it,  that 
made  him  seek  the  glass.  Sometimes  when  he  joined 
us  at  tea,  his  duties  over  for  the  daj’-,  I  knew  by  the 
flittering  eye  and  rapid  utterance,  that  he  had  already 
passed  the  limits  of  strict  sobriety,  and,  splendid  as 
he  looked,  eloquent  as  he  became,  exquisitely  as  he 
read  from  our  favourite  books  under  the  dangerous 
spell,  I  felt  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  him  at  such 
times,  and  a  yearning  desire  to  see  him  forsake  the 
habit  that  was  evidently  growing  upon  him.  And  yet 
it  was  but  a  vague  impression  that  I  had  of  the 
essential  evil  of  the  wine  itself.  P eople  had  not  then 
begun  to  see  the  thing  in  its  true  light.  They  never 
thought  of  blaming  the  agent,  the  producer  of  in¬ 
toxication,  or  of  hating  it  as  the  cause  of  the  vice. 
Even  my  father,  though  he  never  partook  of  vrine  him¬ 
self,  had  no  notion  of  excluding  it  from  our  table  when 
Walter  was  with  us,  and  as  he  never,  in  our  presence, 
became  visibly  intoxicated,  my  father  appeared  not  to 
notice,  what  I  regarded  as  something  like  excess ; 
and  I,  fearing  perhaps  to  have  my  idol  shattered. 
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or  willing  to  hope  that  I  was  unnecessarily  magnifying 
the  evil,  let  the  thing  go  on  before  my  very  eyes,  till 
a  crisis  came  that  suddenly  aroused  me  to  a  resolution 
of  which  I  had  not  thought  myself  capable. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  my  unhappy  mother’s  funeral. 
Walter  had  feelingly  abstained  from  calling  during 
the  time  of  her  illness  and  death,  nor  did  I  expect 
to  see  him  for  some  days  to  come.  Stunned  by 
the  dreadful  shock  I  had  received,  and  only  kept  from 
sinking,  by  a  determination  to  nurse  my  dear  suffering 
father  myself,  I  had,  in  fact,  been  thankful  for  the 
delicacy  with  which  Walter  had  refrained  from  his 
usual  visits,  especially  as  he  had  sent  me  a  note, 
expressing  the  tenderest  sympathy  with  our  distress. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  After  a 
weary  day,  my  father  had  sunk  into  a  deep  slumber, 
and  I  ventured  to  leave  his  chamber  and  seek  some 
change  and  relief  in  the  parlour  below.  I  had  just 
seated  myself,  book  in  hand  longing  to  forget  my 
anguish,  for  a  time,  Avhen  I  was  startled  by  Walter’s 
well-known  tap  at  the  room  door.  He  entered,  and 
taking  a  seat  close  by  me  on  the  sofa,  seized  my  hand, 
rather  roughly,  I  thought,  and  declared  with  an  oath — . 
how  my  heart  sickened  at  the  sound  ! — that  he  could 
no  longer  keep  away.  I  wrested  my  hand  from  his, 
and  stood  erect  before  him  in  a  moment,  indignation 
and  astonishment  flashing  over  my  face.  I  was  about 
to  speak,  what,  I  know  not,  when  he  arose  and  at- 
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tempted  to  embrace  me.  I  retreated,  be  followed, 
and  then  I  saw  from  his  nnsteady  walk,  that  he 
was  indeed  dreadfully  intoxicated.  0  misery !  and 
had  it  come  to  this  already  ?  In  the  midst  of  my 
terror,  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  relief  at  the 
thought,  that  his  being  drunk  accounted  for  his  utter¬ 
ing  an  oath.  Yes,  I  had  positively  a  sensation  of 
pride,  as  I  said  in  trembling  tones  :  “  Walter,  you  are 
not  sober,  I  know  you  are  not,  from  the  language  you 
have  used ;  you  never  swear,  Walter  !” 

He  tried  to  answer  me,  but  I  saw  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  talk  with  him  in  his  present  condition ;  so, 
placing  his  hat  in  his  hands  and  leading  him,  as  best 
I  coxdd,  to  the  hall  door,  I  opened  it  and  wished  him 
“  good  night.”  What  a  mocking  sound  my  own  voice 
had  to  me,  as  I  uttered  those  common-place  words ! 
How  I  trembled,  as  I  crept,  like  a  guilty  thing,  back 
to  the  couch,  where  a  few  moments  before,  I  had  sat 
in  grief,  that  would  admit  at  least  of  some  alleviation  ! 
But  now,  every  consolation  was  dashed  far  away.  My 
mother  gone,  my  father  dying,  and  Walter,  my  only 
other  friend,  to  whom  I  should  have  turned  for  comfort 
under  my  sorrows  ; — worse  than  dead,  as  it  even  then 
seemed  to  me;  fallen,  degraded,  an  object  of  terror  and 
contempt  to  one  who  had  loved  him,  0,  how  purely  ! 
regarding  him,  in  my  blind  idolatry,  as  almost  perfect, 
or  at  least,  as  unapproachable  by  any  gross  and 
outward  sin. 
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My  mind  was  in  such  a  whirl  of  terrible  excitement 
that  the  time  passed  unheeded.  It  was  near  midnight 
before  I  had  enough  self-possession  to  renew  my  sad 
watch  at  my  father’s  bedside.  As  I  stood  there,  the 
consciousness  that  I  must  bear  this  added  burden  of 
sorrow  alone,  came  forcibly  upon  me.  I  conld  not  for 
a  moment  think  of  disturbing  his  remaining  days — ^it 
might  be  only  hours — by  tellmg  him  of  what  had  just 
passed.  He  awoke  somewhat  refreshed  by  sleep,  and 
begged  I  would  seek  a  little  rest,  promising  to  send  for 
me  if  he  felt  any  change  for  the  worse.  I  went  to  my 
own  chamber,  but  neither  expected  nor  found  repose,  so 
agonising  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  my  mind.  I 
dreaded  the  return  of  day.  One  of  two  things  would 
then  take  place  : — Walter  would  either  come  and  try  to 
palhate  his  conduct,  or  he  would  pass  it  by  as  not 
worthy  of  special  notice.  My  resolve  was  taken  during 
that  sleepless  night,  whatever  his  course  might  be.  My 
mother’s  fearful  end  had  put  things  in  a  new  and  far 
.stronger  light.  Had  Walter  so  disgraced  himself 
months  ago,  I  might  possibly  have  thought  it  of  less 
moment  than  now.  But  the  shock  of  her  sudden  death 
from  such  a  cause  had  aroused  me  to  a  keener  sense  of 
the  evils  from  which  only  the  utter  abandonment  of  the 
one  thing  they  spring  from  can  keep  men  or  women  safe. 
I  had  previously  made  up  my  mind  to  the  task  of 
urging  him  to  give  up  the  use  of  stimulants,  at  least  as 
a  daily  indulgence ;  and  now,  my  duty  was  plainer,  my 
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purpose  stronger  than  ever,  with  this  difference — he 
must  give  them  up  entirely,  and  for  ever. 

My  resolution  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  Before  noon 
next  day,  Walter  came,  with  real  sorrow  in  his  looks, 
to  “ ask  pardon  for  his  fault,”  and  to  assure  me  “it 
was  the  only  time  he  had  ever  been  intoxicated.” 

“  I  cannot  rest  a  moment,  love,”  he  said,  in  tones 
whose  deep  tenderness  thrilled  through  my  soul,  “  till 
you  pronounce  my  forgiveness,  and  promise  to  forget 
that  one  false  step,  and  trust  me  for  the  future.” 

My  heart  beat  tumultuously  at  this  appeal,  seconded 
as  it  was  by  his  earnest  loving  eyes  and  glowing  face. 
But  the  thought  of  my  father’s  anguish,  of  my  mother’s 
misery  and  ruin,  rose  vividly  before  me,  and  nerved  me 
to  the  right. 

“  On  one  condition,  W alter,”  I  replied  with  faltering- 
tongue,  though  my  purpose  was  fii-m,  “  I  will  try  to 
forget  the  past,  and  to  feel  the  same  as  ever  towards 
you.” 

He  looked  rather  than  asked — “  What  is  it  ?” 

“  That  you  solemnly  promise  to  give  up  enthely,  and 
for  ever,  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.” 

My  voice  had  gathered  strength  as  I  spoke,  and  the 
words  “  entirely  ”  and  “  for  ever  ”  were  uttered  with  an 
emphasis  that  surprised  myself. 

Walter’s  eyes  fell,  and  a  painful  flush  passed  over 
Ms  whole  face. 

“  Will  nothing  less  satisfy  yon,  Fanny  ?”  at  length 
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lie  slowly  uttered  ;  “did  you  not  believe  me  when  I  told 
you  it  was  the  only  time  ?  ” 

“  0  yes,  Walter,”  I  exclaimed  eagerly,  “  not  for  a 
moment  could  I  doubt  your  word.  But  I  am  just  as 
certain  that  it  would  not  continue  to  bo  the  only 
time.” 

“  Cruel !  ”  he  exclaimed  impatiently  ;  “then,  for  one 
single  fault  I  am  to  be  thought  unworthy  of  futime 
trust?” 

“  0  Walter !  I  want  to  trust  you,  to  trust  you  fully 
and  entirely  ;  that  is  why  I  propose  this  to  you.  Will 
you  think  of  it,  dearest  Walter  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
decide  this  moment.” 

I  hoped  I  was  gaining  somethmg  towards  my  point, 
while  he  stood  for  a  moment  as  in  deep  thought.  How 
Avas  my  hope  at  once  dashed  to  the  gromid  ! 

“  I  cannot  make  such  a  promise,  Fanny,”  M\as  hi.s 
firm  reply  to  my  entreaties.  “  Further,”  he  continued, 
and  his  whole  form  seemed  to  dilate  as  ho  spoke,  while 
his  dark  eyes  flashed  with  a  brilliance  that  was  fearful, 
“  I  must  beg  that  the  subject  may  never  be  named  again 
between  us.” 

His  pride  was  touched.  But  I  was  not  destitute  of 
the  same  spirit,  and  I  retorted  instantly — “  It  never 
shall  be,  W alter  P ercy,  unless  you  give  me  the  promise 
I  have  asked.  If  your  final  resolve  is  made,  Ave  meet 
no  more.” 

“  It  is  final,”  he  replied,  Avithout  hesitation  ;  “  if 
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jours  is  so,  there  is  no  need  to  prolong  this  wretched 
iuterYiew.” 

He  turned  to  go.  I  offered  my  hand. 

“  At  least  we  part  friends  and  well  wishers,”  I  said, 
chokmg  down  by  a  strong  effort  the  emotion  which  I 
felt  it  would  soon  be  past  my  power  to  restrain. 

“  Friends  !  ”  he  repeated  bitterly  and  without  touch¬ 
ing  or  noticing  my  outstretched  hand,  he  past  hastily 
from  the  room,  and  left  the  house. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Walter  Percy.  And  if  I 
confess  that  I  felt  something  lil^e  an  impulse  to  recall 
my  vrords  as  he  hurried  away — that  the  fear  of  having 
been  too  impetuous,  of  having  shown  an  unforgiving 
spirit,  which  would  hereafter  turn  to  remorse  and  bitter 
repentance,  sank  like  an  icy  weight  upon  my  heart  as 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  in  the  distance — it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  by  those  who  have  known  anything 
of  love  such  as  mine  had  been  for  him. 

Do  I  say  had  been  ?  Ah,  the  days  of  anxious, 
feverish  expectancy  of  some  reversal  of  the  sentence  I 
had  myself  pronounced  ;  the  weary  nights  of  restless 
thought,  ever  seeking  for  some  faint  glimmer  of  hope 
that  could  not  be  found,  testified  to  the  nndiminished 
power  of  that  love  within  me.  Nay,  even  now,  after 
many  years  have  passed  with  all  their  changes,  I  often 
ask  myself  whether  it  does  not  stiU  assert  its  existence, 
and  whether  the  memories  that  cling  around  the  name 
of  Walter  Percy  are  not  as  tender,  as  admiring,  if  not 
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as  passionate,  as  ever  ?  Yes;  liis  many  good  and  noble 
qualities  are  still  fondly  remembered,  and  but  for  the 
darkness  of  the  cloud  which  shadowed  them,  and  whicii 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  me  every  year  with  greatci- 
dread  and  abhorrence,  my  feeling  would  be  one  only  of 
sad  regret  that  I  had  madly  thrown  away  the  treasui-e 
of  a  love  like  his. 

But  even  the  new  distress  into  which  I  was  thus 
plunged,  was  before  the  close  of  another  day,  overborne 
by  a  still  deeper,  though  less  unexpected  sorrow.  Illy 
kind,  patient,  loving  father,  closed  his  eyes  in  death 
and  left  me  to  struggle  alone  in  this  world  of  trial. 
Yes,  utterly  desolate  indeed  but  for  the  precious  thought 
of  that  “Father  of  the  fatherless”  to  whom  only  I  could 
now  look  for  guidance  and  consolation. 

My  father  had  no  near  relations.  His  parents  liud 
long  been  dead,  and  his  more  distant  coiniections,wh(> 
were  quite  unknoivn  to  me,  had  left  the  country.  My 
mother’s  parents  had  lived  in  the  same  town  as  our¬ 
selves.  She  was  their  only  child,  and  the  shame  and 
infamy  she  had  brought  upon  herself  and  them  “brought 
down  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.”  Her 
hither  was  the  respected  minister  of  an  evangelical 
congregation,  but  as  his  daughter’s  disgrace  became 
known  he  gradually  ceased  preachmg,  and  at  lengtli 
relinquished  the  pulpit  altogether.  I  lost  both  my 
grand-parents  within  a  year  after  my  father’s  death. 
But  of  their  loss  I  was  unconscious.  A  settled  melan- 
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eholj",  ending  in  some  form  of  monomania,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  me  from  the  day  of  my  father’s  funeral,  and  the 
executors  of  the  little  property  left  me  by  him  thonght 
they  could  not  better  employ  it,  than  by  devoting  it  to 
my  maintenance  in  one  of  the  large  lunatic  asylums  in 
the  south  of  England.  Perhaps  this  was  the  best 
course  ,•  perhaps  I  needed  such  a  discipluie.  I  only 
know  that  the  next  two  years  of  my  life  were  a  dreary 
blank,  chequered  by  faint  remembrances  of  the  past 
and  a  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  strange 
people,  in  a  large  building,  of  which  I  had  the  free 
range ;  and  of  constant  attention  to  my  bodily  wants, 
paid,  albeit,  by  unloving  hands,  and  received  with  an 
unthankful  heart.  But  this  dark  stupor  passed  away. 
I  was  pronounced  convalescent,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
had  placed  me  in  the  asylum  consulted  together  as  to 
the  future  disposal  of  me.  This  time,  however,  I  was 
a  party  to  the  consultation,  and  begged  they  would  at 
once  entrust  me  with  my  small  patrimony,  and  leave 
me  at  liberty  to  choose  my  o'wti  path.  They  willingly 
resigned  all  responsibility  over  me,  for  they  had  not 
been  constituted  my  guardians,  and  I  was  left  mistress 
of  my  own  course.  My  greatest  desire,  almost  the  only 
one  that  seemed  still  to  animate  me,  was  to  sever  every 
thread  of  connection  that  liuked  me  to  my  native  town; 
— to  leave  it  for  ever,  and  to  leave  it  so  completely  that 
none  should  be  able  to  trace  my  course,  and  that  very 
soon,  my  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  nay,  my  very  name, 
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should  be  forgotten  by  those  among  whom  I  had  li\"ed. 
The  interest  of  my  money  would,  I  felt  sure,  amply 
supply  the  means  of  living  in  the  lonely  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  style  I  intended  to  adhere  to.  I  had  a  strange 
predilection  for  Yorkshire  as  a  place  of  abode.  Yo  one 
knew  me  there.  I  was  nervous  and  weak,  and  the 
bracing  air  of  the  North  would  strengthen  me.  So  to 
Yorkshire  I  came ;  and  surely  it  was  a  kind  Providence 
that  directed  me  to  Newburn,  a  pleasant  market  town 
in  the  West  Riding,  and  the  home  of  my  beloved  Mary. 

I  am  not,  in  the  following  pages,  intending  to  relate 
the  history  of  my  own  life.  It  is  chiefly  as  an  onlooker 
that  I  shall  appear  upon  the  scene,  often,  it  is  true, 
overstepping  the  privileges  of  a  mere  spectator,  and 
assuming  a  knowledge  of  circumstances,  and  even  ot 
thoughts  and  motives,  which  it  might  properly  be  sup¬ 
posed  could  be  known  only  to  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  but  which  have  been  at  different  times,  and 
in  various  ways,  since  comminiicated  to  me.  Thus,  my 
existence  will  almost  appear  merged  in  that  of  another, 
my  joys  abounding  as  those  of  my  best-loved  friend 
increased,  and  my  sorrows  prevailing  as  hers  were 
enlarged. 

Heart-sick  and  weary  of  life,  without  any  home 
pleasures  or  responsibilities,  and  knowing,  in  its  bitter¬ 
est  form,  the  gTief  of  disappointed  love,  I  turned  with 
eagerness  to  a  friendship  that  promised  a  sweet  solace 
to  my  w'oes.  How  much  I  owe  to  Mary  Lister  can 
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never  be  told.  1  he  terrible  trials  I  had  passed  tliroiigh 
had  endangered  my  best  feelings,  and  hardened  a  hfeart 
naturally  sensitive.  I  was,  in  truth,  fast  becoming  a 
niistinthrope  ;  but  Mary  saved  me.  And  though  I  did 
not  hope  for  any  future  of  personal  domestic  happiness,. 
I  have  been  able  to  sympathise  in  all  her  pleasures  and 
griefs,  and  to  exert  myself  in  some  humhle  measure  for 
the  welfare  of  others. 

Mary  was  about  eighteen  when  we  first  met.  I  was 
therefore  one  year  her  senior  ;  but  I  had  the  impression 
that,  youthful  as  her  appearance  was,  she  was  older, 
intellectually  and  morally,  than  I  w'as.  Thus  I  judged 
her  at  first,  and  every  succeeding  year  confirmed  me  in 
this  view.  She  was  my  counsellor  and  guide  in  all 
things,  and  I  have  ever  had  that  feeling  of  reverence 
mingled  with  my  love  for  her  which  generally  is  due  to 
persons  older  than  one’s  self.  Yet  her  aspect  was 
girlish,  and  she  was  far  from  authoritative  in  look  or 
tone.  The  beautiful  words  of  Tennyson  might  have 
been  aptly  applied  to  her  as  she  then  appeared  to  me  : 

“  A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  thousand  coats-of-arms.” 

She  was  surrounded  by  many  showy  beauties,  for  the 
'Object  of  the  meeting  was  one  that  was  just  then 
fashionable  with  the  “  genteel  ”  classes,  but  she  stood 
comparison  with  them  all,  and,  in  my  estimation,  came 
off  quite  victorious. 
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Happily  for  me,  Mary  seemed  equally  desirous  -witli 
myself  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance.  This  so  quickly 
ripened  into  a  loving  friendship  that  it  soon  became  a 
matter  of  course  that  we  should  not  be  many  days 
apart.  It  was  but  seldom  Mary  could  leave  home  to 
spend  any  time  with  me,  but  Mrs.  Lister  made  me  very 
welcome  to  her  house,  for  Mary,  she  said,  had  no  com¬ 
panions,  and  she  was  so  glad  she  had  found  a  friend  at 
last.  Thus  it  came  about  that  often  for  days  together 
I  was  kept,  not  at  all  against  my  will,  at  the  home  of 
the  Listers.  Thus,  also,  I  came  to  know  that  the  enemy 
which  had  blighted  my  home-happiness,  and  darkened 
all  my  prospects,  had  invaded  their  domestic  Eden,  and 
clouded  the  otherwise  joyous  spirit  of  my  friend. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WATCHING  IN  VAIN. 


I  have  had  wounds,  and  some  that  never  heal. 

What  bodies  suffer,  and  what  spirits  feel ; 

But  he  is  gone  who  gave  them,  he  is  fled 
To  his  account !  and  my  revenge  is  dead. 

Ceabbe. 


NE  mooHliglit  autumn  night  the  inhabitants  of  a 
farm-house  about  a  mile  from  Newburn  were 
roused  from  their  slumbers  by  some  neighbouring- 


workmen  bearing  in  their  arms  the  wounded  and 
apparently  lifeless  body  of  a  man  whom  they  had  found 
upon  the  road.  The  m  aster  of  the  farm  was  not  at 
home,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dent,  who  with  her  servant- 
girl  had  hastened  to  the  door,  at  first  shrank  from 
admitting  strangers  into  the  house  at  so  late  an  horn’, 
for  it  was  near  midnight. 

“  Here’s  a  man  dying,  or  dead  already,”  said  the 
foremost  of  the  group,  “  Will  ye  let  us  bring  him  in, 
mistress,  and  see  if  there  be  any  signs  o  life  in  him  ? 

Mrs.  Dent  now  recognised  in  the  speaker  an  ac- 
i|uaintauce  of  her  husband  s,  and  her  scruples  vanished 
he  more  entirely  that  at  this  moment  a  faint  groan 
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from  the  ‘wounded  man  testified  that  he  was  still  alive. 
She  motioned  the  men  forward  with  their  burden,  which 
they  carefully  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  old-fashioned 
parlour  to  which  she  led  them.  The  girl  had  brought 
a  light,  and  Mrs.  Dent  tremblingly  drew  near  the 
circle.  “  Who  is  it,  and  where  did  you  find  him  ?”  she 
asked,  as  she  approached.  The  men  were  abont  to 
answer,  when,  starting  back  with  a  gesture  of  honor, 
Mrs.  Dent  exclaimed, 

“  I  do  believe  it’s  my  poor  master,  Mr.  Lister  !  ” 

“  Whoever  it  is,  mistress,  it’s  all  over  with  him  for 
this  world,  I’m  afeard  ;  ”  said  one  of  the  men  in  a  low 
tone  ;  “  he’s  shot  through  the  breast,  I  believe.  We 
were  just  coming  home  ft’om  Newburn  when  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  pistol,  and  when  we  got  to  the  place 
where  it  seemed  to  come  from,  found  the  poor  man 
moaning  fearfully.  There  was  no  other  creature  neai’, 
and  this  pistol,”  producing  one  from  his  pocket,  “  was 
lymg  beside  him.  But  are  ye  sure  you  know  him, 
mistress  ?  ” 

“  0  yes,  I  know  him  too  well,  it’s  poor  Mr.  Lister,” 
said  Mrs.  Dent,  in  a  tone  of  distress.  “  Can  it  be 
possible  he’s  done  it  with  his  own  hand  ?” 

Again  IMrs.  Dent,  scrutinized  the  features  of  the 
sufferer.  It  was  only  to  tnm  with  new  horror  from 
the  spectacle,  and  with  a  certainty  of  the  truth  that 
caused  her  to  wring  her  hands  in  ‘wild  distress  as  she. 
cried  aloud — 
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“  0  my  poor  dear  missis,  and  her  daughter  1” 

“  I  fear  there’s  little  doubt  but  he’s  done  it  himself,” 
said  the  former  speaker ;  “  there  was  no  chance  for  any 
one  to  escape  after  we  heard  the  shot.  We’ve  lost  no 
time  in  coming  to  the  nearest  house,  and  by  this  I  hope 
the  doctor’s  on  the  road,  for  a  neighbour  o’  mine  turned 
back  to  beg  him  to  come  at  once.  You  see,  mistress, 
we  felt  sure  you’d  never  turn  the  poor  man  from  you:’ 
door.” 

“  Dear,  dear,”  moaned  Mrs.  Dent,”  “  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Shall  we  send  for  his  poor  wife  at  once,  or  wait 
till  the  doctor  comes?’’ 

“  Better  wait  I  think,”  replied  the  man,  “  he  may 
tliink  there’s  no  need  to  send  at  all.” 

“  Yes,  in  case  the  poor  gentleman  shouldn’t  live  till 
lie  comes  ;  but  then,”  she  added  shudderingly,  “  who 
can  tell  them  ?  How  shall  we  break  the  news  to  the 
poor  lady  and  her  daughter  ?” 

Tliere  had  been  no  evidence  of  life  since  the  groan 
uttered  by  the  poor  man  in  the  porch,  until  now, 
when,  as  if  conscious  of  the  tenor  of  Mrs.  Dent’s 
words,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  turned  an  appealing  look 
towards  her.  Shocked  and  agitated  as  she  was,  she 
summoned  up  sufficient  composure  to  address  him,  and 
tenderly  inquired  if  she  could  do  anything  for  him. 
There  was  a  sudden  quivering  of  the  eyelids,  and 
an  apparent  effort  to  speak  which  ended  in  a  deep 
sigh,  and  again  the  eyes  closed  and  all  wa.s  still 
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save  the  breathing  which  had  now  become  more 
audible. 

They  stood  watching — the  good  woman  and  the  men 
who  had  carried  the  dying  one  there,  listening  painfully 
for  the  doctor’s  coming,  and  every  moment  expecting 
to  see  the  last  struggle,  or  to  hear  the  rattling  breath 
that  often  bespeaks  dissolution.  Welcome  was  the 
sotmd  of  feet  on  the  little  garden  path,  and  quickly 
■was  the  sm'geon  ushered  into  the  room.  He  tried  the 
pulse  of  the  dying  man,  and  proceeded  to  other  ex¬ 
aminations,  whicln  from  the  shake  of  the  head  with 
which  they  concluded,  gave  no  encouragement  to  hope. 
The  languid  eyes  hideed  opened  once  more,  and  the 
long  piteous  gaze  fell  on  the  faces  ai’onnd,  but  no  word 
issued  from  the  lips,  no  effort  even  was  made  at 
utterance. 

The  doctor  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  Listers, 
and,  talking  apart,  Mrs.  Dent  and  he  settled  that 
it  would  be  best  to  send  immediately,  lest  it  should  be 
too  late.  It  was  more  than  a  mile  to  “  The  Cottage,” 
the  name  by  which  Mrs.  Lister's  residence  was  Imown. 
.So  Tom  the  ploughboy  was  roused  from  sleep,  and 
desired  to  get  ready  the  light  spring  cart,  and  Mrs. 
'.Dent,  who  was  fonnerly  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Lister’s, 
undertook  the  task  of  commimicating  the  dreadful 
cwent  to  her  “  poor  dear  missis,”  and  of  bringing  her 
to  the  farm  at  once  if  she  was  able  to  come.  The. 
kind-hearted  woman  was  soon  on  her  way,  her  heart 
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fluttering  painfully  at  the  fearful  nature  of  the  task 
she  had  imposed  on  herself,  and  her  tongue  mechanically 
asking,  “  How  shall  I  tell  them  ?  ” 

In  a  snug  little  parlour  on  the  groimd  floor  of  “  The 
Cottage,”’  might  be  seen,  on  the  night  in  question, 
Mrs.  Lister  and  her  daughter.  There  was  a  cheerful 
fire  in  the  grate,  for  the  nights  had  begun  to  be  chflly, 
and  near  the  hearth  were  placed  a  large  easy  chair, 
and  a  pair  of  furred  slippers.  Mrs,  Lister  lay  upon 
a  sofa,  which  was  drawn  near  the  fire  on  the  other  side. 
She  was  apparently  sleeping,  but  the  lightness  of  her 
slumbers  was  evident  from  the  start  she  gave,  and  from 
the  opening  of  her  eyes,  when,  at  long  intervals  the 
sound  of  wheels  or  footsteps  was  heard  upon  the  road. 
The  younger  lady  was  engaged  in  reading,  but  there 
was  a  weary  look  upon  her  face,  and  her  mind  was 
seemingly  less  occupied  with  her  book  than  with  her 
mother,  upon  whom  she  often  gazed  with  a  look  of 
lovmg  pity.  Sorrow  had  truly  left  deep  traces  on 
that  loved  mother’s  countenance.  The  features  were 
small  and  delicate,  but  suffering,  mental  or  bodily,  was 
stamped  in  unmistakable  characters  upon  them. 

Mary  Lister  was  a  gentle-looking  girl,  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  but  so  symmetrically  formed,  that 
to  add  to  her  stature,  would  but  have  lessened  the 
gracefulness  of  her  figure.  She  was  simply  atthed, 
in  a  dress  of  dark  blue  silk,  that  contrasted  well  with 
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n  skin  of  exceerlinji  fairness,  and  hair  of  a  lustrous 
brown.  Perhaps  all  might  not  have  pronounced  her 
beautiful  at  the  first  glance.  But  it  grew  upon  you — 
that  gentle  face,  with  its  soft  outline  ;  and  you  would 
soon  perceive  playing  over  the  girlish  features,  a  quiet 
liumour  combined  with  a  spice  of  determination  and 
firmness  that  claimed  at  once  your  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect.  Few  physiognomists  will  assert  that  the  face 
is  always  the  index  of  the  character ;  but  Mary  Lister’s 
was  so  in  a  remarkable  degree.  You  could  not  look 
upon  it,  even  for  a  few  moments,  without  feeling  sure 
she  was  loving  and  gentle,  yet  to  spend  half-an-hour 
with  her  would  fully  convince  you  that  Mary  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  when  her  mind  was  once 
“made  up”  on  any  subject,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  induce  her  to  change  it. 

Having  thus  looked  in  upon  Mary  and  her  mother, 
let  us  tui-n  back  and  accompany  Mrs.  Dent  on  her 
errand  of  sorrow.  She,  kind  soul !  is  urging  Tom  to 
drive  as  fast  as  possible,  shrinking  all  the  while  from 
the  painful  office  she  has  taken  upon  herself.  She  was 
not  surprised  as  she  drew  near  “The  Cottage,”  to 
see  gleams  of  light  from  the  window,  Alas  !  it 
w'as  but  too  common  an  occurrence  with  Mrs.  Lister  to 
act  the  watcher  till  midnight,  and  even  till  davm  of 
day.  And  Mary  also  ;  for  it  was  not  often  her  motlier 
used  her  authority  on  this  .point,  and  without  her 
express  desire,  Mary  would  never  leave  her  to  watcli 
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alone.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  night  after  night, 
sometimes  for  weeks  together,  mother  and  daughter, 
in  sad  companionship,  cheered  only  by  each  other’s 
sympathy  and  loye,  awaited  the  coming  home  of  the 
husband  and  father. 

Ah,  that  “  coming  home  !  ”  How  many  gentle 
loving  hearts,  racked  with  fear  and  sorrow  wait  and 
watch  for  it  in  the  weary  night  hours !  Wishing  for, 
yet  dreading,  the  sound  of  the  unsteady  step  and  per¬ 
chance  noisy  vociferations  of  the  expected  one  !  Ours 
were  not  the  only  watchers  on  that  still  autumn  night. 
Could  you,  reader,  like  another  Asmodeus,  lift  the  roofs 
fi’om  hundreds,  I  fear  I  may  say  thousands,  of  British 
homes  on  any  night  in  the  year,  you  would  find,  in 
various  conditions  indeed,  from  the  splendour  of  wealth 
to  the  squalor  of  poverty,  watchers,  weary  watchers 
everywhere.  Some,  like  these,  meekly  and  unmurmur- 
ingly  bearing  their  heavy  lot,  others  in  passionate 
anguish  crying  out  against  the  wrongs  they  suffer,  and 
others  still,  in  sullen  apathy  waiting  the  return  of 
those  whose  entrance  is  but  the  signal  for  scenes 
of  contention  and  abuse,  often  of  conflict,  strife  and 
bloodshed. 

But  Mr.  Lister  ivas,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  a  gentleman  ;  he  had  been  well  educated,  and 
had  moved  in  what  is  called  genteel  society.  Conse- 
cj^uently,  kind  reader,  your  mind  will  revolt  trom  the 
supposition  that  such  anticipations  could  be  connected 
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in  the  minds  of  his  family  with  Ms  nightly  return  home. 
Yet  it  was  too  true.  It  must  be  owned,  that  gentle¬ 
man  as  he  was,  some  strange  power  at  times  transformed 
him  to  a  being  in  whom  no  traces  of  gentlemanship, 
nay,  scarcely  of  manhood,  could  be  seen.  It  was  not 
always  thus  with  him.  There  were  intervals  in  his 
madness,  longer  or  shorter,  as  conscience  or  temptation 
prevailed,  when  he  would  be  almost  himself  again  ; 
when  the  fond  wife  would  “  fan  once  more  hope’s 
expiring  flame,”  and  flatter  herself  into  a  belief  of  the 
possibility  of  his  recovery.  Then  would  recur  the 
terrible  relapse  ; — the  dormant  passion  again  aroused, 
perhaps  at  his  own  fireside,  by  the  fell  agent  of  his 
misery  ;  the  rushing  forth  once  more  to  the  haunts  of 
unrestrained  indulgence,  where  impious  hands  are  ever 
ready  to  help  poor  drunkards  on  the  way  to  ruin ;  and 
then  alas  !  would  follow  the  sickening  disappointment 
of  the  trembling  hearts  at  home  that  bled  afresh  at  every 
renewal  of  such  scenes. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  seasons  of  misery,  when  Mr. 
Lister  was  under  the  entire  dominion  of  his  foe,  that 
the'night  of  winch  I  am  speaking  occurred.  He  had 
been,  during  the  day,  overwhelmed  by  the  never-failing 
remorse  that  followed  the  previous  night’s  excesses,  and 
had  as  usual,  had  recourse  to  the  glass  to  banish  his 
present  misery  and  harden  his  heart  once  more.  But 
this  time  in  vain — the  wretched  relief  came  not  at  his 
call-  He  could  not  hide  from  his  mental  vision  the 
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misery  he  was  bringing  on  those  he  loved.  The  faded 
face  of  his  wife,  once  so  happy  and  beantifnl,  wdthering, 
not  with  age,  but  grief ;  the  shame  of  his  lovely  daughter 
at  the  relationship  which  should  ever  be  a  source  of 
XJride  to  a  child  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  a  son,  an 
only  son,  self-exiled  from  the  home  where  his  feelings 
were  outraged,  and  the  respect  that  should  have  been 
his  father’s  due  changed  into  disgust ; — spectres  such 
as  these,  combined  with  the  physical  sulferings  ever 
attendant  upon  the  inebriate,  seemed  at  this  time  too 
vivid  and  powerful  to  be  lulled  by  the  accustomed 
draught.  He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  even  con¬ 
tinue  to  drink,  and  with  a  horrible  resolve,  half  formed 
ere  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  home,  he  wandered 
forth,  on  that  night,  the  victim  of  despair. 

The  result  is  known.  That  dread  resolve,  after  an 
hour’s  aimless  wandering  from  place  to  place,  the  miser¬ 
able  man  carried  into  execution,  and  was  found  on  the 
lonely  highway  in  the  condition  already  described. 
-\nd  it  was  to  hear  news  so  terrible  that  Mary  Lister 
and  her  mother  watched  and  waited  on  that  peaceful 
autumn  night ! 

More  than  once  Mary  had  replenished  the  fire,  and 
turning  back  a  portion  of  the  window-bhnd  had  peered 
out  into  the  moonlit  road  "with  a  wistful  gaze.  She 
had  closed  her  book,  for  anxious  thought  prevented  her 
fi'om  enjoying  it,  and  her  mother  slept  no  longer. 

“  Father  left  home  later  than  usual  to-night,”  she 
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said  at  length  as  if  seeking  some  reason  for  his  pro¬ 
longed  absence. 

“  He  did  not  seem  much  worse  for  the  wine  he  took 
before  he  went.  Do  you  think  he  did,  Mary?”  was  Mrs. 
Lister’s  response. 

“  I  think  not  mother,  but  he  looked  very,  very 
wretched,”  answered  Mary  with  a  sigh. 

“  I  believe,”  said  Mrs.  Lister,  “it  had  very  little 
effect  on  him  to-night,  and  that’s  the  reason  he  looked 
so  miserable.  Do  you  know,  Mary,  I  would  rather  see 
him  quite  drunk  than  in  that  state  !  I  would  indeed,” 
she  repeated  as  she  saw  Mary’s  astonished  look.  I 
have  a  hon-ible  dread  upon  me  when  he  is  in  this  mood . 
May  heaven  spare  us  that  dreadful  blow  !” 

“  Dont  terrify  yourself  needlessly,  mother,”  said 
Mary  tenderly ;  “he’ll  surely  not  be  much  longer  aw'ay, 
and  it’s  better  to  see  him  ever  so  wretched  than  to  have 
him  come  in  and  terrify  you  as  he  does  sometimes.” 

“We  could  bear  it  better,  Maiy,”  resumed  her  mother, 
“  I  think  we  could  bear  all  this  better  if  William  would 
make  up  his  mind  to  live  at  home.” 

“Hay,  mother,”  replied  Mary,  “he  is  better  away. 
There  would  only  be  one  more  to  suffer,  and  I  am  afraid 
his  indignation  would  break  out,  even  against  his 
father.  You  know'  his  high  principle,  mother ;  perhaps 
things  might  happen  that  he  would  repent  of  for  ever. 
Dear  brother  !  ”  she  continued  musingly,  “it  would  be 
pleasant,  too  !  But  it’s  better  as  it  is,  mother.” 
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“  There’s  some  vehicle  on  the  road,  Mary,  rattling 
along  very  quickly,  too,”  said  ]\Irs.  Lister,  suddenly 
rising.  “  Hark  !  it’s  drawing  up  at  the  gate.  Mary, 
what  shall  we  do  ?” 

Mary  turned  very  pale,  but  rose  at  once  from  her 
scat,  and  before  the  bell,  which  was  gently  pulled,  had 
ceased  rhiging,was  unfastening  the  door  with  trembling 
hands.  She  was  somewhat  re-assured  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  sight  of  Mrs.  Dent’s  kindly  face,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  when  she  reached  the  sitting-room  where  Mary 
mcclianically  motioned  her  to  go,  was  pale  as  her  own. 

“Bessy!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lister,  “what  is  the 
matter  ?  How  ill  you  look  !  None  of  the  children — I 
hope — surely  my  husband  cannot  have  intruded  upon 
you  ?” 

“  Dear  Missis,”  said  Mrs.  Dent,  in  wavering  accents, 
“  I’m  the  bearer  of  heavy  tidings.  How  shall  I  tell 
you  ?  Mr.  Lister  is  very  ill — dangerously  ill  at  our 
house, — the  doctor  is  with  him,  and  wishes  you  to  come 
if  you’re  able.’’ 

Mrs.  Lister  sank  down  on  the  sofa,  and  sat  with  her 
face  bowed  down  upon  her  hands,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
dreading  to  ask  the  question  that  trembled  on  her 
tongue.  At  length  looldng  up  with  a  piteous  expres¬ 
sion  into  Mrs.  Dent’s  face, 

“Has he  killed  himself?”  she  faltered  out;  then,  as 
though  in  terror  of  a  reply,  bent  her  face  still  lower  and 
again  covered  it  with  her  hands. 
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“We  don’t  know,  Mrs.  Lister,”  replied  the  farmer’s 
wife,  in  a  tone  that  told  truly  lier  deep  sympathy  ; 
“  he’s  been  found  wounded,  but  it’s  not  certain  it’s  his 
OAvn  doing.  The  doctor  thinks  you  should  see  him 
soon  if” - 

“  If  I  would  see  hun  alive?”  interrupted  the  poor 
wife.  “  Yes,  that’s  what  you  have  to  tell  me,  and  1 
must  see  him,  he  is  my  husband  still !  Come,  come  at 
once  !”  she  continued,  laying  her  trembling  hand  on 
Mary’s  arm  ;  “  I  shall  have  strength  to  go.” 

Wo  Avord  A¥as  spoken  on  that  dreary  ride.  Mrs.  Dent, 
fearing  the  worst,  and  dreadmg  to  raise  hopes  which 
might  only  render  the  reality  more  dreadful,  ivas  too 
thankful  for  the  silence  of  her  companions  to  break  it 
by  any  remark.  When  they  reached  the  farm-house 
they  found  the  surgeon  seated  where  Mrs.  Dent  had 
left  him,  beside  the  couch,  holding  Mr.  Lister’s  hand  in 
his. 

“  There  is  still  life,”  he  said,  as  the  farmer’s  wife 
cautiously  looked  into  the  room  before  ushering  in  the 
ladies,  “but  I  fear  consciousness  is  gone  for  ever.  Yet 
it’s  well  they  are  here  even  if  he  cannot  know  it.” 

As  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Lister,  leaning  on  Mary,  entered 
the  room,  and  kneeling  near  the  couch  took  her  hus-  ■ 
band’s  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly. 

“  Edward,  dear  Edward !”  she  wildly  uttered,  “  can 
you  not  speak  to  me  ?  Will  you  not  look  upon  me  once 
again  ?” 
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The  dying  one  heard  the  familiar  tones  ;  his  eyes 
imclosed,  and  a  gaze  of  mingled  love  and  grief  fell  upon 
the  face  of  his  wife.  There  was  a  movement  of  the 
lips,  a  spasmodic  effort  to  speak,  a  feeble  pressure  of  the 
hand  laid  within  his  own  ;  and  then  the  glazing  eyes 
turned  upwards,  the  breath  was  drawn  in  sobs  at  lono- 
intervals,  and  at  last  ceased  for  ever.  The  suddenly 
fixed  gaze  of  the  eyes  straight-forward  told  that  all  was 
over  ;  and  Mrs.  Dent  thanked  God  in  her  heart,  for  the 
sake  of  those  trembling  ones  who  knelt  there,  that  thus 
silent,  and  without  visible  struggle,  had  been  the 
departure  of  that  erriag  soul. 

But  during  those  awful  moments  what  thoughts  had 
rushed  through  the  minds,  what  pangs  had  rent 
the  hearts,  of  that  wife  and  daughter  !  Ah,  ye  who 
have  bent  o’er  the  cradle  of  your  dying  child,  going 
in  its  innocence  to  heaven  ;  ye  who  have  watched  the 
death-bed  of  a  parent,  husband,  or  wife,  loved  and 
inommed  by  all  who  knew  them  ; — what  can  you  Ioiot/ 
of  the  agony  of  those  bleeding  hearts  ;  the  shame  that 
bowed  those  gentle  heads  ?  Deep  as  your  sorrow  might 
be,  it  partook  not  of  the  bitterness  mingled  with  theirs  I 

Mary  Imelt  by  her  mother’s  side  at  that  death  scene 
with  a  tumult  of  fear  and  horror  in  her  young  heart 
almost  too  great  to  bear.  For  her  mother’s  sake  she 
strove  to  hide  her  terror,  and  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  that  held  every  tongue  for  some  minutes  after 

her  father  had  expired, 
c 
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“  How  I  wish.  ’William  was  here  now  !  ”  she  said,  as 
she  clasped  her  arms  round  her  weeping  mother’s  neck  ; 
“  he  would  comfoi-t  you,  dear  mother,  and  we  should 
feel  that  we  had  some  one  to  lean  on  still.” 

“  God  will  comfort  you,”  said  Mrs.  Dent,  while  the 
kind  doctor  led  mother  and  daughter  from  the  room 
that  had  become  the  chamber  of  death. 

Mrs.  Dent’s  kitchen  looked,  even  at  that  hour  of 
night,  the  picture  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort,  contrast¬ 
ing  painfully  with  the  dark  shadows  of  the  room  v/hero 
they  had  left  the  newly-dead.  The  wan  faces  and 
trembhng  limbs  of  her  unhappy  guests  terrified  Mrs. 
Dent,  and  anxious  in  some  way  to  relieve  their  misery, 
she  reached  from  her  cupboard  a  bottle  of  wine.  Filling 
a  small  glass,  she  presented  it,  with  a  pitying  look,  to 
Mrs.  Lister,  Avho  was  about  to  take  it  in  her  hand,  when 
a  gesture  of  horror  from  Mary  stopped  her. 

“  Hot  that,  mother  ;  oh,  surely  not  that !  ”  exclaimed 
the  poor  girl,  shuddering  as  she  spoke  ;  “what  is  it  but 
that  hateful  thing  that  has  killed  my  father !  ” 

“  I  didn’t  think  of  it,  indeed,  Miss  Lister,”  said  Mrs. 
Dent  kindly,  “or  I  wouldn’t  have  brought  it  out.  But 
poor  missis  looks  ready  to  faint :  what  can  I  get  for 
her  ?  ” 

“  I  need  nothing,  Bessy,  but  to  be  taken  home  as 
soon  as  possible,”  said  Mrs.  Lister,  with  a  voice  and 
look  of  such  utter  wretchedness  that  Mary  felt  another 
pang  amid  her  sorrow. 
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‘‘  Dear  mother,  have  I  added  to  your  anguish  ?  ”  she 
said  tenderly. 

“  No,  darling  ;  you  are  quite  right.  We  have  reason 
to  hate  the  wine,”  returned  Mrs.  Lister,  as,  clasping 
Mary’s  hand  in  hers,  she  moved  toAvards  the  door. 

Mrs.  Dent  begged  to  attend  them  home  in  her  humble 
conveyance,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  three  were 
retracing,  in  still  deeper  misery,  the  way  they  had  come 
in  dark  and  terrible  suspense  scarcely  an  hour  before. 

I  was  at  this  time  on  a  week’s  visit  at  the  cottasre. 

o 

I  had  lodgings  in  an  old-fashioned  mansion,  pleasantly 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  highway,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Lister’s.  The  window  of 
my  parlour  opened  on  a  small  garden,  sloping  doAvn- 
wards,  and  extending,  without  hedge  or  barrier,  into  a 
grassy  meadow,  which  was  bounded  on  the  opposite  side 
by  a  broad  sheet  of  water.  Beyond  the  lake  could  be 
seen  other  meadows  stretching  far  aAvay,  and  beyond 
these  again  thickly-wooded  hills  rose  one  above  another 
the  highest  dimly  outlined  in  the  distance.  Here  Maiy 
had  spent  Avith  me  many  a  pleasant  afternoon,  always, 
however,  returning  home  early  in  the  evening.  And  I, 
most  willingly  had  reciprocated  her  visits,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  I  Avas  under  no  obligation  to  return 
at  any  particular  time  ;  and  therefore,  well  assured  that 
I  was  a  welcome  guest,  often  took  up  my  abode  at  the 
cottage  for  days  together. 

,  It  was,  then,  during  one  of  these  prolonged  visits 
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that  the  events  just  narrated  took  place.  I  had,  that 
evening,  rethed  early,  as  indeed  I  usually  did  ;  for  no 
entreaty  on  my  part  ever  prevailed  upon  my  friends  to 
suffer  me  to  “  watch  ”  with  them.  My  health  could 
not  bear  it,  Mary  said,  and  to  her  decision  I  conscien¬ 
tiously  submitted,  feeling  that  I  should  give  pain  rather 
than  comfort  by  insisting  on  the  point.  But  sleep 
seldom  came  to  my  pillow  at  the  proper  and  seasonable 
hour.  Often  it  came  not  till  my  heart  had  been 
thrilled  with  sorrow  and  fear  for  the  loved  ones  left 
below  ;  knowing,  as  I  did  too  well,  from  the  sounds 
that  reached  my  chamber,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
tumult  suddenly  raised  in  that  quiet  dwelling,  when  for 
one  more  night  the  watching  was  ended.  On  this 
occasion  I  was  more  than  usually  wakeful,  and  felt  a 
strange  interest  in  hstening  to  every  noise.  I  heard  the 
gentle  sound  of  the  bell,  so  different  from  the  fmious 
ringing  and  knocking  that  ofttimes  aroused  the  whole 
house.  I  heard  Mary’s  tremulous  voice  as  she  welcomed 
Mrs.  Dent,  and  felt  sure  that  some  extraordinary 
occurrence  had  taken  place.  I  could  no  longer  rest, 
much  less  attempt  to  sleep,  so,  hurrying  on  a  dressing- 
gown,  I  went  down-stairs,  hoping  to  make  good  my 
warrant  for  thus  breaking  rule.  I  was  just  in  time  to 
see  from  the  staircase  Mrs.  Lister  and  Mary  hastening 
with  Mrs.  Dent  from  the  open  door,  and  to  find,  look¬ 
ing  after  them  with  a  bewildered  air,  the  maid-servant 
Nelly,  who  had  been  called  up  to  await  their  return. 
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She  only  knew  that  “Master  was  lying  ill  at  Mrs. 
Dent’s,”  and  that  “  Missis  would  go  to  him.” 

Presuming  on  my  importance  as  the  only  person  left 
in  the  house  except  Nelly,  I  yentured  to  stay  down¬ 
stairs  and  keep  her  company,  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  terrified  girl.  To  my  mind,  thronged  with  images 
of  fear,  and  fulft)f  vague  conjectures  as  to  Mr.  Lister’s 
real  condition,  every  minute  seemed  lengthened  to  ten. 
How  vividly  the  dreadful  night  when  my  mother  was 
■carried  m  as  one  dead  now  recurred  to  my  mind !  And 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  fear  that  some  such 
terrible  scene  was  to  be  witnessed  by  my  friends.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  banish  the  thought,  or  to  distract  it  by 
attention  to  little  matters  coimected  with  the  comfort 
of  those  for  whom  we  waited.  I  had  just  drawn  the 
easy  chair  closer  to  the  fire,  directed  Nelly  to  brush  up 
the  hearth,  and  placed  the  furred  slippers — waiting  in 
vain  for  their  wearer — within  the  fender,  when  the 
spring-cart  was  again  drawn  up  to  the  door,  and  Mary, 
pale  as  death,  with  her  mother  leaning  heavily  on  her 
arm,  re-entered  the  house.  The  surgeon,  wisely  con¬ 
sidering  that  their’ s  was  a  grief  with  which  no  stranger 
might  intermeddle,  had  gone  home,  after  havmg  assured 
Mary  that  he  would  see  to  all  that  was  needful  to  be 
done.  I  met  them  in  the  door-way,  just  in  time  to 
assist  Mary  in  bearing  her  mother  to  the  sofa.  She  had 
fainted  ;  and  it  was  touching  to  see  with  what  tender 
assiduity  Mary,  utterly  forgetful  of  self,  tended  and 
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watched  her  until  consciousness  returned.  Then,  after 
lovingly  compelling  her  to  take  some  refreshment,  of 
which  she  forced  herself  also  to  taste,  she  undressed  her 
and  helped  her  to  bed,  speaking  now  and  then  in  tones 
the  most  soothing  and  gentle,  and  doing  many  little 
things  for  her  comfort  which  on  ordinary  occasions 
might  have  been  passed  by.  It  was  nfit  till  Mary  saw 
her  mother  in  a  comparatively  composed  state  of  mind 
that  she  left  the  chamber,  recollecting  that  I  was  wait¬ 
ing  below.  But  she  no  sooner  saw  me  alone  than  her 
assumed  firmness  and  self-control  gave  away. 

“  0  Fanny !”  she  murmured,  and  throwing  herself 
on  the  sofa  beside  me,  her  head  resting  on  my  bosom, 
she  found  some  relief  in  tears.  Blessed  tears !  so  much 
better  than  the  dumb  grief  that  can  find  no  outlet.  I 
knew  that  something  very  terrible  had  happened,  and 
was  scarcely  surprised  when  Mary,  at  intervals,  and  in 
faltering  words,  told  me  the  events  of  the  night. 

“  I  am  so  thankful  you  are  here,  Fanny,”  she  said 
when  she  had  ended  her  sad  story.  “  I  shall  bear  it 
better,  and  together  we  shall  be  more  able  to  comfort 
mamma.” 

We  sat  a  full  hour  by  the  dying  firelight,  in  almost 
unbroken  silence,  Mary’s  thoughts  doubtless  hovering 
over  that  still  figure  lying  in  the  dark,  silent  room  at 
tlie  farm-house.  Then,  reproaching  herself  for  keeping 
me  so  long  from  rest,  she  went  to  her  poor  mother’s 
chamber,  and  I,  with  an  aching  heart,  again  sought  my 
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pillow.  Very  soon  all  was  quiet  once  more  ;  tire- 
stillness  of  a  deep  and  awful  sorrow  seemed  to  settle 
darkly  over  the  little  dwelling. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  following  day,  and  no 
evidence  being  found  causing  suspicion  to  rest  on  any 
other  person,  a  verdict  of  “  death  by  his  own  hand 
under  the  influence  of  temporary  insanity”  was  returned. 
A  true  verdict;  for  what  is  the  state  of  mind  induced 
by  drinking  but  madness  ?  .  Strange  that  men  should 
continually  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  insanity 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  sensual  appetite  !  As  to 
poor  Mrs.  Lister,  her  face  for  many  days  was  seen  by 
none  but  Mary,  She  had  truly  loved  her  unhappy 
husband,  had  borne  long  and  patiently  wnth  his  heinous 
fault,  and  had  used  every  means  she  thought  likely  to 
reclaim  him.  And  now  to  have  so  terrible  an  end  to 
all  her  hopes  and  fears,  to  lose  in  so  fearful  a  manner 
the  one  who  was  once  the  admired  and  beloved  of  her 
heart,  was  a  shock  that  seemed  for  a  time  likely  to 
deprive  her  of  reason.  Her  mind  became  seriously 
affected,  and  hut  for  Mary’s  affectionate  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  would  in  all  probability  never  have  regained  its 
balance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Working  and  hoping 

What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 

The  soul’s  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 

Is  virtue’s  prize. 

Pope. 
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LISTER,  of  whom  little  has  yet 
been  said,  was  engaged  in  a  manufactnring- 
honse  in  Scotland.  He  was  older  than  his 
sister  by  four  years,  and  had  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  upright  and  intelligent  young  man. 
As  before  intimated,  his  father’s  intemperance 
rendered  home  unbearable,  and  he  gladly  sought 
refuge  at  a  distance,  and  engaged  himself  as  clerk  to  a 
respectable  firm,  where  his  services  were  highly  valued. 

Information  of  the  calamity  that  had  overtaken  his 
family  had  been  forwarded  to  him  without  delay,  and 
he  had  arrived  at  home  in  time  to  follow  his  father’s 
remains  to  the  grave.  He  had  made  arrangements 
ivith  his  employers,  which  allowed  of  his  being  absent 
a  few  weeks,  greatly  to  Mary’s  comfort,  for  to  her  the 
presence  of  her  brother  wns  like  sunshine  amid  the 
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gloom.  It  was  deliglitful  to  see  the  confidence  and 
affection  by  which  the  two  were  united,  and  the  tender 
interest  felt  by  each  in  the  other’s  happiness.  Melan¬ 
choly  as  was  the  cause  of  William’s  presence  among 
us,  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  I  ever  knew  were 
passed  on  those  autumn  evenings  during  which  he 
remained  at  Newburn.  Mrs.  Lister  generally  retiring 
early,  we  three  young  people  gave  way  to  a  chastened 
delight  in  each  other’s  society,  and  in  that  communion 
of  thought  which  ever  springs  up  between  kindred 
souls.  W illiam  regarded  me  most  kindly  for  his  sister’s 
sake,  and  he  very  soon  gained  my  admiration  and  es¬ 
teem.  His  personal  appearance  was  very  prepossessing, 
but  a  handsome  face  and  figure  seemed  only  the  natural 
accompaniments  of  his  cultivated  mind  and  noble  sen¬ 
timents. 

It  was  quite  needful  that  William  should  stay  some 
time  to  wind  up  his  father’s  affairs.  Mr.  Lister  had 
been  in  the  early  part  of  his  married  life  a  successful 
merchant,  and,  but  for  his  unhappy  propensity  for 
drinking,  might  have  provided  handsomely  for  his  family. 
To  his  wife’s  other  griefs  had  long  been  added  the 
conviction  that  poverty  was  fast  coming  upon  them. 
She  had  been  obliged,  year  after  year,  to  reduce  her 
expenditure  ;  leaving  the  large  mansion  to  which  she 
was  taken  as  a  bride,  for  the  small  dwelling  in  which 
she  now  lived,  and  giving  up  many  luxuries  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  And  now 
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it  was  found  that  when  all  legal  demands  were  settled, 
the  only  means  of  support  left  to  her  would  be  an 
annuity  of  fifty  pounds,  which  had  been  settled  upon 
lierself.  This  was  even  worse  than  she  had  feared,  and 
for  a  time  she  was  inconsolable  at  the  prospect  before 
her,  especially  for  Mary’s  salve.  But  Mrs.  Lister  little 
knew  her  daughter’s  independence  and  strength  of 
mind.  They  had  never  tiU  now  been  tested  in  this 
way  ;  but  the  state  of  aflrairs  was  no  sooner  known  to 
Mary,  than  she  formed  the  resolution  to  contribute  her 
share  to  the  maintenance  of  her  mother  and  herself. 
I  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  circle,  and  many 
consultations  were  held  as  to  ways  and  means  after 
Mrs.  Lister  had  left  us  for  the  night.  Mary  actually 
grew  more  cheerful  as  fresh  diffculties  rose  before  her. 
They  seemed  only  to  nerve  her  anew,  and  to  strengthen 
her  for  effort.  In  the  first  place  she  anticipated  me 
in  proposing  a  plan  which  I  earnestly  desired  to  have 
carried  out,  but  scarcely  dared  to  express  my  wish  lest 
it  should  appear  presumptuous. 

“  You  have  to  pay  for  lodgings  I  suppose,  Fanny  ?  ” 
she  said  one  evening,  as  we  thus  sat  talking  together 
“  Would  you  not  as  soon  pay  us  as  any  one  else  ?”  she 
continued,  as  I  hesitated,  not  at  first  finding  words  to 
express  my  pleasure  at  the  suggestion. 

“  Well  then,  that  is  one  point  settled,”  she  returned, 
when  I  joyfully  signified  my  satisfaction. 

“  But  urged,”  William,  “  Fanny’s  payment  can’t 
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Ui^i  hf>nm  yon  knw.  J  think  it  will  Im: 
f^/r  rrif;  i/>  wj^jk  a  wtnation  lun'o.” 

'I’fiat  hivl  at  firK,t  \)*/ni  3Iary’»  csmti^  wi»h,  but  on 

talkinjj  ov'^r  tho  a^Jv'antfij'^iK  <>^/nnfjct/3^1  with  ^Villiam’K 

feliO  ha/i  at  (jofUi  givCTi  up  the  thought 
of  in^lucing  him.  Ut  l/^avo, 

“Xo  William,”  Kho  amewor^^^l,  “y^Ai  aro  happy  in 
your  placo,  woll  rornun^^aWl  and  likely  to  nVi 

in  the  cjfn<'jiym.  S^md  uh  a  little  help  fxxaJihmally,  and 
nevfn*  ff^ar  tmt  I  f;an  make  out  tJie  rest,” 

“And  what  in  your  ernploj'inent  to  Ix;,  little 
woman  ?  a-k^sd  William. 

“  J.  have  mA  quite  fix'xl  ujxm  it  yet,”  Khe  fsaid, 
wniling  and  bltuihing  ;  “  i  vail  write  and  let  you  know, 
<hxtr  William,  but  re«t  a“>;urfxl  it  will  Ix^  nothing  you 
would  diHapprovc.” 

fy.»  ilar}'’8  deeixion  wax  taken ;  and  a  few  rlayx 
after  William  retum^xl  Pxlinburgij,  and  I  very  fxm- 
tenteflly  setthxl  down  a»  “  one  of  the  family,”  for  f-f)  I 
had  KtipnlaWl  that  I.  should  Ix;  (xmsiflered. 

Mrs.  Lister  and  I  were  not  a  little  curious  to  know 
Wary’s  intentions  as  to  the  means  by  which  she  ex- 
{xjcted  to  assist  in  keejjing  house.  But  nothing  was 
said,  and  for  a  time  the  subjec't  aprx^arofl  Uj  have  been 
forgotten.  She  loved  her  home  too  well,  X  was  sure, 
and  would  be  too  reluctant  to  leave  her  rnrAher,  to  seek 
the  office  of  governess  in  a  private  family.  Yet  teach¬ 
ing  in  some  form  was  m^xit  likely  to  suit  her ;  and  I 
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was  not  mucli  surprised  wlien  one  morning,  after  a 
visit  to  Newbiirn,  the  object  of  whicb  we  bad  been  left 
to  conjecture,  she  presented  us  with  a  neatly-printed 
circular  announcing  the  opening  of  a  day-school  for 
little  boys — not  “young  ladies  informing  us  at  the 
same  time  that  she  had  taken  a  room  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  town  for  the  purpose. 

“So  Fanny,  dear,”  she  said,  looking,  not  in  my  face, 
but  her  mother’s,  “you  must  take  my  place  in  keeping 
mamma  company  and  over-looking  Nelly.  And  on 
busy  days  perhaps  you  will  try  your  hand  at  cooking, 
and  I  know  I  shall  then  have  a  nice  dinner  waiting  for 
me  when  I  come  home.” 

I  assured  her  of  my  willingness  to  do  all  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  my  only  misgiving  being  as  to  Mrs. 
Lister,  who  I  felt  sm’e  would  find  no  attention  hke 
Mary’s. 

“That  must  be  my  part  of  the  sacrifice,”  said  Mrs. 
Lister,  with  some  energy.  “  If  Mary  is  resolved  to 
work,  surely  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  bear  her  loss 
without  murmuring.”  Mrs.  Lister  was  really  becoming 
animated  by  Mary’s  hopeful  spirit,  and  the  future  was 
already  brightening  before  her. 

And  so  the  beginning  of  the  nest  week  saw  Mary  set 
out  for  the  first  time  on  her  daily  walk  to  her  new 
duties.  The  school  opened  with  a  fair  number  of 
pupils,  for  “  Miss  Lister  ”  was  not  quite  unknown  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  She  always  dined  at 
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home,  no  weather  preventing  her  from  taking  the  hour 
at  noon  as  an  opportunity  of  being  with  her  mother. 
On  two  afternoons  of  the  week  also,  she  gave  her  pupils 
holiday,  so  that  Mrs.  Lister  had  not  very  much  less  of 
her  society  than  before. 

But  keeping  school  was  not  the  only  work  Mary  had 
laid  out  for  herself. 

“Fanny,”  she  said,  as  we  sat  at  work  together  one 
holiday  afternoon,  “  you  remember  the  meeting  at 
which  you  and  I  first  met  ?” 

“  There  is  no  danger  of  my  forgetting  that  meeting, 
dearest,”  I  answered. 

^‘Well,  that  was  for  a  good  object ;  but  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  if  we  would  really  do  good  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  we  must  induce  them  to  join  the 
Temperance  Association.” 

“  But,  Mary,  what  could  young  women  like  you  and 
I  do  in  such  a  cause  ?”  I  asked :  “I  feel  sure  that  if  all 
would  abstain  enthely  from  these  diinks,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  evil  would  vanish  from  the  world ;  but  the 
societies  seem  to  me  to  be  doing  very  little.  Men 
always  intend  to  be  moderate,  and  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  is  far  from  being  the  chief  cause  of  intemper¬ 
ance.” 

“  Ah  that  was  the  old  plan ;  the  moderation  society, 
as  it  was  called,  advocated  that,”  Mary  replied ;  “but 
have  you  not  heard  of  the  better  movement  that  is 
superseding  the  old  one  ?  True  temperance  is  total 
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abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate,  and  the  way  in 
which  even  you  and  I,  Fanny,  can  help  tliis  good  work, 
is  by  entirely  abstaining  ourselves,  and  trying  to 
persuade  all  that  come  within  our  reach  to  do  the 
same.” 

“I  am  very  glad  societies  are  being  formed  on 
common-sense  principles  at  last,”  I  replied.  “  I  never 
could  see  the  use  of  working  on  such  a  principle  as  they 
began  with.” 

“No.”  returned  Mary,  “itAvasjust  doing  nothing 
at  all,  spending  time  and  money  for  no  good  whatever. 
But  do  you  not  think,  Fanny,”  she  continued  ear¬ 
nestly,  “  that  women  may  do  much  by  private  influence  ? 
Acting  themselves  on  the  principle,  may  they  not  be 
able  to  lead  others  to  adopt  it?  Ah,  if  my  deal- 
mother  had  but  heard  of  this  plan  and  tried  it  vears 
ago  !”  . 

Mary’s  exclamation  touched  a  chord  in  my  OAvn  heart, 
and  I  could  not  help  responding — 

“  And  if  my  clear  father  had  acted  Apon  it !” 

We  understood  each  other,  and  thenceforth  there  was 
another  bond  of  union  between  us: — the  determination 
to  do  all  that  lay  in  our  power  for  the  advancement  of 
true  temperance.  It  was  not  a  new  thought  with  Mary, 
however.  She  went  on  to  tell  me  that  she  had  long- 
been  considering  the  subject. 

“Yes  Fanny,”  she  added  solemnly,  “  as  I  knelt  by 
my  dying  father  on  that  fearful  night,  I  made  a  firm 
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resolution  to  devote  some  portion  of  my  energies  and 
influence  to  the  work  of  lessening  the  misery  produced 
by  this  one  great  evil.  “  It  will  involve  sacrifices,  one 
perhaps  of  which  I  hardly  dare  to  think;”  she  paused, 
and  a  deep  blush  passed  over  her  face; — “  But  I  have 
counted  all  costs,  and  am  not  to  be  moved  from  my 
pm'pose.” 

“  But  Mary,  dear,”  I  ventured  to  say,  “  will  it  not 
appear  like  a  reflection  upon  your  poor  father  for  you 
to  engage  openly  in  the  temperance  cause  ?” . 

“  My  father’s  sad  fate,  Fanny,  is  my  greatest  stimulus 
to  the  work.  If  I  can  but  save  one  family  from  sorrows 
like  those  we  have  endured !”  and  her  face  glowed  with 
excitement  as  she  spoke. 

“I  shall  not  take  the  first  step  without  consulting 
mamma,”  she  resumed,  “but  I’m  afraid  she  will  be  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  my  way.” 

Mary  was  not  without  ground  for  this  fear.  Strange  ■ 
to  say,  though  so  great  a  sufferer  from  the  etfects  of 
intemperance,  Mrs.  Lister  had  never  laid  the  blame 
where  in  truth  it  chiefly  lies,  on  the  agent  that  dnectly 
produces  the  evil — the  drink  itself.  The  period  of 
which  I  write  was  in  the  early  history  of  the  associations 
formed  for  the  advocacy  of  true  temperance,  and  people 
as  yet  scarcely  understood  the  views  of  those  who  saw 
no  hope  of  universal  sobriety  on  any  other  plan.  It 
had  certainly  often  occurred  to  Mrs.  Lister  what  a  good 
thing  it  would  be  if  her  husband  could  be  led  to  join 
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the  temperance  society — the  term  teetotalism  was  not 
generally  used  then — but  she  had  never  felt  it  was  her 
duty  to  lead  the  way  and  win  him  to  follow.  The 
“respectable”  classes  of  society  looked  upon  the  move¬ 
ment  in  much  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  we  regard 
the  most  servile  occupations,  as  something  needful  to 
be  done,  but  which  we  should  never  think  of  degrading 
ourselves  by  doing.  Few  rose  higher  in  their  estimate 
of  it  than  to  confess  that  abstinence  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  drunkard;  not  perceiving  the  truth,  so  palpable 
in  all  other  matters,  that  to  destroy  the  evil  we  must 
entirely  remove  the  cause.  That  cause  people  believed 
to  be,  weakness  of  mind,  inability  to  resist  temptation, 
in  short,  anything  rather  than  the  drink  itself. 

Mary  was  one  of  the  few  who  looked  beyond  the 
mere  outward  and  temporary  view  of  the  matter,  and 
despised  the  petty  pride  and  fastidiousness  which  would 
keep  aloof  from  the  movement  many  of  those  who  laid 
claim  to  intelligence  and  respectability. 

The  subject  was  broached  at  tea  the  same  evening. 
It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  introduce  to  Mrs.  Lister, 
but  Mary  began  cautiously. 

“Mamma,  would  you  object  to  my  inviting  Mrs. 
Bell  to  spend  an  evening  with  us  ?”  she  asked. 

“  What  Mrs.  Bell,  dear  ?” 

“  I  know  but  one,  mamma;  I  have  her  little  boy  as 
a  pupil,  you  know.” 
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“  My  dear  Mary !  Why  she  was  dismissed  from  the 
Congregational  church  for - ” 

Mrs.  Lister  paused  suddenly  ;  a  topic  had  been 
entered  on  wMch  had  hitherto  been  tacitly  ignored  in 
her  presence,  and  this  reference  to  it  appeared  to  dis¬ 
tress  her. 

“  For  drinking,”  said  Mary  in  a  low  tone,  “  Yes 
mother,  I  know  it,  but  she  is  now  restored  to  her 
membership,  a  trophy  of  total  abstinence.  You  have 
no  idea  what  a  charming  woman  she  is — quite  fascina¬ 
ting  in  her  manners,  and  in  all  respects  very  lady-like.” 

“I  cannot  think,  Mary,”  returned  her  mother,  “that 
an  educated  lady-like  woman  could  so  far  degrade  her¬ 
self.  Men  have  so  many  more  temptations  to  such  a 
vice,”  she  added,  sighing  deeply;  “but  for  a  woman  to 
be  led  into  it !  ” 

Had  Mrs.  Lister  known  the  sad  testimony  I  could 
bear  on  the  subject,  she  would  not  have  spoken  thus  ! 

“  There  are  too  many  such  instances,  mother,”  replied 
Mary,  “  and  I  assure  you  Mrs.  Bell  is  a  true  gentle¬ 
woman.  I  know  her  history,  for  she  does  not  shrink 
from  speaking  of  the  victory  she  has  gained.  She 
labours  hard  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  I  have  a 
exeat  desire  to  unite  Avith  her  and  some  other  friends 

o 

in  promoting  it.  In  fact,  I  wish  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber.” 

“  My  dear  child,  what  can  you  mean  ?”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Lister;  “  would  you  have  it  supposed  that  you 
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are  afraid  of  becoming  a  drunkard  ?”  And  so  absurd 
did  the  supposition  appear  as  she  looked  in  Mary's 
sweet  face,  that  a  smile  brightened  her  own  pale  one  at 
the  thought. 

“No  fear  that  people  will  think  any  such  thing,’’ 
said  Mary,  now  laughing  in  her  turn,  “  but  even  if 
■they  are  so  foolish,  should  that  keep  me  back  from 
doing  good  ?” 

“  What  would  it  involve  on  your  part  Mary  ?”  asked 
her  mother;  “you  never  take  even  a  glass  of  wiae; 
•why  should  you  pledge  yourself?” 

“  To  give  my  influence  w^eight  in  gaming  others. 
But  it  would  involve  more  than  my  individual  abstin¬ 
ence;  I  should  try  to  persuade  you  to  banish  all  such 
articles  of  drink  from  our  table,  for  I  cannot  see  any 
consistency  in  abstainers  ofPering  them  to  their  friends.” 

“  That  would  be  no  hardship  to  me  personally,  dear,” 
replied  Mrs.  Lister.  “  No,”  she  continued  with  emotion, 
“  I  can  never  desire  to  taste  again  the  evil  thing  that 
has  lost  to  me,  for  ever,  a  once  good  and  tender  husband, 
and  robbed  my  children  of  a  father  ;  but  still  as  a 
matter  of  hospitality  it  seems  necessary  to  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  house.” 

“  It  only  seems  so  mother,  it  is  not  really  so;  I  feel 
sure  that  none  of  the  few  friends  we  have  -will  value 
our  society  the  less  for  the  absence  of  one  article  of 
■diet  from  our  table.” 

“  Well,  dear  Mary,  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will  do 
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anything  imprudent.  I  think  you  may  be  safely  left 
to  act  for  yourself.  “  But.”  added  Mrs.  Lister,  -with  an 
arch  look,  “  there  is  a  certain  young  gentleman  who 
will  expect  to  have  some  voice  in  the  matter  ;  he  is,  I 
suspect,  too  independent  to  become  an  abstauier,  for 
any  young  lady’s  sake  ;  even  yours,  Mary.” 

“I  would  not  ask  him,  mother,”  replied  Mary, 
blushing  deeply.  “  The  principle  adopted  merely  to 
secure  the  approval  of  any  human  bemg,  is  little  worth, 
or  rather  is  no  principle  at  all.  I  have  not  yet  written 
to  Frank  on  the  subject,  and  can’t  tell  what  effect  my 
profession  of  abstinence  will  have  upon  him.  Time 
will  tell.  Bnt  may  I  conclude,  mamma,  that  you  will 
not  shrink  from  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Bell  ?  ” 

“  As  yon  will,  my  darling  ;  I  can  refuse  you  nothing; 
and  in  truth  the  opinions  of  the  world  are  of  little 
moment  to  me.” 

And  so  the  conference  closed,  and  Mary  went  to 
rest  that  night  congratulating  herself  that  one  important 
step  was  taken  in  the  path  she  had  marked  out  for  her 
feet. 

But  I  fancy  my  reader  saying,  ‘‘  Ah  indeed,  Maiy  is 
already  engaged,  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Well  friend,  is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?  ”  A  well- 
eonducted  young  lady,  nearly  nineteen,  may  surely  be 
considered  eligible  for  an  affair  of  the  heart.  But  the 
admission  thus  made  necessitates  the  introduction  of 
other  characters  upon  the  scene. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

FRANK. 

To-morrow  is  a  day  too  far 
To  trust,  whate’er  the  day  be, 

We  know  a  little,  what  we  are. 

But  who  knows  what  he  may  be  ? 

Owen  Meredith. 

/^EANK  HAMEE  was  the  son  of  a  widow-lady  of 
Scotch  descent.  Her  husband  was  an  Englishman 
of  independent  fortune  and  amiable  character, 
who,  while  yisiting  in  Edinburgh,  was  attracted  by  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  fair  Scotswoman, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  her  affections,  and  in  per¬ 
suading  her  to  accompany  him  to  England  as  his  bride. 
Two  children  blessed  then’  union,  and  added  to  the 
happiness  which  was  destined,  howeTer,  to  be  of  short 
duration. 

Mr.  Hamer  had  purchased  a  small  estate  called  Fair- 
field,  at  Newburn  in  Yorkshire.  During  the  alterations 
and  improvements  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
before  residing  upon  it,  his  wife  went  to  stay  with  her 
friends  in  Edinburgh.  The  two  children,  Laura  and 
Frank,  were  with  her,  and  it  was  decided,  on  her  return  to 
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England,  that  the  little  girl,  a  lovely  child  of  two  years 
and-a-half,  should  remain  with  her  mother’s  relatives 
some  time  longer,  until  affahs  were  settled  in  the  new 
home.  Her  infant  son,  Frank,  returned  to  Yorkshire 
with  his  parents,  Mr.  Hamer  intending  to  fetch  home 
the  little  girl  as  soon  as  his  wife  was  ready  to  receive 
her.  The  time  arrived,  and  the  fond  husband  took 
leave  of  his  wife  and  babe  to  see  them,  alas  !  no  more. 
Eeaching  Edinburg  in  safety,  he  set  out  after  a  few 
days,  on  his  return  home.  The  little  girl  was  delicate, 
and  a  short  voyage  was  recommended  as  likely  to  be 
beneficial.  Having  business  in  London,  therefore,  Mr. 
Hamer  determined  to  go  round  by  sea,  the  weather 
being  very  warm  and  fine.  A  fatal  choice  this  proved 
to  be.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  and  wrecked  within  sight  of  Holy  Island,  by 
being  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  Very  few  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  escaped  with  life,  and  among  the  lost  were 
numbered  Mr.  Hamer  and  his  little  one. 

Grief  like  that  of  Mrs.  Hamer,  when  the  loss  of  the 
vessel  was  known,  and  all  hope  of  her  husband’s  life 
or  that  of  her  child  having  been  saved,  was  at  an  end, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  For  many  weeks  she 
lay  on  a  sick-bed,  utterly  unmindful  of  all  around  her; 
not  even  the  caresses  of  her  little  son  having  power  to 
arouse  her  from  the  fearful  prostration  brought  on  by 
excessive  anguish.  She  could  not  be  induced  to  return 
to  Edinburgh,  or  to  think  of  quitting  the  home  that 
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liad  been  adorned  for  her  pleasure  by  the  loved  and  lost 
one.  Friends  from  Scotland  visited  her  for  months 
together,  and  a  kind  aunt,  her  nearest  relative,  took  up 
her  abode  at  Fan-field  for  a  time,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  young  widow.  And  so, 
in  process  of  time  she  once  more  took  an  interest  in 
life,  and  set  herself  to  the  work  of  superintending  the 
education  of  little  Frank,  and  made  some  efforts  for 
the  good  of  those  around  her  ;  for  she  was  of  a  kind 
and  generous  nature,  and  had  abundant  means  of 
liberality. 

The  pleasant  villa  of  Fairfield  was  situated  about 
half-a-mile  from  “The  Cottage,”  and  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Hamer’s  great  sorrow  became  the  occasion  of  a  friend¬ 
ship  between  Mrs.  Lister  and  the  widow,  which 
subsequent  events  only  tended  to  make  more  close 
and  lasting. 

Frank  was  sent  in  his  tenth  year  to  a  fii’st-class 
school  in  Edhiburgh,  for,  though  Mrs.  Hamer  preferred 
living  in  England,  her  predilection  for  Scotch  education 
was  strong.  From  school  he  was  removed  to  the 
University  dn  the  same  city,  his  mother  being  willing 
to  spare  no  expense  in  the  education  of  her  son.  So 
anxious  was  she  that  his  attainments  and  manners 
should  reach  a  high  standard,;  that  she  sometimes 
deprived  herself  of  his  society,  even  during  the  College 
vacations,  and  allowed  him  to  travel  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  visit  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
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company  of  gentlemen  whose  character  she  knew  to  be 
•snch  as  would  have  a  good  influence  on  Ins  youthful 
mind. 

And  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Frank  Hamer,  so  far 
from  disappointing  the  fond  expectations  of  his  parent, 
was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  manners,  and  a  scholar 
of  considerable  merit.  On  his  final  return  home,  he- 
l)Ccameone  of  the  partners  in  a  large  house  of  business 
in  Newbum.  Mrs.  Hamer  had  indeed  been  wishful 
that  he  should  enter  a  profession,  but  as  he  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  business,  she  yielded  to  his 
desire ;  and  his  position  in  the  firm  not  requiring  close 
personal  application  her  mind  was  cheered  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  presence  and  lovuig  attentions  of  a  son  whom, 
she  looked  upon  with  pride  equal  to  her  affection. 
But  I  am  anticipating. 

I  have  said  that  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  between 
Mrs.  Lister  and  Mrs.  Hamer,  after  the  latter  became  a 
widow.  Mrs.  Lister  called  upon  her  neighbour  to- 
express  the  sincere  sympathy  she  felt  in  her  sori’ow, 
and  in  the  hope  of  inducing  her  to  leave  the  strict 
seclusion  to  which  she  seemed  to  have  devoted  herself. 
The  kind  purpose  was  in  some  measure  successful,  and 
friendly  visits  were  interchanged  between  the  inmates 
of  Faii'field  and  “  The  Cottage.”  For  many  years  few 
other  acquaintances  were  cultivated  by  either  family, 
Mrs.  Hamer  having  an  utter  disrelish  for  mixing  with 
society,  and  Mrs.  Lister’s  growing  trouble  on  her  hus- 
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l^and’s  account  precluding  all  desire  for  it.  As  time 
passed,  little  Frank  took  increasing  delight  in  his  play¬ 
mates  at  “The  Cottage,’’  and  scarcely  a  day  went  by,  so 
long  as  he  remained  at  home,  in  which  the  children 
were  not  together.  And  thus  they  came  to  love  one 
another  almost  as  members  of  one  family,  each  child 
taking  the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the 
others. 

When  the  dark  shadow^  of  intemperance  began  to 
deepen  over  the  once  happy  hearts  of  the  Listers,  the 
gentle  mistress  of  Fairfield,  so  far  from  being  alienated, 
became  more  constant  and  tender  in  her  manifestations 
of  affection.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  shew  sympathy. 
A  sorrow,  which  in  truth  was  greater  than  her  own, 
claimed  that  sympathy,  and  it  was  given  freely.  The 
children  became  the  special  objects  of  her  care,  and 
were,  often  welcome  visitors  at  Fan-field  for  weeks 
together.  Mrs.  Hamer  was  almost  extravagantly  fond 
of  little  Mary ;  and  it  was  sometimes  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation  between  the  mothers  whether,  in  future  years, 
a  closer  bond  might  not  be  formed  between  them  by  the 
union  of  Frank  and  Mary. 

So  things  went  on  till  Frank  was  sent  to  school,  and 
was  sorely  missed  in  the  little  circle.*  He  was,  like 
his  mother,  exceedingly  generous  and  unselfish,  and  in 
person  closely  resembled  his  father,  whom  Mrs.  Hamer 
always  pronounced  to  be,  “not  the  handsomest,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  most  lovable  man  she  ever  saw.” 
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l%e  summer  and  Christmas  vacations,  when  Frank 
spent  a  month  at  home,  were  times  of  nnmixed  delight 
to  the  children;  and  in  his  absence  a  continuous  cor- 
lespondence  was  kept  up  by  most  surprising  effusions 
in  the  shape  of  letters,  Frank’s  epistles  bemg  generally 
responded  to  by  both  William  and  Mary. 

Tims  the  years  flew  past.  But  they  could  not  be 
children  always,  and  ahnost  insensibly  the  childish 
fondness  displayed  between  Frank  and  Mary  gave 
place  to  more  shy  and  quiet  marks  of  affection. 

It  was  after  Frank  left  school  for  the  University 
that  a  change,  unperceived  by  others,  but  palpable 
enough  to  themselves,  came  over  their  feelings  of 
regard  for  each  other.  In  Mary’s  view,  indeed,  there 
could  be  no  other  youth  equal  to  her  dear  “  brother 
Frank,”  as  she  had  long  called  him;  so  noble,  candid, 
and  affectionate:  and  it  was  not  until  thrilled  into  a 
dehcious  consciousness  by  a  gentle  request  from  him  ' 
that  she  would  cease  to  use  that  sisterly  term  in  her 
sweet  letters,  that  Mary  felt  how  different  was  the 
love  for  Frank  that  had  gradually  grown  up  m  her 
heart  to  that  which  still  dwelt  there  in  all  its  fulness 
for  her  owm  brother  William.  As  for  Frank,  he  had 
met  with  many  “  beauties,”  and  as  he  admitted  to 
Wilham,  with  many  really  lovely  girls  in  his  travels, 
but  not  one  that  could,  in  his  estimation,  bear  the  least 
comparison  with  his  sweet  “May.”  The  result  of 
Frank’s  request  about  the  sisterly  appellation  was,  that 
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Maiy  almost  ceased  to  write  at  all,  only  adding  a  post¬ 
script  occasionally  to  William’s  letters,  which,  in  some¬ 
what  embarrassed  terms,  expressed  the  deepest  interest 
in  Frank’s  welfare.  This  was  not  to  be  endured  by 
Frank’s  impetnons  nature,  and  affairs  were  speedily 
brought  to  a  crisis. 

“Darling  Mary,”  he  ’wrote,  in  a  small  but  precious 
billet  which  she  long  canned  in  her  bosom,  “is  it  that  you 
have  ceased  to  love  me  that  you  no  longer  write  to  me  ? 
I  have  asked  you  not  to  call  me  brother,  because  I  long 
for  a  more  endearing  name  even  than  that.  Will  you 
bestow  it  upon  me?  Will  you  not  consent  to  regard 
me  no  longer  as  your  brother,  but  as  your  ardent  lover 
— your  betrothed  husband  ?  I  am  waiting  in  unbear¬ 
able  suspense  for  your  reply,  which  must  render  me 
most  happy,  or  most  wretched,” 

I  was  not  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  answer  Mary 
gave  to  the  precious  billet,  when  she  confided  to  me, 
with  some  reservations,  the  history  of  these  love  pas¬ 
sages.  But,  judging  from  the  regular  correspondence 
that  had  gone  on  ever  since,  I  doubted  not  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  to  Frank.  Mary  made  no  display 
of  her  emotion,  but  the  happiness  that  beamed  in  her 
face,  and  murmured  in  every  tone  of  her  voice  when 
ever  she  referred  to  the  subject,  gave  truest  testimony 
to  the  bliss  thus  added  to  her  young  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  the  Spring  when 
Mary  and  I  became  acc[uainted,  and  in  the  Autumn  of 
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the  same  year,  that  her  father’s  untimely  death  took 
place. 

There  were  not  wanting  in  ISTewburn  those  lovers  of 
scandal,  who  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  aggravating 
the  calamities  of  others.  Such  persons  sagely  predicted 
that  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lister’s  death  and  the  insol¬ 
vency  of  his  affairs,  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide 
of  young  Hamer’s  love  and  his  mother’s  friendship. 

But  they  judged  after  their  OAvn  standard :  they 
little  knew  the  true  hearts  they  were  so  ready  to  con¬ 
demn  !  The  affiiction  that  had  come  upon  the  Listers 
only  rendered  the  love  of  their  friends  more  tender  ; 
and  the  poverty  in  which  they  were  left  only  caused 
deeper  thankfulness  in  the  heart  of  Frank  that  he 
should  need  no  dower  with  his  bride.  Would  that  it 
were  always  thus  amid  the  trials  of  life  !  Would  that 
friends  were  never  alienated  by  misfortune  and  adver¬ 
sity  ;  ours  would  then  be  a  happier  world  ! 

It  w^as  drawing  near  the  end  of  October  ; — Clnist- 
mas  would  soon  be  upon  us,  and  Christmas  was  to 
bring  home  Frank  Hamer.  He  had  been  home  but 
once  since  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  Mary  was  engaged 
to  him,  and  th^t  was  nearly  two  years  ago.  The  faci¬ 
lities  for  travelling  were  not  so  great  then  as  now,  and 
Mrs.  Hamer,  being  very  anxious  that  Frank  should 
make  the  most  of  his  time,  had  persuaded  him  to 
spend  the  last  two  recesses  on  the  Continent  with  some 
esteemed  though  distant  relatives  who  resided  there. 
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It  was  his  last  yeai’  at  College,  for  he  would  soon  be 
twenty-one,  and  his  mother  longed  to  have  him  per¬ 
manently  settled  at  Fairfield. 

Though  1  had  heard  much  of  Frank,  I  had  therefore, 
not  seen  Mm  as  yet,  and  it  was  certainly  not  without 
a  feeling  of  curiosity  that  I  looked  forward  to  his 
return.  It  was  evidently  with  mingled  feelings  that 
Mary  anticipated  his  coming  home.  Ho  longer  a  mere 
girl,  either  in  mind  or  person,  and  hearing  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  him  which  every  year  made  more  important  in 
her  view,  no  wonder  that  something  like  fear  was 
associated  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  meeting  again. 
Would  he  he  disappointed  in  her  ?  Would  he  repent 
the  choice  he  had  made  ?  Would  his  more  mature 
feelmgs  condemn  the  decision  of  his  youthful  heart 
Such  were  the  questions  with  which  she  wearied  herself, 
and  which,  with  many  blushes  and  sometimes  with  tears, 
were  confided  to  me.  He  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  her  that  “  he  did  not  expect  to  see  her  improved 
after  his  two  years’  absence,  that  was  impossible  and 
she,  always  ready  to  undervalue  herself,  tormented  her 
mind  with  supposing  that  the  reverse  of  improvement 
might,  nevertheless,  be  very  possible.  Then  there  was 
her  newly-formed  connection  with  the  temperance 
society;— how  would  he  take  that  ?  True,  she  had  lately 
told  him,  when  writing,  her  views  on  the  matter, 
and  of  her  union  with  the  society,  but  he  had  lightly 
passed  over  that  part  of  her  commumcation,  treating  it 
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as  a  trivial  aflPair,  and  only  showing’  that  ho  remem¬ 
bered  the  subject  at  all  by  casually  calling  her  his 
“little  abstainer.” 

Frank  had  passed  the  period  of  College  life  without 
being  much  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  “  gay  ” 
students.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  conscien¬ 
tiously  devote  themselves  to  study,  and  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  the  frivolities,  much  less  for 
the  vices,  of  many  of  his  fellows. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  had  Mary,  with  her 
new  views  of  the  evils  of  intoxicating  drink,  seen 
Frank  in  some  of  his  social  hours,  she  would  have 
trembled  with  apprehension.  He  was  certainly  never 
loiown  to  be  intoxicated,  and  some  of  Ins  College- 
mat:s  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  him  “a  bore”  for  his 
steady  adherence  to  “  moderation.”  But  the  insiduous 
foe  was  at  work.  A  liking  for  wine  was  growing  upon 
Frank,  of  which  he  was  utterly  unconscious,  and  it  had 
become  with  hhn  an  article  of  almost  daily  use.  It 
is  true  he  had  been  accustomed  to  it  at  home,  Mrs. 
Hamer  having  the  prevalent,  but  erroneous,  notion; 
that  “  growing  boys  need  some  portion  of  alcoholic 
drinks  to  sustain  their  strength.”  Nor  would 
she  have  participated  in  Mary’s  fears,  could  they 
together  have  looked  in  upon  Frank  as  he  took  his 
customary  glasses  after  dinner,  or  joined  the  more 
abstemious  of  his  associates  at  their  intellectual  even¬ 
ing  gatherings.  Not  even  had  she  seen  the  flashing 
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eye,  and  heard  the  rapid  and  brilliant  utterance  that 
testified  to  the  dangerous  excitement  of  his  mind, 
would  his  mother  hare  dreamed  of  danger.  She  would 
but  haye  congratulated  herself  the  more  on  the  splen¬ 
did  talents  and  the  social  qualities  of  her  son. 
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CHAPTEE  Y. 

THE  DAYS. 

Eeason’s  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace  and  competence. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone  : 

And  peace,  O  Virtue  !  peace  is  all  thine  owti. 

Pope. 


I 


[T  was  in  the  October  of  this  year  that  an  addition 
was  made  to  our  limited  circle  of  friends  in 
Newburn  by  a  family  distantly  connected  with 
Mrs.  Lister.  Mrs.  Day  was  second  or  third  cousin  to 
Mary’s  mother.  She  had  married  early,  and  now  in 
the  prime  of  life,  was  the  mother  of  a  large  family. 
Her  husband  held  a  situation  under  government,  which 
laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  sometimes  changing 
his  place  of  abode  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  at  this 
time  his  appointment  brought  him  to  Newburn. 

The  people  with  whom  I  had  formerly  lodged  had 
left  the  house  they  then  occupied,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  was  pleasantly  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  “The  Cottage.”  It  was  a  large  old-fashioned  man¬ 
sion,  dignified  by  the  name  of  “  TheHall,”  and  letting  at 
amoderate  rent.  Itwasfound,onMrs.Days’sprelimmary 
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yisit  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  residence,  to  he  most 
eligible  and  convenient — “just  the  thing,”  shesaid,  “for 
a  lot  of  rough  boys  like  hers.”  There  was  an  orchard 
and  kitchen-garden,  beside  the  small  garden  in  front 
where  Mary  and  I  had  passed  so  many  peaceful  hom-s. 
There  Avere  out-houses  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which 
Mrs.  Day  declared  her  “  lads  ”  would  put  to  some  use. 
Wilhe,  the  oldest,  was  a  rabbit-keeper ;  Fred,  the 
next,  was  famous  for  pigeons ;  and  Charley,  stiU 
younger,  had  his  pet  ducks  and  chickens. 

The  Days  were  a  genuine  Yorkshire  family  ;  the 
father  and  mother  possessing  a  large  measure  of  the 
kindlmess  and  hospitality  of  disposition  generally 
accorded  to  people  of  that  county.  Mrs.  Day  was  rather 
tall  and  slightly  made,  with  a  bright  countenance  that 
did  one  good  to  look  upon.  She  was  not  exactly  hand¬ 
some,  yet  one  could  not  but  adnure  her,  and  Mr.  Day 
has  been  often  heai’d  to  say  that  he  stole  the  prettiest 
girl  in  all  the  toAvn  of  Doncaster  when  he  married  his 
Kate.  Her  activity  and  energy  were  untiring.  Ko 
amount  of  household  labour  could  frighten  her;  and  as 
to  removals,  usually  regai’ded  as  things  to  be  dreaded, 
they  v/ere  trifles  to  Mrs.  Day,  It  was  no  little  matter 
that  could  exhaust  her  patience  or  ruffle  her  temper. 
She  was  perhaps  over-indulgent  to  the  boys  ;  but  they 
had  such  a  wholesome  reverence  for  their  father’s 
authority,  and  she  so  habitually  referred  all  doubtful 
matters  to  his  decision,  that  her  leniency  was  rarely 
abused. 
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A  truly  noble  man  was  Mr.  Day.  He  was  from 
the  first,  the  object  of  my  especial  admiration ; 
his  stature  was  much  above  the  ordinary  height,  yet 
finely  proportioned  and  graceful,  wliile  full  dark  eyes 
and  well-formed  features  well  expressed  the  character 
of  his  mind.  Firm,  yet  gentle,  commanding,  yet  ever 
kind  and  attentive  to  others,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
possess  every  attribute  of  a  thorough  gentleman. 

The  “  boys”  of  whom  we  heard  so  much  on  Mrs. 
Day’s  first  visit  to  Newbum,  numbered  six,  and  they 
had  one  little  sister — Alice — the  youngest,  and,  of 
course,  the  pet  of  the  whole  family. 

They  were  very  wishful  to  be  settled  in  their  new 
home  before  the  fifth  of  November,  for  that  was  a  great 
day  in  Newburn,  and  the  boys  were  eagerly  looking 
'  forward  to  the  bonfires  and  fireworks  with  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  celebrate  it.  It  was  a  dreary  season 
for  a  flitting,  and  the  Listers  felt  concerned  for  the 
comfort  of  them  new  neighbours.  Mary,  who  at  once 
took  a  strong  fancy  to  Mrs.  Day,  volunteered  her 
assistance  out  of  school-hours,  and  I  gladly  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  the  scene  of  action.  There  was  plenty 
to  be  done,  but  a  few  days  of  energetic  work  sufiiced  to 
put  matters  into  train,  and  a  week  had  scarcely  passed 
before  all  was  in  good  order. 

When  Mary  and  I  first  went  to  “  The  Hall”  we 
found  Mr.  Day  as  busy  as  his  wife.  With  the  older 
boys  working  under  his  direction,  he  made  short  work 
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of  unloading  the  furniture  and  seeing  each  article 
deposited  in  its  proper  place. 

“  My  husband  is  far  more  systematic  than  I,  Miss 
-Lister,  Mrs.  Day  said,  as  Mary  stood  for  a  moment 
watching  his  moyements.  “  In  fact,  I  know  he  thinks 
me  very  deficient  in  that  respect,”  she  added,  with  a 
quick  sly  look  at  Mr.  Day.  “  I  wish  I  had  more  order 
in  my  constitution,  if  only  for  his  sake.” 

Mary  gave  me  a  quiet  smile  at  this  good-humoured 
acknowledgment  of  Mrs.  Day’s,  who  was  in  truth  a 
capital  type  of  the  good  Yorkshire  housewife. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  against  such  of  the  middle 
class,  that  they  are  too  entirely  engrossed  with  the 
material  interests  of  their  homes ;  that  they  occupy  then’ 
own  hands  more  than  is  needful  with  the  cooking  and 
preparation  of  food,  and  with  the  actual  cleaning  of 
their  houses,  the  baking,  ironing,  and  other  “  servants’ 
work.”  Well,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
make  themselves  slaves  to  the  love  of  a  fine  house  ;  who 
are  for  ever  scrubbing,  scouring,  and  polishing,  to  the 
utter  banishment  of  all  comfort,  and  who  are  ready  to 
scream  with  distress  if  a  finger  is  laid  on  the  shining 
table,  if  a  foot  is  placed  on  the  fender,  or  a  desecrating 
hand  touches  the  “  bright  poker,”  still  I  cannot  think  it 
beneath  any  woman— any  lady  if  you  will,  to  do  a 
portion  of  the  manual  work  required  for  the  comfort  of 
a  family,  where  the  income  will  not  honestly  afford 
more  than  one  servant.  If  the  hands  may  be  a  littlg 
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l  ed,  and  if  the  large  apron  may  have  to  be  taken  off  in 
a  fuss  when  a  caller  pops  in  during  the  morning,  there 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  more  honour  than  disgrace  in 
these  evidences  of  a  busy  and  useful  life.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  Yorkshire  matrons  do  spend  too  much  time 
and  thought  on  “what  shall  we  eat?”  and  make  the 
table  too  prominent  an  object  in  their  daily  work ;  but 
this,  I  suspect,  is  usually  less  their  fault  than  that  of 
their  husbands,  who  will  have  a  hot  dinner  and  tasty 
supper  the  week  round,  without  duly  considering  upon 
whom  the  chief  burden  of  preparation  falls.  But  this 
by  the  way. 

Whatever  were  Mrs.  Day’s  deficiences  in  respect  of 
order,  she  got  through  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  that 
without  being  weary  or  fagged.  The  more  I  saw  of  her 
on  further  acquaintance,  the  more  was  I  astonished  at 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  her  labours.  Her 
husband’s  income  would  not  allow  of  her  keeping  more 
than  one  servant,  who  was,  however,  such  a  servant  as 
one  very  seldom  hears  of.  She  was  an  Irish  girl  with 
a  true  Irish  heart,  so  devoted  to  her  mistress  and  the 
children  that  she  would  have  followed  them  to  the 
world’s  end.  She  was  one  of  the  few  from  the  sister 
Isle  that  give  us  in  this  country,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
better,  and,  I  believe,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Irish 
poor.  Bridget,  or,  as  she  was  generally  called  by  the 
Days,  Biddy,  was  indefatigable  in  her  department,  but 
as  her  mistress  said,  “  the  girl  could  not  do  more  than 
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she  could/’  and  a  full  portion  of  the  burden  fell  to  Mrs, 
Day’s  lot,  or  rather,  was  cheerfully  taken  up  by  her. 
The  daily  cooking,  the  weekly  baking,  the  sewings 
(which  was  no  trifle ;)  the  nursing,  washing,  and  dress¬ 
ing  of  the  younger  children,  with  miscellaneous  items 
“  too  numerous  to  mention”  all  fell  to  her  share.  By 
the  boys  “mamma”  was  in  continual  request.  From  the 
making  of  a  new  suit  to  the  tailing  of  a  kite  Mrs.  Day 
was  equal  to  everything.  Her  nimble  fingers  were 
ever  ready  and  ever  busy ;  her  pleasant  words  and 
happy  smile  were  like  breeze  and  sunshine  everywhere. 

When  the  family  was  fairly  settled  at  the  Hall,  the 
boys  were  sent  to  the  best  day-school  Newbmm  affordedy 
the  younger  ones,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  confided 
to  Mary’s  teaching ;  and  the  regular  routme  of  busy 
life  commenced  in  good  earnest.  There  was  a  house¬ 
warming  to  be  celebrated,  but  that  was  deferred  till 
Christmas,  when  Frank  Hamer  would  make  the  long- 
wished  addition  to  our  number. 

Meantime,  Mary  and  I  were  invited  by  the  boys  to 
join  them  on  “  The  Fifth”  when  they  would  shew  us. 
such  a  “  jolly  bonfire”  and  “such  squibs  and  crackers 
as  were  never  seen  out  of  Yorkshire.” 

“  And  mamma  will  make  you  each  a  parkin-cake  if 
you  come,”  exclaimed  little  Edmund,  the  fourth  of  the 
tribe. 

“  I  daresay  Miss  Lee  does’nt  know  what  parkin  isy 
Eddy,”  said  Mrs.  Day. 
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“  Not  know  what  parkin  is  1”  shouted  Charley  and 
Eddy  together. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  ignorance. 

“Fanny  is  not  a  Yorkshhe  woman,  you  know,” 
explained  Mary ;  “  our  good  parkin  and  wholesome 
porridge  are  not  known  where  she  has  lived.” 

“Miss  Lee  has  two  capital  things  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  then,”  remarked  Mr.  Day,  who  had  just 
caught  the  subject  of  our  talk. 

“  Oh,  I  have  already  found  out  the  excellence  of 
porridge,”  I  said,  “  but  parkin  I  have  never  heard  of 
before.” 

“  Well  it  has  come  to  be  an  institution  of  ‘  The 
Fifth’  almost  exclusively,  I  believe,”  replied  Mr.  Day. 
■“  At  any  rate  most  Yorkshire  housewives  consider 
parkin  as  indispensable  at  this  season,  as  spice-cake  at 
Christmas.” 

“  Spice-cake  !”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  wonder  how  many 
more  delicacies  I  have  to  discover  in  this  wonderful 
Yorkshire  !” 

“  Ala  that’s  only  another  name  for  plum -cake,”  said 
Mary,  “  so  it  will  be  notliing  new  to  you.” 

“  Have  you  seen  or  tasted  our  ‘  oat  cake,’  or  as  the 
people  often  call  it  ‘haver  bread,’  Miss  Lee  ?”  inquired 
Mr.  Day. 

“  Yes ;  and  like  it  veiy  much.  I  was  exceedingly 
puzzled  by  its  appearance,  the  first  time  I  entered  Mrs. 
Lister’s  kitchen.  I  fancied  it  was  some  kind  of  leather 
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spread  out  to  dry,  and  made  Nelly  laugh  heartily  by 
asking  its  use.” 

“Then  Mrs.  Lister  has  a  ‘creel’  in  her  kitchen,  has  she  ?” 

“  Oh,  ‘  creel’  is  the  name  of  the  frame-work  on  which 
the  cakes  are  hung,  is  it  ?  That’s  another  addition  to 
fny  knowledge.” 

“  Yes,”  cried  Willie,  “  and  we  haye  one  somewhere, 
though  it  hasn’t  been  put  up  yet.” 

“Well,  I  shall  certainly  come  for  my  parkin,  boys,”' 
I  said,  as  we  took  our  leave,  “  I  am  quite  curious  to 
taste  it.” 

“The  fifth”  came  at  last.  We  had  promised  to  be 
at  the  hall  before  dark,  and  as  Mary  had  an  extra  half¬ 
holiday,  we  were  able  to  keep  our  word.  Before  we 
got  near  the  house  we  saw  the  ruddy  light  and  rising 
sparks  of  a  famous  fire,  and  found  the  boys  piling  more 
wood  on  a  blazing  crackling  heap  that  seemed  to  me 
enough  for  half-a-dozen  fires. 

“  Where  ever  did  you  get  all  this  wood  ?”  I  asked 
of  Willie,  who  was  in  a  perfect  heat  with  work  and 
excitement. 

“  Oh,  we  have  been  chumping  this  many  days  past, 
Miss  Lee,  and  have  kept  the  wood  in  a  dry  place,  so 
now  you  see  it’s  in  prime  order.” 

I  was  about  to  ask  what  he  meant  by  “  chumping” 
but  stopped  short  at  the  recollection  that  I  had  shown 
my  ignorance  many  times  already,  resolving  to  find  it 
out  for  myself. 
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Mrs.  Day  soon  enlightened  me.  She  had  just  come 
I'rom  the  house  to  see  how  the  fire  was  prospering,  and 
now  exclaimed  with  a  merry  laugh, — 

“  I  can  testify  to  the  chumping.  Miss  Lee.  If  you 
had  seen  the  boots  and  trousers  poor  Biddy  has  had  to 
brush  the  last  week  or  two,  and  the  torn  clothes  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  to  mend,  you’d  be  able  to  understand  what 
sort  of  work  it  is.” 

“  Ah,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  chumping  is  going  out 
into  the  lanes  and  fields  to  dig  up  the  stumps  of 
trees.” 

“  W ell,  but  mamma,”  pleaded  Willie,  “  you  know  we 
always  put  on  our  old  things,  and  Biddy  neyer  grumbles 
if  we  only  mind  and  not  bring  the  dirt  in.” 

“  Ah  you  may  be  thankful  for  such  a  good  girl  as 
Biddy,”  replied  Mrs.  Day.  “  But  come,  ladies,  into  the 
house,  tea  is  almost  ready.” 

The  younger  children  had  as  usual  clustered  round 
l\Iary,  who  had  been  fully  occupied  with  their  chatter 
about  the  fireworks  the  boys  were  to  “  let  off’  in  the 
evenmg.  Wc  all  went  in  together,  excepting  Willie, 
who  stayed  to  watch  the  fire,  and,  I  believe,  really 
thought  some  mischance  would  happen  to  it  if  he  left 
it  for  a  moment. 

After  tea  the  children  marched  away  in  a  body  with, 
mamma,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  each  holding  a 
huge  brown  cake,  almost  the  size  of  a  dinner-plate, 
and  more  than  an  inch  in  thiclcness.  Mrs.  Day  brouglit 
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up  the  rear  with  a  similar  cake  in  each  hand,  nicely 
wrapped  in  paper. 

“  Nothing  would  satisfy  the  children,”  she  said,  “hut 
having  one  made  for  each  of  you  just  like  their  own,  so 
I  hope  you  will  gratify  them  by  accepting  it.” 

Of  coure  we  did  not  hesitate. 

“  It’s  customary  in  Newburn,”  observed  Mary,  as  she 
saw  my  look  of  amusement  when  the  children  proceeded 
to  make  trial  of  their  parkin,  “  to  give  each  member  of 
the  family  a  separate  share,  and  to  send  shares  also  to 
favoured  ones.” 

“I’m  sure  we’re  very  fortunate,”  I  said,  “to  be 
accounted  the  favoured  friends.” 

“  You  may  thank  the  boys,”  said  Mrs.  Day,  laugh¬ 
ing,  “  for  I  believe  I  should  not  have  thought  about  it. 
But  these  cakes  are  for  you  and  Miss  Lister  to  take 
home  ;  you  must  taste  our  parkin  here  as  well.” 

Saying  this  she  brought  from  the  closet  a  dish  of 
parkin  broken  into  rough  pieces,  observing  that  the 
flavour  was  better  preserved  thus  than  by  using  a 
knife. 

It  is  not  everyone  that  relishes  this  Yorksliire  sweet. 
I  thought  ifc  excellent,  and  praised  it  accordingly,  and 
dehghted  the  boys  by  declaring  that  I  would  have  the 
recipe  and  always  make  some  when  I  had  a  house  of 
my  own. 

“  You’ll  have  no  need  to  write  it  down.  Miss  Lee,” 
cried  Fred,  who  was  regarded  as  the  old  man  of  the 
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family  ;  “it’s  only  treacle  and  oatmeal,  and  butter, 
with  a  touch  of  ginger  to  spice  it.” 

I  thanked  Fred  for  his  information,  but  added,  that 
as  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  art  in  the  mixing  and 
baking,  I  would  come  and  take  a  lesson  some  day.” 

“Well,  children!  ”  cried  a  cheery  voice  at  the  par¬ 
lour  door,  and  papa  was  instantly  seized  upon  as  he 
entered,  and  challenged  to  produce  the  fireworks  he  had 
promised  to  bring  fi’om  the  town.  Little  Alice  had 
met  him  outside  and  was  seated  triumphantly  on  his 
shoulder,  gazing  down  from  her  elevation  on  the  cla¬ 
mourous  urchins  below  with  a  proud  look  of  security 
that  was  charming  to  see. 

“  Very  happy  to  see  you,  young  ladies,”  said  Mr.  Day, 
as  Mary  and  I  rose  to  meet  him.  “  As  to  the  fire-works 
boys  ”  he  continued,  “  I’ve  been  thinking  that  perhaps 
Miss  Lister  and  Miss  Lee  might  like  to  see  the  display 
m  the  Market-place  for  a  short  time,  before  we  send 
up  om’  rockets  here.  If  they  would,  we  can  all  go  to¬ 
gether.” 

The  boys  jumped  and  clapped  then:  hands  at  this. 
Mary,  having  often  witnessed  the  doings  at  Newbum, 
preferred  staying  with  Mrs.  Day  ;  so,  willing  to  see  all 
I  could  of  the  celebration,  and  more  wislxful  still,  perhaps, 
to  please  the  children,  I  joined  the  merry  party  with  a 
good  will.  Even  Willie  was  tempted  to  go,  having 
brought  his  fire  to  such  a  size  and  redness  that  it  might 
safely  be  left  for  an  hour  without  fear  of  extinction. 
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“You  will  be  well  guarded,  Fanny,”  Mary  said,  as 
we  set  out  on  our  walk, 

“  Yes  indeed,  five  young  gentlemen  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Day,”  I  replied  :  for  Tom,  next  older  than  Alice, 
had  begged  so  earnestly  to  go  that  papa  could  not 
deny  him. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  town  in  England  that  more 
heartily  celebrated  the  fifth  of  Yovemberthan  Newburn. 
The  pretty  square  Market-place  was  cleared  of  “  apple- 
women,”  and  stall-keepers  of  every  kind,  and  given  up 
for  that  evening  to  the  toivnspeople  who  chose  to  as¬ 
semble  and  enjoy  the  fun  in  public.  A  bonfire  was 
allowed  to  blaze  in  the  centre,  and  the  surrounding 
shops  being  carefully  closed,  a  continuous  rushing  of 
squibs,  darting  of  rockets,  burning  of  coloured  lights, 
and  all  the  variety  of  glittering  fireworks  was  kept  up 
by  the  youths  that  gathered  in  merry  crowds  around 
the  fire.  The  pavement  on  every  side,  was  filled  with 
spectators,  among  whom  there  was  no  lack  of  laughter 
loving  lasses,  who  every  now  and  then  were  sent 
screaming  and  rushing  in  all  directions  by  some  mis¬ 
chievous  “  lads”  discharging  a  squib  or  cracker  among 
them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  gowns  and  ribbons,  and 
the  immense  delight  of  the  various  lookers-on.  From 
the  upper  windows  of  the  houses,  the  more  timid  or 
more  fastidious  young  ladies  overlooked  the  scene,  and, 
whenever  a  blue-light  or  roman-candle  was  burning, 
presented  an  array  of  ghastly  yet  smiling  faces,  to  the 
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great  amusement  of  the  people  below.  Occasionally 
a  fiery  pigeon  or  bird  of  gayer  plumage  was  sent  flying 
over-head,  right  across  the  market-place,  on  an  invisible 
cord  stretching  fi-om  wmdow  to  window. 

All  this  was  new  to  me,  for  I  had  lived  in  a  large 
town  where  such  demonstrations  were  confined  by  law, 
as  far  as  possible,  within  the  precincts  of  the  yai-ds  or 
gardens  connected  with  private  dwellings.  Most  likely 
such  will  be  the  case  at  Newburn  in  the  present  day, 
l)ut  I  am  describing  what  w-as  customaiy  there  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Day  politely  offered  to  procure  me  admission 
into  one  of  the  houses  where  I  might  have  a  view  from 
the  window,  but  I  preferred  remaining  with  my  friends 
for  the  short  time  we  intended  to  stay.  We  were  a 
little  raised  above  the  crowd,  having  taken  our  stand 
upon  some  steps,  and  I  contemplated  the  scene  with 
great  interest. 

“  The  folks  all  appear  very  happy,  don’t  they,”  said 
Mr.  Day.  “And  yet,  if  you  observe  closely,  and  follow 
individuals  with  your  eye,  you’ll  soon  discover  some 
exceptions  to  the  general  merriment,’’ 

“  But  what  should  bring  them  here  ?”  I  asked,  “  if 
they  are  not  disposed  to  enjoy  the  fun  ?” 

“  Look  at  the  group  just  in  front  of  us,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  in  reply. 

There  Avas  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  faces,  and  I 
observed  a  genteel-looking  woman  holding  with  all  her 
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might  to  the  arm  of  a  man  whom  I  supposed  to  be  her 
husband.  He  was  trying  to  break  away  from  her  to  go 
into  the  pubhc-honse,  which  was  close  by,  and  was 
making  desperate  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  her 
grasp.  He  was  already  intoxicated,  and  his  awkward 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  woman’s  hold  caused  roars  of 
laughter  among  the  crowd  immediately  surrounding 
them.  The  woman  shrank,  and  bent  her  head  in  shame, 
as  the  j)itiless  spectators  thus  shewed  their  enjoyment 
of  the  scene,  and  at  length,  weary  with  her  fruitless 
efforts  to  drag  the  drunkard  away,  suddenly  left  him  to 
follow  his  inclination.  Bui  the  countenance  she  turned 
upon  him, — the  look  of  hate  and  rage  that  blazed  in 
her  eyes,  was  dreadful  to  witness.  Both  the  man  and 
the  woman  were  young  and  well  dressed,  and  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  middle-class.  The  woman  had  hand¬ 
some  features,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  pain, 
stranger  as  she  was,  that  I  saw  her  face  become  really 
hideous  from  the  evil  passions  aroused  by  the  exposure 
of  her  wretched  husband.  As  she  passed  out  of  sight, 
he  staggered  into  the  inn,  and  I  could  not  but  imagine 
the  misery  and  strife  that  would  surely  follow  his  return 
home.  There  was  another  public-house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  both  houses  seemed  overflowing 
with  customers,  whose  boisterous  singing,  shouting,  and 
swearing,  could  be  distiuctly  heard  through  the  open 
windows,  while  every  now  and  then  the  reeling  victims 
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of  alcohol  found,  their  way  into  the  street,  and  others, 
ready  to  he  deluded,  took  their  places. 

“  Is  it  not  hateful,”  said  Mr.  Day,  “  that  the  most 
innocent  merry-making  is  thus  made  the  occasion  of 
riot  and  wickedness  ?  And  to  think  that  all  this  evil 
may  be  traced  to  one  thing  as  its  source  ;  one  thing  , 
which  in  reality  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  any  man’s 
well-being,  and  might  be  banished  from  the  land  at 
once  with  unspeakable  advantage  !” 

Many  more  illustrations  of  the  evil  presented  them¬ 
selves  as  we  went  home.  One  incident  amused  me. 

Two  women  walked  before  us,  preceded  by  a  man 
who  had  in  his  hands  a  good  brmdle  of  “  squibs  and 
crackers.” 

“  Well !”  exclaimed  one  woman,  “  I’d  niver  let  mah 
chap  wear  Ms  brass  o’  that  rubbish  hawiver ;  it’s  just 
thro  win  t’money  into  th’  air.” 

“  Happens  yors  al  spend  his  war  nor  that,  Sally,” 
returned  the  other,  falling  back  a  little  to  prevent  her 
husband’s  hearhag.  “  I  tell’d  mine  he  mud  just  please  t’ 
barns  a  bit  wi  some  squibs,  an  I  think  he’d  better  throw 
his  brass  into  th’  air  nor  cum  whoam  drunk.” 

“  Eh,  well,  I  niver  thowt  o’  that,”  responded  Sally  ; 
“  it  wad  be  betther  lass,  an  I  wish  mine  had  done  t’ 
saame.  He’ll  cum  whoam  drunk  eniff  to-neet.” 

Mr.  Day  permitted  the  elder  boys  to  fire  off  a  few 
among  the  numberless  squibs  that  were  everywhere 
exploding ;  and  after  enjoying  the  racket  and  confusion 
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of  such  a  scene,  as  only  boys  can,  they  hastened  home, 
followed  by  papa  and  myself,  to  finish  the  evening  bv 
their  own  bonfire.  This  was  found  to  be  in  capital 
order,  and  to  add  to  the  boys’  pleasure,  the  good- 
natured  Biddy  had  washed  a  number  of  large  potatoes, 
and  placed  them  round  the  edge  of  the  fire  to  roast. 
The  rockets  and  other  fire-works  were  then  “  let  off” 
amid  loud  exclamations  of  delight,  little  Alice  looking 
oil  in  wonder  that  made  her  blue  eyes  very  large,  but 
without  any  fear  even  when  Willie’s  cannon  was  dis¬ 
charged,  for  papa  had  her  in  his  arms,  and  her  feeling 
of  safety  was  therefore  perfect  and  entire. 

Sfary  and  I  returned  home  with  many  pleasant 
thoughts  of  our  new  friends.  We  left  the  boys  seated 
by  the  still  glowing  embers  of  the  fire,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  till  the  clock  struck  ten. 

Mrs.  Lister  made  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Day,  heartily 
welcome  at  “The  Cottage”  whenever  she  could  find  time 
to  visit  us,  which,  truth  to  tell,  was  not  very  often  ; 
and  what  with  our  visits  to  “The  Hall,”  andthe  frequent 
presence  of  the  young  Days  in  our  little  home,  the 
time  passed  quickly  enough.  Even  Mary  did  not  seem 
to  think  it  long,  for  every  hour  was  so  fully  occupied 
that  she  had  no  time  to  spend  in  musing ;  and  her 
anticipations  were  of  so  pleasant  a  nature,  that  recent 
sorrows,  though  not  forgotten,  were  soothed,  and 
merged  in  hope’s  bright  future. 

And  I  ?  Well  I  was  almost  happy  through  mv 
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interest  in  Mary’s  happiness.  If  sometimes  I  was 
tempted  enviously  to  compare  my  oto  desolate  lot 
with  that  of  my  beloved  friend,  in  that  she  had  conso¬ 
lation  under  her  sorrows  such  as  I  could  never  hope  to 
possess — the  love  and  sympathy  of  a  noble  manly  heart, 
I  was  still  able  to  quell  such  unthankful  feelings,  and 
with  child-like  trust  in  Divine  Providence  to  say,  “All 
things  shall  work  together  for  good.” 

And  thus  the  week  preceding  Christmas  found  us, 
all  busily  engaged  and  intent  on  some  definite  object; 
Mrs.  Lister’s  and  mine  being  identical — the  household 
arrangements,  made  with  constant  reference  to  Mary’s 
comfort  and  happiness.  We  took  care  to  be  very  busy 
only  during  school-hours,  when  she  was  away,  and 
were  always  prepared  to  receive  her  on  her  return 
home,  dressed,  and  employed  in  the  sittmg-room,  as 
though  such  matters  as  cooking,  ironing,  dusting  and 
so  forth  were  quite  unknown  to  us.  Nelly  did  her 
part  well  ;  always  ready  even  on  the  busiest  days  to 
wait  at  dinner,  and  to  prepare  the  tea,  with  a  shining 
rosy  face  and  rosier  arms,  a  clean  white  apron  and 
small  mob  cap.  Nelly  was  really  a  “  bonny  lass 
was  evidently  aware  of  her  attractions,  and  very  careful 
they  should  not  be  lessened  by  dirt  and  untidiness.  It 
was  marvellous  how  she  managed  to  be  always  neat 
and  clean,  even  amidst  the  necessarily  dirty  work  that 
must  be  done  by  some  one  in  every  house.  Her  kitchen 
was  the  very  perfection  of  neatness  and  order  ;  and 
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surely  there  are  no  kitchens  equal  to  those  of  Yorkshire, 
especially  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes,  for  a 
cheerful  bright-looking  cleanliness,  combined  with 
comfort  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  The  well-flagged 
floor,  scoured  with  white  or  shghtly  yellow  stone  ;  the 
dresser  and  tables  brushed  daily  with  sand  and  soap 
till  they  are  whiter  than  the  floor;  the  cushioned  rocking 
chah,  whether  there  are  children  to  be  rocked  or  not, 
usually  occupying  some  snug  corner  ;  the  black  bright 
grate,  and  still  brighter  fire-irons,  and  the  polished 
tins  upon  the  wall,  present  a  picture  truly  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  And  Nelly’s  kitchen  was  indeed  a  pleasant 
sight  of  an  evenuig  when  she  was  “  cleaned  up  ”  and 
sitting  at  her  sewing,  or  labouriously  writing  out  the 
copy  Miss  Lister  had  set  her.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
made  a  difference  had  there  been  half-a-dozen  children 
in  the  house,  but  I  feel  sure  a  whole  dozen  of  them 
could  not  have  transformed  Nelly  into  a  slatternly  or 
untidy  gud.  True  there  was  occasionally  an  evening 
visitor  in  the  form  of  a  good-looking  young  man,  who 
was  allowed  by  Mrs.  Lister  to  see  Nelly  there  once  a 
week  on  condition  that  he  always  took  his  departure 
before  ten  o’clock.  Perhaps  this  was  an  additional 
inducement  to  Nelly  to  keep  the  kitchen  as  nice  as 
possible,  especially  on  that  particular  evening  of  the 
week  devoted  to  his  entertainment.  But  I  often  thought 
Thomas,”  as  she  called  him,  was  a  most  fortunate 
young  man  to  have  such  a  wife  in  prospect. 
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OHAPTEE  VI. 


THE  EAEEWELL  PEAST. 


Ohj  tliat  men  slioiild  put  an  enemy  in 
Their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains  ;  that  we 
Should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause 
Transform  ourselves  to  beasts  I 

Shakespbee. 


EFORE  Frank  Hamer’s  retuim  home  let  me  beg 
I  my  readers  to  take  a  look  at  him  among  hi*^ 
college  friends. 

It  was,  as  I  haye  said,  the  week  before  Christmas. 


In  one  of  the  largest  tayems  of  the  old  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  a  certain  eyening  of  that  week,  were 
assembled  seyeral  students  of  the  Uniyersity,  together 
with  some  other  young  “gents,”  characteristically 
so  designated.  It  was  plainly  some  festiye  occasion 
on  which  they  had  met.  A  large  table  was  laid  out 
for  supper,  in  the  best  style,  not  lacking  an  abundance 
of  tumblers  and  wine-glasses  destined  to  be  often  filled 
and  drained  that  night  by  the  gay  youths  gathered 
there.  They  had  engaged  a  spacious  and  handsome 
room  for  the  occasion,  and  those  already  assembled 
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were  lounging  about  on  the  sofas  or  promenading  the 
apartment  in  very  “  fast”  fashion. 

“  I  wonder”  said  a  youth  who  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  means  of  a  collar  in  the  BjU’on  style,  rather 
a  daring  thing  at  that  day — “  I  wonder  if  that  proud 
Hamer  join  us  this  evening.” 

“  If  he  promised,  he’U  come,”  said  a  handsome 
slightly  wild-looking  young  man.  “  I  know  Frank 
Hamer  better  than  most  people.  He  and  I  are  of  the 
same  county  you  know,  in  fact,  we  are  near  neighbours. 
He  is  proud  certainly,  and  yet — ” 

“  And  yet,”  chimed  in  another  speaker,  “it  is  strange 
he  should  be  so  intimate  with  that  young  what  do  you 
call  him  ? — Lister — is’nt  it  now  ?” 

“Well,”  said  he  of  the  B}Ton  collar,  “  Lister  is  a 
very  respectable  fellow.  He  has  a  capital  prospect 
at  Armstrong’s  I  can  tell  you.  They  say  he  is  a  most 
valuable  ‘  clerk’.” 

“  Nay,  he’s  something  better  than  a  clerk,”  put  in 
another  voice. 

“  Eespectable !  yes  he’s  respectable  enough,”  sneered 
the  wild-looking  One ;  far  too  respectable  to  be  a 
pleasant  companion  you  would  think ;  but  he  is  to  be 
Frank’s  brother-in-law,  and  a  very  pretty  wife  Hamer 
will  have,  if  she  has  not  run  ofP  in  her  good  looks  since 
I  saw  her.” 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  the  Byronic  youth,  “  Frank  may 
well  be  so  fond  of  him  !  I’ll  wager  anything  it’s  that 
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Lister  then  that  keeps  him  so  much  afraid  of  a  glass. 
Lister  you  know  is  a  temperance  man.  But  is  it  a  fact 
that  Hamer  is  going  to  throw  his  money  away  on  a 
portionless  girl  ?” 

“Icanonly  tell  you,”  answered  the  youth  that  claimed 
neighbourhood  with  Frank,  “that  they  have  been 
engaged  almost  ever  since  they  were  children.  I  wish 
I  could  step  into  Frank’s  shoes  !” 

The  last  speaker  was  a  young  man  named  Mills  who 
was,  as  he  stated,  a  resident  in  the  same  locality  as 
Frank.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  landholder  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newbum,  and  prided  himself  upon  keeping 
up,  in  these,  (as  he  called  them)  degenerate  times,  the 
character  of  a  “  good  old  English  gentleman”  of  the 
true  stamp  and'metal.  Of  course,  unbounded  hospitality 
was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  maintaining  his 
popularity,  and,  of  course  also,  he  would  have  regarded 
any  person  as  insane  who  should  have  argued  for  the 
possibility  of  being  hospitable  without  an  abundant 
supply  at  all  times  and  seasons,  of  every  kind  of 
intoxicating  drink.  Whether  he  entertained  his  friends 
or  treated  his  dependants,  Mr.  Mills  evidently  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  best  test  of  a  good  and  genial  host 
lay  in  his  willingness  to  furnish  the  means  of  “jovial 
enjoyment”  to  the  full  extent  of  every  one’s  desire, 
Eunley  House,  the  residence  of  this  jolly  and  really 
kind-hearted  country  gentleman  was  about  two  miles 
from  Fairfield,  and  Mr.  Mills  was  Avell  known  to  most 
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of  the  hfewbiirn  people.  He  was  exceedihgly  generous- 
and  was  universally  liked  by  all  classes.  But  at  the 
time  to  which  my  story  now  refers,  a  feeling  of  pity  was 
sure  to  be  excited  by  the  mention  of  his  name,  for 
domestic  sorrows  had  come  thick  and  fast  upon  his 
splendid  home,  and  these  sorrows  were  almost  entirely 
traceable  to  the  agent,  which  in  humble  households  also, 
is  too  often  the  producer  of  grief  and  misery — strong 
drink.  His  sons,  four  in  all,  though  liberally  educated, 
and  commanding  all  the  advantages  wealth  could  give, 
had  formed  low  and  degrading  companionships,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  Harry,  whom 
I  have  just  introduced  to  the  reader,  had  become 
dreadfully  intemperate  and  were  alternately  turning 
their  father’s  house  into  a  scene  of  lawless  re¬ 
velry,  or  wandering  about  the  cormtry,  giving  way 
to  every  kind  of  excess,  and  disgracing  the 
name  they  bore.  Mrs.  Mills  died  when  her  youngest 
child,  a  daughter,  was  but  a  few  years  old.  The  little 
girl,  whose  name  was  Ellen,  was  therefore  sent  early 
to  a  fashionable  boarding-school  where  she  received 
such  care  and  education  as  money  could  purchase,  and 
where  she  was  at  least  free  from  the  vulgar  and  degrad¬ 
ing  associationsthat  would  have  surrounded  her  at  home 
through  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  brothers. 

Harry,  who  was  fast  falling  into  the  same  low  habits 
as  the  other  sons,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  by  his  father 
in  the  hope  of  preserving  him  from  the  evils  which  had 
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■ensnared  the  rest ;  and  the  new  scenes  and  associates 
among  whom  he  was  thus  thrown,  had  certainly  not 
been  without  good  effect.  He  learned  to  look  upon  the 
open  vice  of  his  brothers  with  abhorrence,  and  to  aspire 
after  a  position  in  society  which  they  had  never  seemed 
to  desire.  His  pride  was  awakened,  and  he  resolved 
to  do  credit  to  his  father’s  name  and  console  him, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  the  disappointment  he  had  suffered 
•from  the  conduct  of  those  who  should  have  been  his 
comfort,  and  the  joy  of  his  declining  years. 

Old  Mr.  Mills  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  deprav¬ 
ity  of  his  elder  sons.  He  had  been,  what  he  considered, 
very  moderate  in  the  use  of  the  glass,  and  could  not 
make  allowance  for  the  passions  of  youth  running  riot  in 
this  direction.  He  was  a  most  affectionate  parent,  and 
mourned  over  the  min  of  his  “  lads”  with  a  grief  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  But  he  never  appeared 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  he  had  been  to  blame  in 
accustoming  his  sons  from  boyhood  to  partake  freely  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  or  to  trace  the  sad  effects  to  their 
time  and  natural  cause. 

Harry  Mills ‘became  a  student  at  Edinburgh  about 
the  same  time  as  Frank  Hamer.  They  had  known 
something  of  each  other  at  home,  though  then’  families 
were  not  on  visiting  terms.  The  rich  landlord  had 
many  acquaintances,  and  Frank  and  Harry  had 
occasionally  met  at  the  parties  of  young  people  held  at 
lie  houses  of  others.  In  summer  days’  excursions  too 
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they  had  once  or  twice  been  thrown  together  at  the 
pic-nics  got  up  by  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  locality.  It  was  on  some  such  occasion  that  Harry 
had  seen  and  admired  Mary  Lister,  at  a  distance, 
however,  regarding  her,  according  to  report,  as  the 
affianced  of  Frank  Hamer. 

Harry’s  father  was  very  proud  of  him.  He  was 
certainly,  compared  with  his  more  grovelling  brothers, 
deserving  of  that  pride.  Dashingly  handsome,  and 
studiously  genteel  in  manners,  on  occasions  which  he 
deemed  worthy  of  the  display,  he  was  generally  admired 
by  the  fashionables  of  Newburn,  and  was  considered  a 
good  mark  for  the  “  caps”  of  the  young  ladies.  In 
Frank’s  society,  which  he  anxiously  cultivated,  Hany 
always  shewed  the  better  side  of  his  character.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  delighted  to  join  him  in 
any  plan  either  of  study  or  recreation.  And,  in  fact, 
the  influence  of  Frank’s  industry  and  abstemiousness 
was  not  lost  upon  Harry.  He  was  the  better  for  the 
friendship  that  existed  between  them  ;  it  did  act 
in  some  measure  as  a  restraint  upon  him,  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  Frank  gained  nothing,  by  it. 

It  was  the  parting  supper  of  the  young  collegians 
that  was  about  to  be  celebrated  on  that  night  of  the 
waning  year,  for  most  of  the  students  were  intending 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  short  Christmas  recess  for  a 
visit  home.  It  has  been  intimated  that  Frank’s  pre¬ 
sence  on  the  occasion  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  was 
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scarcely  the  hour  named,  and  as  one  after  another,  the 
guests  dropped  in,  Harry  looked  eagerly  for  Frank. 
Some,  impatient  for  the  feast,  were  anticipatiug  it  by 
tossing  off  glass  after  glass  of  the  wine  that  was  already 
on  the  table ;  and  the  smoke  of  cigars,  curling  and 
spreading  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  was  beginning 
to  thicken  the  atmosphere. 

“  I  say.  Mills,”  said  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Kelly,  who,  though  not  a  collegian,  was  on  intimate- 
terms  with  some  present,  “  if  Hamer  comes  to-night 
shall  I  try  to  win  the  wager  you  once  offered  to  bet 
with  me.” 

Harry  remembered.  Kelly  had  wished  some  time- 
before  to  stake  a  dozen  of  wine  on  the  possibility  of 
making  Frank  drunk  once  before  he  left  college  for  the 
last  time. 

“  Hang  it !  ”  resumed  Kelly,  “  if  I  can’t  manago- 
the  point,  I  have  less  of  the  devil  in  me  than  1 
thought.’’ 

“  I  don’t  much  fear  losing  the  bet,”  returned  Hany 
“you  are  too  open  and  daring  in  your  attacks  to  beguile 
so  cautious  a  fellow.  It  would  be  good  fun  too,  to  get 
the  better  of  him  for  once,”  continued  Harry,  “  he  is- 
so  deucedly  proud  of  his  moderation,  and  takes  upon 
himself  to  lecture  us  poor  careless  lads  so  unmerciftilly 
when  we  get  the  wrong  side  of  the  wind.” 

“  Well,  will  you  try  what  you  can  do.  Mills  ?”  asked 
the  Byronic  youth,  who  had  joined  a  circle  that  had 
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gathered  round  Kelly  and  Harry,  “yon  have  more  depth 
and  cuiming  m  you  than  Kelly.” 

This  was  a  great  error  ;  the  fact  was  just  the  reverse. 

“  I’ll  see,”  answered  Harry,  “  how  the  wind  blows  ; 

^  it  would  be  a  good  joke,  and  do  him  no  real  harm  either;” 
and  he  looked  appealingly  in  the  faces  around  him. 

“Do  him  good — I  should  say!”  exclaimed  an  ema¬ 
ciated  young  man  who  was  laid  at  full  length  on  the 
sofa.  “  What  is  a  fellow  worth  that  can’t  get  gloriously 
drunk  now  and  then,  without  fear  of  a  preaching  from 
any  canting  companion  or  sweetheart  in  the  world  ?  If 
Hamer  gets  right  jolly  once,  he’ll  not  be  so  hard  to 
bring  over  another  time.” 

“  If  Lister  comes  with  him  it  will  be  no  go,”  said 
Harry,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  hun. 

“  Lister !  Lister  I  ”  exclaimed  two  or  three  voices  at 
once. 

“Who  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  invite  him  ?”  asked 
Kelly.  “  Why  he  would  drink  nothing  but  water,  and 
spoil  all  our  pleasure  by  his  winnings  about  temper¬ 
ance.” 

“  No  one  has  invited  him  unless  Frank  has,”  returned 
Flarry.  “  He  told  me  he  would  not  promise  to  come 
unless  Lister  would  come  with  him.” 

“Bother  to  Lister!”  shouted  the  ill-looking  youth 
on  the  sofa  ;  and  he  might  have  added  more,  but  at 
this  moment  Frank  entered  the  room,  unaccompanied, 
however,  by  Lister. 
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Frank  Hamer  had  somewhat  reluctantly  joined  the 
party  of  that  evening.  He  knew  there  would  be  little 
real  pleasure,  and  no  profit  in  the  conversation  of  many 
of  the  guests.  But  it  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  kind 
which  he  could  he  mvited  to  attend,  for  Frank,  with 
his  mother’s  approval,  had  determined  to  remain  at 
home  after  Christmas,  instead  of  returning  for  the  rest  of 
the  session.  And  Harry,  who  had  latterly  become  really 
attached  to  Frank,  had  gained  his  father’s  permission 
to  follow  the  same  course.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
that  they  should  now  bid  the  University  farewell 
together.  Perhaps  Frank’s  greatest  inducement  to  be 
present  that  evening  was  Harry  Mills,  for  he  flattered 
himself  that  his  influence  over  Harry  was  great ;  and 
laiowing  something  of  the  history  of  his  brothers,  he 
felt  a  kind  of  ambition  to  be  a  guide  and  support  to 
Harry  in  the  path  of  virtue,  and  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  able,  through  his  friendship,  to  preserve  him  from 
falling  into  the  same  degraded  condition  as  theirs. 
Added  to  this  somewhat  romantic  feeling  on  Frank’s 
part,  there  was  much  about  Harry  Mills  that  was  really 
attractive.  He  was  a  universal  favourite  ;  with  the 
gay  he  could  be  gay,  joining  with  zest  in  all  their 
frolics,  and  with  the  dissolute,  alas  !  he  was  still  but 
too  ready  to  participate  in  their  guilty  pleasures.  But 
so  cleverly  veiled  was  the  worst  part  of  his  character 
from  Frank,  and  others  of  his  more  moral  fellow-stu¬ 
dents,  that  he  passed  for  a  careless,  good-natured  com- 
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panion,  with  whom  a  pleasant  hour  might  he  spent 
without  injury  to  mmd  or  morals.  He  was  naturally 
quick,  and  managed  to  push  with  tolerable  credit 
through  tlje  classes  and  examinations  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

“  What  has  my  friend  Lister  been  doing  that  yon 
would  consign  him  over  to  botheration  ?”  asked  Frank 
as  he  drew  a  chair  near  the  fire. 

“  What  a  quick  ear  you  have,  Hamer  !’’  exclaimed 
Kelly.,  “We  were  only  afraid  you  might  bring  him 
here  to-night  and  spoil  all  onr  fun.” 

“  I  would  have  brought  him  if  I  could,”  said  Frank. 
“  And  instead  of  spoiling  our  fun,  I  think  he  would 
only  have  helped  to  give  it  a  right  direction,  and  have 
made  it  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant.” 

“  Ah,  but  there’s  the  -wine  question,”  said  Harry. 
“  You  know  you  dare  not  take  even  your  usual  quantum 
when  he  is  present.” 

Frank’s  eyes  flashed  and  he  rose  from  his  seat  sud¬ 
denly. 

“Dare  not!”  he  retorted,  “you  greatly  mistake  if 
you  suppose  he  would  make  the  slightest  difference  to 
me  in  that  respect.  I’m  not  afraid  of  exceeding  proper 
bounds,  and  should  not  be  kept  from  taking  what  I 
think  right  by  the  presence  of  any  man.” 

“Well  said,  Hamer  !”  exclaimed  Harry,  familiarly 
clappiug  Frank’s  back.  “  But  we  have  a  proposal  to. 
make,  agreed  upon  just  before  you  came  in;”  and 
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Harry  winked  oyer  Frank’s  shoulder  at  the  rest  of  the 
group  as  he  uttered  the  falsehood. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  inquired  Frank. 

“  Well,  you  wont  deny  that  your  purse  is  longer  than 
any  of  ours,  and  your  expenditure,  at  least  on  your  own 
pleasures,  considerably  less.  And,  the  fact  is,  Hamer, 
we  are  all  rather  low  in  cash  just  at  present,  and  want 
you  to  act  the  host  for  us  to-night,  so  far  as  wine  is 
concerned  ;  in_^other  and  more  vulgar  phrase,  to  ‘  stand 
treat.  ’  ” 

A  significant  glance,  with  which  this  speech  con¬ 
cluded,  stopped  the  exclamations  of  several  who  were 
ready  to  protest  that  such  a  proposal  had  never  been 
mentioned. 

Now,  if  there  was  one  point  on  which  Frank  was 
more  sensitive  than  another,  it  was  that  of  his  gene- 
rosit3\  He  could  not  allow  it  to  be  questioned  for  a 
moment.  He  was  not  extravagant  in  his  own  indul¬ 
gences,  and  a  liberal  allowance  from  his  mother  gave 
him  ample  means  of  gratifying  his  generous  propensi¬ 
ties. 

“  I  shall  be  most  happy,”  he  unhesitatingly  replied. 
“  But  I  will  not  be  held  answerable  for  the — the 
intoxication  of  any  of  you.  I  will  cheerfully  pay  for 
any  amount  of  wine  you  choose  to  drinlr,  but  must  beg 
you  will  not  blame  me  if  any  of  you  disgrace  yourselves 
to-night.” 

“  All  right !  All  right  I”  shouted  several  voices. 
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They  had  taken  Harry  Mill’s  cue,  and  were  ready  to 
help  him  in  carrying  out  his  designs. 

The  supper  passed  over  very  pleasantly.  There  were 
few  who  thought  much  of  “  eating  ”  for  its  own  sake. 
Indeed  they  who  argue  that  the  temptation  to  gluttony 
is  similar  or  equal  to  that  which  leads  to  drunkenness, 
are  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  incitement  to  conti¬ 
nued  drinking,  lies,  not  in  thirst,  but  in  the  drink 
itself,  through  its  influence,  not  on  the  physical  system 
only,  but  on  the  mind.  Whereas  food,  with  rare 
exceptions,  satisfles  its  partaker  in  proportion  as  hunger 
is  appeased  ;  just  as  any  non-stimulating  drink  will 
quench  thirst. 

After  supper,  of  course,  the  usual  toasts  were  given 
and  duly  responded  to ;  and  brilliant  speeches  were 
made,  one,  quite  mystifying  in  its  eloquence,  from 
young  “  Byron,”  as  his  friends  had  actually  named 
him.  Themes  there  were  in  plenty  ;  the  approaching 
season,  which  each  expected  to  enjoy  “  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  the  close  of  College  life,  to  at  least  two 
of  them  ;  the  future  career  anticipated  by  others  in  the 
professional  or  literary  world  ;  and  the  never-failing 
subject  of  the  tender  passion,  introduced  by  sly 
insinuations  respecting  this  or  that  young  lady  popular 
among  them  as  a  beauty,  or  as  the  future  bride  of  one 
or  another.  But  this  part  of  the  conversation  Frank 
could  not  treat  as  a  joke,  and  looked  really  stern  when 
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Harry  proposed  “  Miss  Lister,  the  beauty  of  Newburn, 
and  the  fixture  Mrs.  Hamer,” 

Ho  ;  Frank  felt  it  was  desecration  to  mingle  the 
remembrance  of  her  goodness  and  purity  with  the 
foolish  compliments  and  offensiye  allusions  that  were 
passed  off  as  eloquence  or  wit  by  some  members  of  the 
party.  So  he  did  not  respond  to  Harry’s  toast,  and 
Harry  quietly  let  the  subject  drop. 

As  the  cTening  advanced  and  the  merriment  became 
louder,  Frank  began  to  wish  he  could  absent  himself, 
and  was  trying  to  conjure  up  some  valid  excuse  for 
retiring,  when  Harry,  who,  some  few  minutes  before, 
might  have  been  seen  in  earnest  conference  with  Kelly, 
suddenly  exclaimed, — 

“  I’ll  not  believe  it  of  you,  Hamer  1  I  know  it’s  not 
in  you  to  be  mean  !” 

Frank  looked  at  Hany’s  flushed  face,  and  fancying 
him  already  half  intoxicated,  said  quietly,— 

“  I  really  don’t  know  what  you’re  speaking  of,  MiUs, 
but  there  are  such  signs  to-night  of  a  regular  j  olliflcation, 
as  you  call  it,  that  I  fear  I  must  beat  a  retreat. 

“There!  I  told  you  so,”  cried  Kelly.  “He  is 
only  giving  us  a  hint,” 

Frank  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  puzzled 
air. 

“What  am  I  charged  with  at  your  awM  bar  ? ”  he 
asked. 

“Well,  to  be  plain,  Hamer,  it  is  surmised  by  several 
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persons  present,  that  if  you  wished  us  to  partake  freely 
of  your  bounty  you  would  fill  your  own  glass  oftener. 
In  fact,  that  you  are  giving  up  for  the  night  as  a  hint 
that  we  have  had  enough.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I 
don’t  believe  it  of  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  Harry,  for  your  defence  of  my  honour,” 
said  Frank  gravely.  “  I  have  already  had  more  than 
I  generally  allow  myself,  or  than  I  ever  drink  at  once. 
However,  it  is  the  last  time  I  may  meet  with  most  of 
you,”  and  he  looked  kindly  round  the  circle,  “  and  I 
will  not  be  charged  with  want  of  good  fellowship  for 
the  sake  of  an  extra  glass.’’ 

So  another  glass  was  filled  and  drained  by  Frank, 
amid  the  loud  applause  of  his  companions.  Fresh 
toasts  were  given  to  which  he  was  called  upon  to  res¬ 
pond.  Singing  was  introduced,  and  Frank’s  “splendid 
voice”  skilfully  lauded  by  Harry,  needed  yet  another 
glass  to  make  it  clear  ;  and  before  he  was  aware  Frank 
had  passed  far  beyond  the  boundary  he  professed  always 
to  keep  in  view.  Harry  and  his  worthy  colleague, 
Kelly,  were  in  truth,  more  sober  than  Frank  at  the 
expiration  of  an  hour  from  the  time  when  his  resolution 
was  broken,  and  Harry  whispered  to  Kelly  his  self- 
congratulations  at  the  success  of  their  plan. 

“  I  thought  that  would  be  touching  the  right  strhig,” 
he  said,  as  Frank  was  concluding  a  song.  “You 
would  never  have  managed  it  half  so  cleverly  alone 
Kelly.” 
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“  Don’t  shout  till  you’re  out  of  the  wood,”  replied 
Kelly.  “  He  has  his  wits  about  him  yet.” 

“  Oh  he’s  safe  enough ;  we  shall  haye  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  him  to  his  lodgings.  It’s  capital  to  get 
him  carried  home  once  before  he  leaves  college,  is  nt 
it?” 

What  Hariy  said  was  too  true.  Poor  Prank’s 
judgment  had  deserted  the  helm,  and  left  him  at  the 
mercy  of  every  breeze  of  flattery  or  invitation. 

“  I  know  you  could  sing  that  ‘  Farewell  ’  brilliantly, 
Hamer,  if  you  would  but  take  one  glass  of  this  prime 
whiskey — real  mountain  dew.” 

‘‘  Why  Harry — my  boy,  you  know,  I  never  do  drink 
— sph’its — and  I’m  too — sleepy, — sing  any  more. 

Ah  Mary,  could  you  but  see  Frank  now  ! 

“  Come  old  fellow,  don’t  be  squeamish.  I’m  sure  this 
will  brighten  you  up  finely.”  And  Harry  handed 
Frank  a  Mass  more  than  half  whisky,  and  saw  him 
swallow  it  all  without  compunction.  But  it  did  not 
“  brighten  him  up;”  it  completed  the  stupefaction  that 
was  creeping  over  him,  and  very  soon  he  was  added  to 
the  nmnber  that  lay  stretched  on  sofas,  chairs,  and 
carpet  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication.  Truth  to 
tell  Harry  Mills  and  Frederick  Kelly  were  very  nearly 
all  of  the  party  that  were  in  a  condition  to  help  others 
home.  They  had  both  exercised  unwonted  self-denial 
in  order  that  they  might  efFect  and  enjoy  poor  Frank’s 
disgrace.  Kot  that  they  deemed  it  a  disgrace.  It  was  to 
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them  but  a  frolic  of  which  no  youth  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
and  little  did  they  imagine  the  remorse  and  anguish 
that  would  fill  their  victim’s  mind  when  consciousness 
returned,  unaccompanied  by  the  self-respect  on  which 
Frank  so  much  prided  himself. 

A  council  was  called  by  the  loud  ringing  of  the  bell, 
and  it  was  agreed  by  the  landlord,  the  boots,  and  the 
chambermaid,  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  the  pros¬ 
trated  guests  where  they  lay  till  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  Frank,  whom  Kelly  and  Harry  undertook 
to  convey  to  his  lodgings,  fearing  his  greater  anger 
if  he  found  himself  in  so  unusual,  and  to  him,  so 
degrading  a  position,  as  that  of  an  involuntary  night’s 
guest  in  a  city  tavern. 

It  was  past  two  o’clock  on  that  December  morning 
when  they  left  the  house.  No  conveyance  was  readily 
to  be  had,  and  Frank  was  with  ditficulty  lifted  and 
dragged  by  his  worthy  friends  through  the  streets  of 
the  city.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  Frank’s 
lodgings,  but  they  were  heartily  tired  of  their  task 
before  they  reached  the  door,  at  which  they  knocked 
and  rang  furiously,  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  their 
burden. 
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WILLIAM  LISTEK’s  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Accomplishments  were  native  to  her  mind 
Like  precious  pearls  within  a  clasping  shell, 
And  winning  grace  her  every  act  refined, 

Liks  sunshine  shedding  beauty  where  it  fell. 


Mrs.  Hale. 


MUST  now  beg  my  reader  to  go  back  two  years 


from  the  time  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter. 


William  Lister  was  returning  home  from  his 
place  of  business  late  one  evening,  when  he  was  arrested 
Ly  the  voice  of  a  man,  who,  in  a  broad  Yorkshire 
.  accent,  called  upon  all  pedestrians  on  his  side  of  the 
pavement  to  “  get  out  o’t  ’gate,”  in  other  words,  to 
^clear  the  way  for  his  progress. 

The  familiar  dialect  of  his  own  county  touched  the 
"heart  of  WiUiam,  and  though  he  was  certain  from  the 
d,ones  of  the  voice,  and  the  vociferations  of  its  owner, 
ithat  the  man  was  intoxicated,  he  could  not  but  stop  to 
observe  him  for  a  moment  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
under  which  he  was  passing.  He  was  a  rough-looking 
specimen  of  humanity  attired  in  the  working  clothes 
•of  a  mechanic,  with  a  gleam  of  broad  good  humour 
in  his  bloated  face,  which  even  drink  could  not  obscure. 
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But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  William  regarded 
laim,  for,  by  the  drunkard’s  side,  with  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  was  a  female  figm'e  that  at  once  rivetted  his 
attention.  It  was  that  of  a  young  woman — lady, 
William  would  instinctively  have  styled  her— of  perhaps 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  She  was  rather  slight  in 
person  though  somewhat  above  the  medium  height^ 
and  neatly  dressed  m  apparel  better  than  was  generally 
worn  by  working  people.  Her  face  as  the  light  strongly 
glared  upon  it  for  ai^  instant,  was  turned  appealingly 
to  the  noisy  individual  by  whom  she  was  accompaniedy, 
and  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  pain  and  admiration  that 
William  looked uponit.  Thefirst  feelingof  whichhewas. 
conscious  while  gazing  on  that  face,  was  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  that  he  had  seen  it  before — that  its  beautiful 
outline  was  one  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The 
large  brown  eyes  too,  'as  they  were  turned  up  to  her 
companion’s  face, — were  they  not  strangely  familiar  ia 
their  expression  ? 

But  now  she  spoke ;  and  the  gentle  tones  so  piteous^ 
and  so  sweetly  contrasting  with  the  rough  accents  of 
the  drunkard,  impelled  William  to  turn  and  follow  the; 
pair. 

“  Father,  do  let  us  make  haste  home !  It’s  very  latCj. 
and  I’m  so  frightened  I”  As  she  spoke  her  bold  was 
tightened  on  the  man’s  arm,  with  an  effort  to  quicken 
his  pace. 

“  Hiver  thee  be  flayed  o’  nobody  joy,  I'll  tak  care  oT 
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thee,  elms  wliat,”  replied  tlie  man,  at  the  same  time 
staggering  from  side  to  side  of  the  pavement  in  proof 
of  his  ability  to  proteet  her. 

“  Oh  father  !  you’ll  have  the  watchman  after  you 
again.  What  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  !”  said  the 
poor  girl,  looking  round  in  teiTor  as  she  heard  some 
men  approaching  in  the  distance. 

William  felt  constrained  to  offer  his  aid,  for  the 
unhappy  man  was  in  truth  scarcely  able  to  keep  his 
feet,  and  the  distress  of  the  poor  girl  appeared  very 
great. 

“  Will  you  allow  to  me  to  help  you  home  with  your 
father  ?  I  see  you  have  an  unmanageable  task.” 

The  young  woman  started,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  regard  with  suspicion  the  stranger  who  had  thus 
accosted  her.  But  whether  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of 
William,  as  he  was  indistinctly  visible  by  the  street 
lights,  or  the  kind  tones  of  his  voice  re-assured  her,  she 
at  length  uttered  a  grateful  “thank  you,  sir,”  and  soon 
found  the  benefit  of  his  aid  as  he  supported  the  reeling 
man  on  one  side,  while  she  continued  her  hold  of  the 
other. 

This  was  no  uncommon  adventure  wdth  William 
Lister  so  far  as  the  poor  drunkard  was  concerned.  This 
man  was  not  the  first  by  many  that  he  had  escorted 
home  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In  truth,  had  any  one, 
ignorant  of  his  motives,  observed  him  on  such  occasions 
as  the  present,  it  might  have  been  concluded  that  he 
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had  a  strange  penchant  for  the  society  and  protection  of 
drunkards,  so  frequent  were  the  opportunities  he  found 
of  becoming  their  guide  and  helper.  To  explain  the 
somewhat  anomalous  character  in  which  he  thus  ap¬ 
peared,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  still  further  back  in 
his  history. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  William  Lister  had  left 
home  in  grief  and  anger  at  his  father’s  intemperate 
career,  some  years  before  that  career  terminated  in 
death.  His  own  habits  were  strictly  temperate,  in 
met,  he  was  practically  an  abstainer  for  some  time  before 
the  agitation  of  total  abstinence,  as  a  public  question 
had  begun.  Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  the  office  he 
iield  in  Edinburgh,  the  subject  began  to  be  mooted  in 
that  city,  and,  a  little  before  the  time  of  which  our 
story  treats  in  this  chapter,  William  had  united  with  a 
few  other  gentlemen  in  forming  a  total  abstinence 
society.  He  had  entered  into  the  work  with  all  his 
heart,  and  had  given  time,  energy,  and  some  portion  of 
his  earnings  to  this  object,  only  wishing  that  the 
principle  embodied  in  these  new  associations  had  been 
advocated  and  carried  out  long  before,  within  reach  of 
his  unhappy  father.  He  had  not  referred  to  the  subj ect 
in  his  con-espondence  with  his  mother  and  sister,  for 
iie  thought  that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  reclaim  his 
father  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  he  feared  to 
add  to  their  distress  by  anything  which  would  appear 
like  reflection  on  their  home  habits  and  management. 
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For  Mrs.  Lister,  in  accordance  Avith  the  prevalent 
notions,  though  horrified  at  her  husband’s  excesses,  saw 
no  harm  in  the  daily  nse  of  the  articles  which  occasioned 
those  excesses.  On  the  contrary,  she  felt  it  her  duty, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  to  have  her  table  liberally  supplied 
in  this  respect,  in  the  hope  that  his  indulgences  might 
if  possible  be  restricted  to  home,  or  at  least  that  he 
juight  have  no  excuse  for  publicly  exposing  his  shame. 
Vain  hope  !  Foolish  miscalculation !  as  thousands 
have  found  to  their  cost. 

But  so  it  was,  and  William,  respecting  the  motives 
by  Avhich  he  knew  his  mother  was  actuated,  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  of  temperance  in  his  letters,  or  alluded 
in  any  way  to  his  connection  Avith  it.  Kor  had  his 
young  fi’iend,  Frank  Hamer,  been  long  aware  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity  inthe  matter,  or  of  the  firmness  with  Avhich  he 
practised  and  maintained  the  principle.  It  was  in  tact, 
not  till  nearly  the  close  of  Frank’s  College  life  tluit 
'\Villiam  spoke  to  him  of  the  temperance  movement, 
and  of  his  oivn  conviction  of  its  importance.  For 
though  Frank  lived  in  the  same  city,  nay,  lodged  in 
the  same  building— Frank  occupying  the  first  and 
William  the  second  floor  of  adjoining  houses — the 
avocations  of  the  young  men  were  so  different,  the 
engagements  of  William  especially,  so  engrossing,  that 
they  had  few  opportunities  of  friendly  intercourse.  Nor 
did  William  regard  his  young  friend  as  needing  res¬ 
traint  or  guidance,  since  he  Avas  devoted  to  his  studies 
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and  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  classes  and  lectures 
of  the  university.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  probation  in  Edinburgh, 
Erank  never  so  far  forgot  his  self-respect  as  to  become 
thoroughly  intoxicated,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
occasion  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  So  that, 
at  the  period  of  'William’s  early  labours  in  the  temper¬ 
ance  cause,  Frank  was  one  of  the  last  persons  he  would 
have  suspected  as  in  danger  of  leaving  the  path  of 
sobriety.  And  though  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
all  to  join  in  the  work  of  reformation,  his  idea  was,  in 
Jiarmony  with  the  views  then  most  general,  that  the 
reclamation  of  drunkards  was  the  chief  object  to  bo 
sought  by  the  friends  of  total  abstinence. 

So  William  Lister  worked  away,  intent  on  this  ob¬ 
ject,  which,  after  all,  can  never  lose  its  importance  so 
long  as  intemperance  exists.  Taking  every  opportunity 
to  seek  out  the  unhappy  subjects  of  his  philanthropic 
efforts,  he  was  thus  led  to  become  an  actor  in  such 
scenes  as  that  in  which  this  digression  left  him,  and 
through  which  we  will  now  endeavour  to  follow 
him. 

It  was  all  that  William  and  the  young  woman  could 
do  to  keep  their  charge  in  the  right  direction  ;  Susy — 
for  so  her  father  called  her — making  every  effort  to 
keep  him  quiet,  but  in  vain.  He  was  one  of  the  jovial 
fellows  whose  glee  is  but  increased  by  the  excitement 
of  drink,  and  as  he  now  plunged  suddenly  forward,  and 
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:again  was  dragged  heavily  along  by  his  companions, 
he  burst  forth  in  snatches  of  many  a  merry  song. 

“Father!  father!”  urged  Susy  once  more,  “don’t  be 
,so  noisy,  we  shall  soon  be  at  home  now.” 

“  I’ll  niver  go  whoam  till  mornin’,”  responded  her 
father  in  uproarious  tones ;  and  Susy,  so  far  from  smil- 
ing  at  his  merriment,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  she  went 
on  in  silence. 

“  Is  your  father  an  habitual  drinker?”  William  asked 
as  the  man  made  one  of  the  frequent  stoppages  with 
which  he  favoured  his  supporters. 

“  I  cannot  say  habitual,”  replied  the  girl ;  “  He  is 
.sometimes  for  months  together  without  taking  any  liq¬ 
uor,  but  then  he  will  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  give 
himself  up  again  to  its  influence.  “  Oh,”  she  added, 
■“  if  he  would  but  entirely  give  up  the  drink,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  !” 

“  He  is  not  unkind,  I  fancy,  when  in  his  cups,”  said 
Whlliam. 

“  0  no,  sir,  never.  He  is  a  good  father  when  sober 
and  never  ill-treats  me  when  otherwise.  And  you  can 
have  no  idea  how  hard  he  works  during  his  sober  inter¬ 
vals,  giving  me  all  he  earns  to  keep  our  little  home 
comfortable.” 

Durin"  the  remainder  of  their  walk,  William  learned 
from  the  girl  that  her  father  was  a  widower,  with  no 
child  but  herself.  He  was  considered  a  capital  work¬ 
man  and  never  lacked  employment  when  in  a  condition 
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to  work.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  these  out-breaks- 
as  long  as  she  could  remember,  but  she  feared  he  was- 
growing  worse  as  he  got  older.  She  had  at  one  time  been 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  ale  at  home  in  the  hope  that 
her  father  would  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  quantity 
at  his  own  table.  But  she  found  no  advantage  in  this.. 
He  required  a  larger  quantity  than  she  thought  it  right- 
to  supply,  and  was  continually  more  or  less  intoxicated^ 

“  In  truth,”  she  said,  “I  have  such  a  horror  of  these 
liquors  in  every  form,  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to- 
have  anything  more  to  do  ivith  either  buying  or  using 
them,  I  only  know  ours  would  be  a  happy  home  ifi 
there  were  no  such  thmg  as  intoxicating  drink  in  the 
world.” 

As  William  listened  to  Susan’s  remarks,  intemiptcd 
as  they  were  by  the  exclamations  of  her  father,  as  he 
stumbled  along  the  pavement,  or  threatened  to  lose  his- 
balance  altogether,  he  caught  a  sight,  now  and  then,  ol” 
the  face  of  the  speaker,  sad  yet  earnest,  and  very 
beautiful ;  and  he  could  not  repress  a  wish  to  see  it  more 
distinctly.  He  was  astonished  at  the  refinement  of 
speech  and  manner  by  which  she  was  characterised,  so 
strangely  in  contrast  with  the  uncouth  dialect  and  rough 
bearing  of  her  father. 

The  party  turned  at  last  into  one  of  the  little  quiet 
streets  in  the  suburbs  of  the  old  city.  The  houses 
here  were  mostly  such  as  were  occupied  by  the  better 
class  of  work-people,  with  here  and  there  a  small  shop 
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for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  daily  con¬ 
sumption.  Most  of  these  were  closed  for  the  night,  but 
as  they  approached  one  of  them,  Susy  intimated  that 
they  were  now  at  home,  and  expressed  her  gratitude  for 
William’s  “  kuid  assistance.” 

“  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  see  you  safely  within 
doors?”  asked  William,  as  his  now  stupified charge re- 
(piired  all  his  strength  to  bear  him  up. 

Susy  replied  by  opening  the  door,  which  admitted 
them  into  a  large  room,  half-shop,  half-parlour.  A 
2jleasant  fire  was  burning  in  the  bright  grate,  and  on 
the  hearth  was  seated  a  young  girl,  engaged  in  reading.. 

Ellen,  we  are  late  to-night,”  said  Susy  as  they  en¬ 
tered,  “  and  but  for  this  gentleman’s  help  I  should  not 
have  been  here  now.  You  had  better  go  home  as 
<iuickly  as  you  can,  your  mother  will  be  anxious  about 
you.” 

The  young  girl  rose  fi’om  her  seat,  put  away  her  book, 
and,  with  a  smile  at  Susy,  and  a  quiet  “good  night,” 
departed. 

William,  meantime,  Avas  making  the  best  use  of  his 
eyes  in  “  taking  note  ”  of  things  around  him.  Susy 
had  placed  her  father  in  a  large  easy  chair,  and  had 
reached  a  seat  for  William,  in  which,  to  say  truly,  he 
Avas  glad  to  rest.  The  room  Avas  neatly  furnished  in 
tiie  further  portion,  and  showed  signs  of  great  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  taste  in  itsan-angements,  which  were,  however, 
somewhat  marred  by  the  counter  and  bow-AvindoAA' 
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occupying  the  front.  In  the  window,  which  was  closed 
without  by  shutters,  were  various  articles  of  dress  and 
millinery,  be-speaking  Susy’s  occupation,  and  on  the 
counter  were  some  unfinished  pieces  of  womanly  attire, 
awaiting  her  nimble  fingers  to  complete  them. 

All  this  was  observed  by  William  in  the  few  moments 
before  Ellen’s  departure. 

“  That  is  my  young  apprentice,”  said  Susy,  when  she 
was  gone.  “  She's  a  good  girl,  and  waits  here  patiently 
when  I  have  to  fetch  poor  father  home,  thinking 
herself  well  rewarded  by  the  loan  of  a  book  to 
read.” 

“You  surely  have  not  this  disagreeable  task  often?” 
William  asked,  with  a  look  of  something  like  disgust 
at  the  soundly  sleeping  drunkard. 

“  Yes,  while  the  fit  lasts,”  replied  Susy,  “  almost 
every  night  I  go  for  him  to  one  place  or  other.  He 
would  go  on  for  ever  if  I  neglected  him,  but  it  brings 
him  to  his  senses  when  he  sees  me  troubled  and  harass¬ 
ed  about  him.  I  sometimes  hope  he  will  turn  abstainer 
altogether.” 

“You  have  heard  of  the  temperance  movement,  then? 
I  confess  my  interest  in  that  object  led  me  to  accost  you 
to-night.  It  struck  me  that  your  father  was  a  fitting 
subject  for  the  efforts  of  the  society.” 

“Yes  indeed,”  said  Susy  earnestly,  “and  if  he  had 
some  fi’iend  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  believe  he  might 
be  easily  gained  over.  He  hates  the  sin  into  which  he 
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falls,  and  strives  often  against  it.  But  liis  work-fellows 
get  tlie  better  of  him  ;  he  is  too  good-natured,  sir." 

“  My  name  is  Lister,"  said  William,  anxious  to 
place  Susy  at  ease,  “  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call 
again,  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  to  induce  your  father 
to  give  up  this  distressing  habit.” 

“  I  shall  be  most  grateful,”  answered  Susy,  “  for  I 
jissureyou  my  position  is  anything  but  pleasant,  though, 
in  a  large  city  like  this,  one’s  every  movement  is  not 
observed  and  commented  upon  as  in  a  small  town.” 

William  thought  of  his  father  and  how  all  Newburii 
blazoned  his  fault. 

“What  is  your  father’s  name  ?”  he  asked,  taking 
out  his  memorandum  book. 

“  Kobert  Turner.” 

“  Well,  if  you  can  keep  him  sober  to-morrow,  I’ll 
call  in  the  evening  and  have  some  talk  with  him.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lister  ;  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
receive  you.  When  he  is  himself  you’ll  not  think 
amiss  of  him.  My  father  is  really  good-hearted  under 
all  his  roughness.” 

“  Good  night.  Miss  Turner,”  said  William,  glad  to 
have  a  suitable  title  by  which  to  address  her.  He 
could  not  call  her  “  Susy,”  it  seemed  too  familiar,  and 
so  unlike  the  graceful  and  lady-like  figure  upon  which 
his  gaze  involuntarily  lingered  as  he  passed  from  the 
house. 

“  Strange,  very  strange  !”  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
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walked  slowly  home.  “  How  can  it  be  ?  so  lady-liko, 
so  refined  in  manner,  so  correct  in  conversation,  I 
cannot  imagine  how  it  is.  Her  father  must  have  seen 
better  days,  and  yet,  she  says,  he  has  gone  on  in  this 
way  ever  since  she  can  recall  an^dhing.  There  is  some 
mystery  about  it  all.  But  it  is  no  concern  of  mine,” 
he  said  audibly,  ‘  ‘  my  ob j  ect  is  to  malm  her  father  a  sober 
man  if  possible,  and  that  I  will  set  myself  to  do.” 

Wliether  it  was-  any  concern  of  William’s  or  not, 
liowever,  certain  it  was  that  the  image  of  Susan  Tiumcr 
and  the  incongruity  of  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved, 
occupied  far  more  of  his  thoughts  that  night  than  did 
the  hope  of  reclaiming  her  father.  Hot  that  he  forgot 
that  object,  but  again  and  again,  while  revolving  his 
plans  for  gaining  his  convert,  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
sweet  voice  and  lovely  face  of  Susan. 

His  appointment  was  duly  kept  next  evening,  and 
on  entering  the  shop  of  the  fair  millhier,  he  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  see  Eobert  Turner,  totally  changed  in 
appearance,  well  dressed,  and  seated  in  his  arm-chair. 
Susan  had  ended  her  work  for  the  day,  and  had  been 
reading  to  her  father  with  a  cheerful  face,  while  Eobert 
himself,  clean  and  neat,  was  no  despicable  specimen 
of  the  respectable  Yorkshire  operative.  He  had  been? 
when  young’,  exceedingly  good-looking,  and  but  for  the 
effects  of  drinking,  which  had  rendered  his  features 
coarser  and  more  ruddy  than  was  natural,  would  have 
passed  as  a  handsome  middle-aged  man.  William’s 
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knock  at  the  door  put  an  end  to  Susan’s  reading’,  and  as 
slie  admitted  him,  Eobert  rose  to  receive  his  guest. 

“  Varryglad  to  see  ye  sir,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
chair.  “Susy  toll’d  me  of  your  kindness,  and  tho’ Ise 
no  remembrance  on  it  mysen,  I  thank  ye  for’t  wi’  all 
me  heart  for  her  sake.”  And  he  nodded  at  his  daughter. 

“Well,  Mr.  Turner,”  said  William,  “I  am  a  total 
abstinence  man,  and  I  make  it  my  business  to  try  and 
persuade  all  who  suffer  from  drinking  to  adopt  my 
principle.  Don’t  you  tliink  it  would  be  good  for 
you  ?” 

“  Eh  sir,  there’s  nobody  knows  better  nor  me  t’benefit 
o’  keepin  fra  drink  !  And  yet  I’m  eoratinwally  breakin 
my  resolution  an’  givin’  way  to  tem’tation  agean.  If 
it  wer  nobbut  for  that  lass’s  sake  I  ought  niver  to 
taste  agean.” 

The  colour  suffused  Susan’s  face  at  this  reference  to 
herself,  or  rather,  perhaps,  at  the  look  from  their  visitor 
which  it  brought  upon  her. 

“  Tho’  I  say  it  mysen  sir,”  continued  Eobert,  “  shoe’s 
as  good  an’  as  diver  a  lass  as  iver  a  father  were  blessed  » 
wi’ ;  and  I  do  my  best  for  her  when  I  am’nt  on  t’spree, 
duunot  I,  Susy  ?” 

“A’es,  father,  but  it  would  be  better  still  if  you  never 
went  ‘  on  spree,’  as  you  call  it !” 

“  It  wad  lass,  it  wad  ;  but  thou  shall  see.  I’ll  break 
mysen  o’  drmkin’  yet !  ” 

“  You’ve  promised  so  long  father,  I  begin  to  despair.’' 
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“  Happens  this  gentlemen  al  help  me,  lass.  But  my 
talk  al  sound  strange  to  yo,  su',”  he  said,  to  William. 

“  On  the  contrary,  it’s  very  pleasant  to  me.  I’m  a 
Yorkshireman  myself,  Mr.  Turner,  and  quite  familiar 
with  the  dialect  of  my  native  county.” 

“  Call  me  Eobert,  if  yo  please  sir,  I’m  none  used  to 
lie  misthered.  But  you’re  a  Yorkshireman  ye  say, 
might  I  ax  what  part  o’  Yorkshire  ye  come  fra?” 

“  From  the  town  of  Newbum,  in  the  West  Biding.”'^ 
“  Hewburn  1  ”  exclaimed  Robert,  with  such  sudden 
energy  of  tone,  that  both  his  daughter  and  William 
looked  him  earnestly  in  the  face  expecting  some  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  emotion,  evidently  called  up  by  the  name. 
But  they  were  disappointed.  He  merely  turned  and 
gazed  abstractedly  into  the  fire  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  inquired  carelessly : — 

“  I  think  Susy  said  ye’re  name  was  Lister,  sir  ?  ’’ 
“Yes;  William  Lister.” 

“Well  I  niver  heer’d  that  name  afore  anyhow  ;  bub 
I  niver  were  i’  Hewburn  i’  my  life;  in  fact  I  hai’nt  been 
i’  Yorkshire  for  vany  many  years.” 

Many  enquiries  were  made  by  Eobert,  as  to  the  state 
of  things  in  his  “  country,”  as  he  called  Yorkshire,  and 
some  information  given  by  him  respecting  his  early  life. 
But  he  made  no  mention  of  his  lost  wife,  and  when 
Mhlliam  asked  how  long  he  had  been  a  widower,  he 
evaded  a  direct  reply  and  turned  the  conversation  to* 
some  other  subject.  Susan,  however,  said  she  supposed 
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her  mother  must  have  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  as 
she  had  no  recollection  of  her  at  all. 

“  But,”  she  added  in  a  low  tone,  “  father  seems  so 
distressed  at  the  mention  of  her  that  I  have  ceased  to 
question  him  about  her.  I  fear  his  conduct  to  her  must 
have  been  unkind  through  his  drinking  habits.” 

“Very  likely,”  replied  William,  “and  his  remorse 
will  be  unending.  How  that  vice  does  punish  its 
A^ctims !” 

It  was  settled  before  William  left  the  Turners  that 
night,  that  Eobert  should,  within  a  fcAV  days,  be  entered 
on  the  list  of  total  abstainers  in  connection  with  the 
society.  He  wmuld  not  have  objected  to  pledge  himself 
at  once,  but  William  preferred  his  thinking  the  matter 
seriously  over,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  Robert  would 
be  firm  in  resisting  temptation  till  called  upon  to  sign, 
bade  his  new  friends  good  night. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

SUSAN. 

Ivo  jewelled  beauty  is  my  love, 

Yet  in  ber  earnest  face,  % 

There’s  such  a  world  of  tenderness. 

She  needs  no  other  grace. 

Her  smiles,  and  voice,  around  my  life. 

In  light  and  music  twine. 

And  dear,  O  very  dear  to  me. 

Is  this  sweet  love  of  mine. 

Geeald  Masset. 

aKN  Itis  next  visit,  William  was  glad  to  find  that 
Robert  Turner  had  faithfully  kept  his  resolution. 
He  cheerfully  affixed  his  name  to  the  pledge — he 
could  just  write  his  own  name — to  which  Susan  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  her  father,  added  her  own. 

I  may  as  well  sign,”  she  said,  “  for  I  never  intend 
to  taste  these  drinks  again.  I  believe  women  may 
have  great  influence  by  theii'  example,  and  what  is  the 
sacrifice?” 

“Very  trifling  to  you,  I  daresay,”  replied  William, 
•“  but  many  ladies  would  think  a  great  deal  of  it,  more’s 
the  pity.” 

There  was  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  society  in  the 
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city,  at  which  William  and  some  other  gentlemen  were 
.accustomed  to  give  addresses,  on  the  subject  of  temper¬ 
ance,  and  Robert  Turner  was  glad  to  spend  an  evening 
in  listening  to  the  interestuig  statements  made  there  in 
favour  of  his  newly  adopted  principle.  When  Susan’s 
engagements  permitted,  she  accompanied  him,  and  thus 
William  came  into  frequent  contact  with  them.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  to  him  peculiarly  his  duty  to  keep  an  eye 
on  his  new  convert  for  some  time,  and  to  encom-ao-e 
him  in  the  path  upon  which  he  had  entered.  So  that 
not  only  did  he  see  the  Turners  at  the  meetings,  but  he 
took  occasion  to  call  sometimes  after  business  hours  at 
their  now  cheerful  home.  He  never  examined  himself 
as  to  his  motives  in  continuing  his  visits,  after  Robert’s 
complete  reformation  seemed  to  render  them  unneces¬ 
sary.  He  only  felt  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  pass  an 
hour  in  the  company  of  the  honest  Yorkshireman  and 
his  daughter,  not,  for  a  time,  admitting,  even  to  him¬ 
self,  that  Robert  Turner’s  society,  without  that  of 
Susan,  would  have  had  little  attraction  for  him.  But 
the  more  he  saw  of  Susan,  the  more  was  his  admiration 
increased.  Her  conversation,  without  affectation,  was 
refined  and  intelligent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  it 
was  evident  from  the  observations  that  fell  from  her  on 
various  subjects,  that  she  was  not  without  some  of  the 
accomplishments  generally  confined  to  higher  classes  of 
society.  She  confessed  to  some  knowledge  of  music, 

and  was  lookiug  forward  to  the  time  when  her  father’s 
H 
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earnings  and  her  oivn  w'onld  enable  them  to  purchase 
piano  to  enliven  their  evening  hours. 

“But  how  have  you  gained  the  knowledge  you. 
possess?”  William  ventured  one  evening  to  inquire. 

Susan  rose,  and  opening  a  closet  at  the  fiu’ther  end 
of  the  apartment,  invited  him  to  an  inspection  of  its- 
contents.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  a  small  but 
well  selected  library  of  books,  some  historical,  some 
treating  on  language,  and  others  of  the  higher  sciences. 
Poetry  and  light  literature,  both  French  and  English, 
formed  a  moderate  proportion,  while  a  few  good  maps,. 
and  a  small  globe  occupying  one  compartment,  shewed 
that  Geography  was  not  neglected. 

“  I  have  been  determined,”  said  Susy,  by  way  of 
explanation,  when  she  saw  William’s  surprise,  “not 
to  lose  what  I  had  gained  at  school.  During  my  busy 
.season,  even  in  summier,  I  make  a  point  of  securing  an. 
hour  or  two  every  morning  for  reading  and  study.  In 
winter  I  have  generally  plenty  of  time,  Ellen  taking 
most  of  the  household  work  off  my  hands.” 

“  Your  father  has  not  then  neglected  your  education 
through  his  intemperance  ?”  asked  William,  his  wonder 
mcreasing  every  moment. 

“No  ;  I  have  been  six  years  at  an  excellent  boarding- 
school,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  my  father  managed  it,  but  the  school  accounts 
were  punctually  paid  the  whole  time.  I  only  fear  his 
own  privations  were  very  great  to  enable  him  to  do  it. 
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But  he  liyed  in  lodgings  while  I  was  at  school,  where 
I  stayed  even  during  the  vacations,  and  only  saw  him 
occasionally  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time.” 

“  It  is  a  most  rare  instance,  I  should  think,  of  an 
intemperate  man’s  care  of  his  child,”  said  William ; 
“  almost  universally  the  drunkard  neglects,  if  he  does 
not  ill-use,  those  dependent  upon  him.” 

“kes;  but  my  father’s  drinking  has  been  intermittmg, 
and  in  his  sober  intervals  he  worked  exceedingly  hard, 
and  his  earnings  were  large.  It’s  wonderful  how  little 
I  have  sulfered,  individually,  from  his  fault.  I  fear, 
however,  he  has  ruined  his  own  constitution ;  his  heahh, 
for  some  time,  has  seemed  to  be  giving  way.” 

“  Ah,  his  has  been  a  long  course,”  said  William, 
“  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best  fr'om  the  practice  of 
abstinence,  which  I  trust  he  will  never  forsake.” 

“  I  hope  so,  indeed,”  replied  Susan,  “  for  although 
he  has  refrained  from  drinking  at  various  times, 
once,  I  believe,  for  a  whole  year,  his  abstinence  has 
never  before  been  based  upon  principle.  “  Besides, 
he  is  not  a  man  to  break  his  promise  when  it  is  once 
given.” 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Susan’s  “  little 
study,”  as  she  laughingly  called  it.  There  was  just 
room  enough  for  a  chair  and  a  small  table  near  the  tiny 
^vindow  which  lighted  the  closet  sufficiently  for  her 
purpose  in  summer-time.  On  long  winter  evenings 
.she  caiTied  her  books  and  writing-desk  to  the  fireside 
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of  the  only  sitting-room,  or  as  Robert  termed  it,  after 
the  Yorkshire  fashion,  “th’  house.” 

Time  passed  on.  It  was  nearly  twelve  months  since 
William  Lister  first  visited  the  humble  home  of  the 
Turners,  and  Robert  not  only  consistently  maintained 
his  profession,  but  had  become  active  in  the  work  of 
reclaiming  others.  His  occasional  speeches  at  the 
weekly  meetings  were  considered  quite  a  treat  by  many 
of  his  fellow-workmen  who  had  been  persuaded  by  him 
to  attend.  He  had  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  reminis¬ 
cences  connected  with  his  past  life,  which,  told  in  his  . 
provincial  dialect,  and  with  the  touches  of  true  humour 
that  flashed  through  his  uncouth  phraseology,  caused 
his  appearance  on  the  platform  to  be  Welcomed  with 
pleasure  even  by  the  most  cultivated  of  his  audiencc. 
With  all  his  roughness,  Robert  never  lost  sight  of  that 
propriety  which  some  of  our  illiterate  speakers  were, 
at  least  in  the  early  period  of  the  temperance  refor¬ 
mation,  sadly  in  the  habit  of  violating.  His  wit  nevei- 
degenerated  into  coarseness,  nor  did  he  ever  indulge  in 
descriptions  or  expressions  that  would  “  raise  a  blush 
on  the  cheek  of  modesty.”  One  specimen  of  his 
reasoning  William  Lister  well-remembered,  and  often 
repeated  to  his  friends  in  after  years. 

“  The  moore  I  think  o’  my  past  folly,  friends,”  he  said, 

“  an  the  moore  am  I  supprised.  I’m  fair  cap’d  at 
mysen  that  I  didn’t  see  t’  trewth  sooiner  : — this  simple 
trewth,  that  alcohol,  which  is  t’  faandation  o’  all  in- 
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toxicatin’  drinks,  wur  niver  intended  to  be  a  beverage 
fur  man.  Happens  some  on  ye  may  ax — What  wur  it 
made  for,  if  it  isn’t  to  be  used?  Well,  I  believe  ther’s 
nowt  created  but  whot  ther’s  some  use  for’t,  an  ther’s 
mebbe  mony  a  use  for  this  tiling,  ’at  I  know  nowt 
abaght ;  but  if  alcohol  wur  kept  tul  its  reight  place  it 
ud  be  bottled  up,  like  other  poisons,  it’  doctor’s  dis¬ 
pensary  an  t’  druggist’s  shop.  For  I  dunnot  say  it 
isnt  gooid  for  nied’cine  sometimes.  I  believe  it  is;  but 
this  varry  fact  shews  at  it  cannot  be  gooid  for  daily 
drink,  an  them  at  taks  it  by  t’  doctor’s  orders  owt  to 
liave  it  sent  like  any  other  physic.  If  folk  udnobbut 
tak  it  this  way,  stead  o’  prescribin  it  for  ther  sens, 

1  hey’d  find  they  needed  med’eine  varry  seldom  i’  most 
(.•ases.  An  ivhen  they  do  need  it,  ins’t  it  likely  to  have, 
moore  elFect  on  them  as  niver  uses  it  ony  other  way  ? 
What  can  be  t’  sense  o’  takkin  as  med’eine,  that  whicli 
in  some  form  or  other,  they’re  drinkin  ivery  day  o’  ther 
lives  ?” 

William  Lister  began  to  feel  that  Robert  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  leader  in  the  good  cause  rather  than 
a  protege  requiring  his  care.  And  yet  his  visits  to- 
Robert’s  house  became  no  less  frequent,  and  in  truth, 
ho  could  not  but  aclmowledge  to  himself  that  his  ha])- 
jiiest  hours  were  passed  there.  True,  he  could  still 
find  excellent  reasons  for  spending  one  or  two  evenings 
in  each  week  in  the  society  of  his  humble  friends. 
Susan,  in  the  most  innocent  manner  possible,  consulted 
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him  on  various  matters  connected  with  her  studies, 
which  she  still  diligently  pursued.  And  would  it 
not  be  unkind  in  him  to  refuse  his  assistance  where 
it  was  of  such  value,  and  withal  so  pleasant  to  dis¬ 
pense? 

Then  the  temperance  cause  itself  really  required  that 
he  should  have  frequent  conferences  with  Eobeit,  and 
he  could  not  give  a  working-man  the  trouble  of  waiting 
upon  him  at  his  lodgings. 

Thus  reasoned  William  Lister,  or  rather  thus  aro'ucd 
his  heart,  leaving  his  better  judgment  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  special  pleading  on  the 
part  of  inclination,  a  voice  now  and  then  whispered 
within  him  that  he  was  running  a  perilous  risk  both  for 
himself  and  Susan.  Gratitude  and  respect  were  indeed 
the  terms  which  Susan  would  have  unhesitatingly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  feelings  with  which  she  regarded  William, 
her  friend  and  benefactor.  But  a  new  life  had  unques¬ 
tionably  opened  before  her,  and  she  enjoyed  her  present 
happiness  almost  without  inquiring  what  would  be 
its  termination.  She  only  felt  that  William’s  presence 
was  a  joy  such  as  she  had  never  dreamed  of  before,  and 
that  the  interest  he  took  in  her  affairs  was  priceless 
wealth  to  her.  She  had  never  sought  companionship, 
even  with  any  of  her  own  sex,  since  she  left  school. 
Her  employers  were,  of  course,  in  most  cases,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  her  sphere,  and  those  that  moved  on  the 
same  level  with  herself  could  have  little  sympathy  with 
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her  pleasures  and  pursuits,  or  would  have  looked  only 
with  envy  on  her  unusual  attainments. 

Still  less  had  Susan  had  any  opportunities  of  inter¬ 
course  with  refined  and  cultiyated  men  ;  and  William 
Lister’s  manners  and  conversation,  even  with  a  more 
homely  person  than  his,  would  have  had  an  unspeak¬ 
able  charm  for  her,  which  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  all 
the  greater  for  his  handsome  face  and  gentlemanly 
■figure. 

The  inward  monitor  pleaded  in  vain.  The  second 
year  of  William’s  intimacy  with  the  Turners  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  he  still  walked  in  the  delicious  dreamland 
of  love,  which  he  persisted  in  calling  friendship. 

Frank  Hamer  sometimes  rallied  him  on  his  absent 
demeanor,  and  asked  him  if  business  occupied  all  his 
evenings  as  well  as  days.  But  William  made  no  le- 
Telation  of  the  truth,  carefully  guarding  himself  from 
the  mention  of  his  friends,  and  so  left  Frank  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  before. 

Susan’s  father,  shrewd  man  as  he  was,  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  probability  that  an  attachment,  mutual  or 
otherwise,  might  be  the  result  of  the  friendship  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  two  young  people.  But  he  would  not 
interrupt  it ;  he  hoped  for  a  happy  issue,  and  in  truth, 
the  thought  of  Susan’s  inferiority  to  William,  whatever 
his  own  might  be,  never  entered  his  mind.  He  looked 
upon  her  as  a  fit  match  for  any  gentleman.  He  had 
l)ecn  resolved,  from  her  infancy,  to  fit  her  for  a  position 
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far  above  his  own.  With  this  view  he  had  made  nn- 
icnown  sacrifices  to  iirocure  her  a  good  school  training, 
and  saw  with  delight  that  so  far  from  being  lost  upon 
her,  it  seemed  but  the  fitting  accompaniment  of  her 
beauty  and  natural  cleverness,  carried  out  and  improved 
as  it  had  been  by  her  own  good  sense  and  perseverance. 
In  his  own  way  Robert  believed  in  a  particnlar  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  was  watching  the  development  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  connection  with  his  darling  Susan,  in  simple 
confidence  that  all  would  turn  out  well  for  her  at 
last. 

And  thus  the  spring  which  brought  me  to  Xewbnrn, 
found  Yfilliam  and  his  friends  at  Edinburgh,  happy  in 
each  other’s  society,  and  seeking  the  welfare  of  those^ 
around  them. 

Rut  Susan’s  interest  in  the  temperance  society  had 
brought  her  into  contact  with  others  besides  'William 
[jiater, 

A  very  active  person  in  the  work  was  a  yomi\g! 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Allen,  who  was  often  led  by 
the  business  of  the  society  to  call  upon  Robert  Turner,, 
and  whose  visits  very  soon  became  longer  and  more- 
frequent  than  Susan  thought  needful  or  pleasant.  Not 
that  there  was  anythin  g  ob  j  ectionable  in  Allen  as  a  friend . 
On  the  contrary,  though  in  humble  life,  he  was  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-informed,  and  most  enthusiastic  in  iho* 
cause  of  temperance.  But  his  attentions  to  Susan 
shortly  became  so  marked  and  obtrusive  that  any  one 
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present  must  have  seen  that  she  was  the  magnet  of 
attraction  to  him. 

William  was  not  the  last  to  notice  the  fact,  which, 
indeed,  Allen  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  was  actually 
startled  at  the  painful  feelings  which  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  aroused  within  him.  He  scrutinized  every 
word  and  look  of  Susan’s  in  Allen’s  presence  with  an 
eagerness  that  surprised  himself,  and  he  tormented 
himself  Avith  fears  and  conjectures  which  a  single 
glance  between  the  other  two  sufficed  to  multiply  in¬ 
definitely. 

One  evening,  on  leaving  the  room  Avhere  the  meetings 
Avere  held,  William  found  that  Eobert  only  remained 
iit  the  close,  Susan  not  having  Avaited,  as  usual,  to  ac¬ 
company  her  father  home.  He  suspected  at  once  what 
was  really  the  case,  that  Allen  had  attended  her,  and, 
as  he  felt  assured,  not  Avithout  a  special  object.  His 
lirst  impulse  would  have  led  him  to  go  straight  to  his 
lodgings,  without  going  round  as  usual  by  Eobert 
Turner’s  house,  Avliich  Avas  slightly  out  of  the  dhect 
road.  But  a  moment’s  consideration  decided  the 
matter  differently  ;  he  Avould  not  leave  Eobert  to  go 
home  by  himself,  and  he  Avould,  as  was  his  usual  custom , 
call  in  for  a  few  minutes  as  he  passed.  Perhaps  he 
might  witness  Avhat  would  almost  madden  him,  for  he 
AvasforcedtooAvnnoAV  that  it  had  come  to  this;  but 
he  should  know  the  worst,  and  his  future  course  and 
duty  would  be  plain.  In  truth,  his  way  had  for  some 
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time  past  been  anything  but  clear  before  him.  That 
he  lored  Susan,  was,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  reflect 
on  the  subject,  undeniable.  That  his  love  was  returned 
he  was  by  no  means  certain,  but,  hope  whispered,  it 
was  not  impossible  ;  and  ere  now  he  might  have  re¬ 
solved  to  know  the  truth  on  this  point  but  for  some 
other  considerations. 

As  already  intimated,  Wilham  had  never  spoken  of 
his  connection  with  temperance  in  his  letters  home,  and 
he  had  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  which  it  had  led.  It  would  have  been  most 
difficult  to  give  his  mother  and  sister  a  true  idea  of 
Susan.  Could  he  have  introduced  her  to  them  unsur¬ 
rounded  by  the  circumstances  that  were  so  strongly  at 
variance  with  her  gentle  bearing  and  delicate  beauty,  he 
would  have  had  no  fear  for  the  result.  But  to  tell  them 
he  was  attached  to  a  milliner,  the  daughter  of  a 
mechanic,  would,  he  knew,  shock  their  notions  of  pro¬ 
priety,  and  lead  them  to  suppose  he  had  descended  from 
his  right  level  and  forgotten  his  true  respectability. 
Amd  yet  his  own  happiness  was  vitally  concerned  in  the 
question,  and  from  day  to  day  he  vacilated  between 
the  fear  of  distressing  his  beloved  relatives,  and  his 
ardent  desire  to  make  sure  of  the  prize,  wliich  till  now 
had  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp. 

When  William  reached  Eobert  Turner’s  he  was 
surprised  and  not  less  pleased  to  find  that  Susan  was 
alone. 
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I  thowt  Allen  liad  come  wi’  thee,  lass,”  said  Eobert 
as  he  closed  the  door. 

“  Yes,  he  came  round  this  waj,”  replied  Susan 
quietly,  so  quietly  that  William  could  not  decide 
whether  indilference  was  real  or  assumed. 

“  Why  did'nt  ta  ax  him  in,  my  lass?”  asked  her  father, 
handing  W’’illiam  a  chair  wdiich,  however,  he  declined, 
saying  he  must  not  stay. 

This  little  piece  of  ceremony  diverted  Eobert’s 
attention,  and  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  asked 
Susan  a  question,  which  indeed  she  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  answer.  But  the  disappointment  expressed  in 
Susan’s  speaking  eyes,  as  William  took  his  hat  to  go, 
and  the  trembling  of  the  little  hand  which  he  pressed 
as  he  murmured  a  gentle  good  night,  shot  a  thrill 
wholly  unlike  jealously  through  his  heart,  and  sent  him 
liome  to  sit  musing  over  his  solitary  fire,  with  a  happy 
glow  on  his  handsome  face,  of  which  the  “  green-eyed 
monster”  would  have  been  utterly  ashamed. 

“  Yes,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  on  tkat  pai’t  of 
the  subject,”  he  said,  aloud  to  himself;  “and  none  at 
all  as  to  my  own  sentiments.  So,  what  ought  I  to 
do?” 

Another  long  gaze  into  the  fire,  as  though  he  could 
see  the  path  he  ought  to  follow  traced  before  him  in 
the  red  embers. 

“  I  will  risk  neither  Allen’s  influence  nor  any  one’s 
else,”  said  he  at  length.  “  To-morrow  shall  decide  my 
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late  and  tliat  of  all  other  aspirers.  Aspirers  ?  well,  if.s 
the  right  word — a  prince  might  be  proud  of  her.” 

Pause  the  third,  and  a  still  longer  stare  at  the  glow¬ 
ing  coals. 

“  Well,  mother  and  Mary  are  reasonable  women  : 
but  they  needn’t  know  at  present.  Susan  can  leave 
off  her  little  business,  which  I  verily  believe  would 
offend  them  more  than  her  father’s  occupation.  She 
says  it  will  be  unnecessary  if  he  continues  sober,  as  no 
doubt  he  will.” 

William’s  kind  landlady  had  gone  to  bed  long  before, 
leaving  his  supper-tray  on  the  table.  But  he  was  too 
liappy  to  eat,  and  when|  his  confidant,  the  fire,  gave 
signs  of  leaving  him  quite  alone,  he  went  with  a  light 
heart  to  his  pillow. 

The  following  evening  Robert  Turner  returned  later 
than  usual  from  his  work.  Susan  was  sitting  on  the 
hearth,  positively  unoccupied  with  either  work  or  book, 
and  as  her  father  came  nearer  he  saw  that  sbe  was  in 
tears. 

“  Susy,  my  lass  !  What  ails  thee,  darlin  ?  Hast  ta 
been  plagin’  thy  sen  wit’  thowt  o’  me  brealiin’  mi  pledge, 
Avi  bein  a  bit  later  to  neet  ?” 

Susan  looked  up  from  the  hassock  cn  ivhich  she  wa.s 
seated  ivith  a  radiant  smile,  though  her  face  was  all 
Hushed  and  moist  with  crying. 

“  Ko  father,  I’m  not  afraid  of  that, — but  Mr.  Lister 
has  been,  and — I  have  promised  to  be  his  wife.” 
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Robert  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair  without  a  word  ; 
hut  taking  Susan’s  hand  he  raised  her  gently  from  her 
seat  and  placed  her  upon  his  knee  folding  both  arms 
tenderly  around  her.  At  last  he  said, — 

“  I  know’d  them  was  happy  tears,  ‘  little  darlin’  ” — 
that  was  often  his  term  of  endearment — “  as  soon  as 
I  seed  thy  bonny  face.  Well,  he’s  shewed  his  good 
sense,  Susy,  I  am’nt  a  bit  supprised.” 

“  I  thought  you’d  be  very  much  surprised  father ; — 
3'emember  the  difference  in  our  positions.” 

“That’s  happens  none  so  great  if” -  Robert 

stopped  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

“  Father,  are’nt  you  pleased  about  it?”  asked  Susan 
with  an  anxious  look,  for  Robert  had  continued  silent 
and  a  look  of  distress  was  stealing  over  his  face. 

“Aye  darlin,  aye;  but  what  am  I  to  do  without 
thee?  Without  my  varry  heart’s  life,  eh?  It’s  un¬ 
possible  !” 

“  Oh,  I  shall  not  leave  you  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,” 
replied  Susan,  gaily.  “  Who  knows — perhaps  William 
— Mr.  Lister  I  mean,  will  have  us  to  live  all  together  I” 
Robert  Turner  shook  his  head  dolefully. 

“  Eh  lass  !  Thou  little  knows — thou  little  knows!” 
Susan  was  wondering  what  it  could  be  about  which 
she  was  so  ignorant,  when  her  father  mystified  her  still 
farther  by  saying,  in  a  soliloquising  tone, — ■ 

“  They  shall  know  all  sooin — they  shall  know  all, — 
but  not  just  yit,  not  just  yit ;  I  mun  bring  my  sen  to 
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do  it  by  degrees ;  it  would  kill  me  to  do  it  at 
once !’’ 

“Wbat  is  it,  father?”  asked  Susan,  now  almost 
frightened  by  the  sad  unquiet  expression  of  his  face. 
“Is  it  what  I’ve  lately  feared?  Is  your  health  giving 
way?  That  pain — is  it  worse  again  ?  Dear  father,  do 
tell  me!” 

He  started  from  the  deep  reverie  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  replied,  as  he  gently  released  her  from  his 
arms, — 

“Ho  joy,  that's  not  worse,  but  I  amn’t  the  man  1 
was  a  few  years  sin.  I  can’t  expect  to  live  varry  long; 
but  it’s  my  own  doin — it’s  my  own  doin.” 

“  Let  us  hope  for  the  best  father,”  returned  Susan, 
somewhat  relieved  that  there  was  no  fresh  symptom  of 
illness  to  be  encountered.  “  You  shall  try  change  of 
air  before  the  summer  is  over.” 

“  Hay  lass,  nay,  there’s  nowt  ’ll  mend  me.  But  1 
shall  see  thee  reighted  an’  happy  afore  I  go  darlin,  and 
then  I’se  no  more  to  wish  for  i’  this  world.” 

“  I  am  righted,  father.  Ever  since  you  gave  up 
drinking  I  have  been  very  happy,  and  now — ” 

“Aye  wow  joy,  thou  ari  happy,  aren’t  ta  ?  Well, 
young  folk  is  young  folk ;  I  was  young  mysen  once,” 
and  a  deep  sigh  concluded  the  remark.  But  he  added, 
“thou  wilhi’t  despise  thi  poor  father,  will  ta  Susy 
darlin’  ?  ” 

“  I  would  never  marry  the  man  that  would  teach  me 
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to  despise  you,  dear  father  !  But  it’s  not  in  William 
Lister.” 

“  I  dunnot  think  it  is  lass ;  he’s  as  gooid  as  he’s 
han’some,  an  has  nobbot  freight  kind  o’  pride  abaght 
liim.” 

Robert  Turner  went  to  rest  that  night  before  his 
daughter,  which  was  not  his  wont.  But  it  was  long 
ere  he  slept.  He  could  hardly  decide  whether  the  revela¬ 
tion  she  had  made  rendered  him  happy  or  miserable, 
Joy  at  the  bright  future  opening  before  Ms  “  daiiin,” 
alternated  with  the  dread  of  losing  her  from  his  home, 
imd  of  forfeiting  hi  some  measure  her  affections.  For 
there  were  reasons,  known  only  to  Robert  himself,  why 
Susan  might  come  to  regard  him  with  less  love  than 
she  had  ever  shewn  to  him  even  at  the  times  of  his 
worst  behaviour.  Patience,  gentleness,  and  care,  she 
had  never  failed  to  evince,  in  the  darkest  hour;  and  her 
lilial  love  had  been  quite  lavished  upon  liim  during  the 
peaceful  intervals  when  conscience  prevailed  on  him, 
once  and  again,  to  abstain. 

“  I  can't  tell  her  yet,”  he  said,  as  he  tossed  restlessly 
upon  his  bed.  “  I  mun  let  her  love  me  a  bit  longer 
poor  lassie  !  But  I  han  done  me  best  for  thee,  Susy 
after  all  ;  an  if  thou  hadn’t  been  here  thou  mud  niver 
lia’  met  wi’  William  Lister.” 

This  last  thought  seemed  to  console  the  poor  mar, 
for  he  grew  composed,  and  sank  at  length  into  a  peace¬ 
ful  slumber. 
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As  for  Susan,  it  was  near  midnight  before  she  could 
rouse  herself  from  the  delicious  reverie  into  which  she 
relapsed  after  her  father  had  retired.  The  happ} 
tears”  would  come  at  the  revival  of  the  scenes  of  the 
evening.  The  honourable,  manly,  yet  tender  manner 
in  which  William  had  avowed  his  love,  and  far  fiom 
alluding  to  any  inferiority,  had  made  her  feel  that  he 
regarded  her  in  every  way  as  his  equal,  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  her,  as  she  recalled  his  loving  words,  not  one 
of  which  was  lost. 

Susan  would  not  have  exchanged  places  that  night 
with  any  queen  or  empre.ss  in  the  world. 

0  virtuous  love,  between  two  youthful  hearts,  how 
dost  thou  brighten  and  enrich  this  otherwise  gloomy 
and  poverty-stricken-  world  I  What  new  energy  dost 
thou  infuse  into  the  soul,  nerving  it  to  meet  bravely  the 
trials  and  conflicts  of  life,  and  sweetening  every  joy  ! 

Allen  had  proposed  that  night  when  he  walked  home 
■with  Susan,  and  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  take  her 
firm  yet  respectful  rejection  as  quite  decisive. 

William’s  visits  were  of  course  no  less  frequent  after 
this  denouement  ;  but  they  were  somewhat  saddened, 
both  to  Susan  and  himself,  by  the  evident  decline  of 
Robert  Turner’s  once  ■vigorous  health.  For  William 
truly  respected  the  kind-hearted  man,  and  often  wished, 
O  how  earnestly  !  that  his  own  father  were  but  filling 
the  same  useful  position  in  society  even  if  it  were  in  an 
equally  humble  sphere. 
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Thus  the  weeks  passed  by  until,  in  the  early  autumn, 
William  was  summoned  to  the  funeral  of  his  father. 
He  had  time  only  for  a  hurried  good-bye,  the  hour  before 
his  departure,  but  Susan  received  his  fond  farewell  kiss 
without  one  misgiving  as  to  his  faithfulness. 

When  grasping  William’s  hand  at  parting,  Eobert 
said, — ■ 

“  I  could  ha’  liked  (some  talk  wi’  ye,  Maister  Lister, 
afore  ye’d  gone ;  but  I’ve  a  long  story  to  tell,  an  I’se 
be  like  to  leave  it  till  you  come  back  agean,  which 
Heaven  grant  ye  sooin  may,  all  safe  and  sound  !” 

“Amen!”  responded  William,  too  much  engrossed 
by  the  melancholy  reflections  awakened  by  the  news  of 
his  father’s  sudden  death  to  notice,  at  the  moment,  the 
lirst  part  of  Eobert’s  speech. 

The  door  closed,  and  he  was  gone.  And  Susan  felt 
as  if  all  sunshine  was  shut  out  with  him,  though  it  was 
a  golden  afternoon.  She  had  been  anticipating  a 
delightful  walk  in  the  evening,  but  the  only  one  who 
could  make  it  such  to  her,  was  now  absent  for  a  season; 
gone  too,  on  an  errand  of  sorrow  which  made  her  heart 
ache  to  think  of,  in  her  deep  sympathy  with  him  she 
loved. 

“  Ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow  I” 
How  forcibly  came  these  words  of  holy  writ  to  Susan’s 
mind  !  But  praying  for  strength  and  cheerfulness,  she 
addressed  herself  to  present  duty  without  stopping  to 
brood  over  her  grief,  resolving  that,  at  all  events. 
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ier  father  should  experience  no  lack  of  loving  atten¬ 
tion. 

And  so,  for  a  time  we  leave  the  quiet  home  of  the 
Turners,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  other  important 
personages ;  first,  however,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
William  Lister  during  his  visit  home,  in  addition  to 
that  taken  in  an  early  chapter  of  my  story. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  William  had  agreed  with 
his  employers  for  a  three-weeks’  absence.  As  may 
readily  be  imagined  his  visit  was  a  sad  one,  his  mother, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  plunged  in  grief  unmitigated 
by  happy  remembrances  of  the  departed ;  his  “  sweet 
sister,”  for  so  he  ever  called  her,  meekly  resolving  to 
indulge  no  idle  sorrow,  and  to  enter  on  labours  he 
would  have  kept  far  from  her,  and  his  late  father’s 
affairs  in  confusion  and  ruin,  he  had  to  witness  scenes, 
and  to  experience  emotions,  woefully  in  contrast  with 
the  happy  feelings  which  he  had  so  long  indulged.  But 
Wilham  was  not  one  to  brood  over  his  own  discomforts, 
or  dream  of  future  joy,  unmindful  of  the  distresses  of 
others.  During  his  stay  he  did  all  in  his  power  to* 
cheer  and  console  his  mother  and  sister,  and  exerted 
himself  most  effectually  in  the  arrangement  of  their- 
pecuniary  affairs. 

When  Mary  first  started  the  subject  of  her  own  de¬ 
termination  to  enter  upon  some  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment,  William  stoutly  refused  to  give  it  his  sanction. 
But, — and  here  perhaps  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 
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little  of  the  selfishness  incident  to  human  nature  was 
at  work,— further  consideration,  which  in  passing: 
through  his  mind  carried  with  it  the  picture  of  a  cer- 
taiu  little  shop  window,  in  a  quiet  street  in  Edinburgh, 
induced  him  to  smile  upon  her  project,  or  at  any  rate 
to  oppose  it  no  longer.  “For,”  reasoned  the  little 
particle  of  selfishness,  “if  Mary  is  employed  in  any  kmd 
of  busmess  she  will  be  less  likely  to  find  fault  with 
Susan  on  this  ground,  nay,  may  even  come  to  regard 
her  with  admiration  on  this  very  account.”  What  the 
occupation  was  that  Mary  intended  to  take  up,  was,  as 
before  stated,  unknown  to  any  of  us  till  her  plan  was 
ready  for  execution.  But  William  felt  pretty  sure  that 
teaching,  in  some  form,  would  be  her  choice ;  and  he 
could  not  but  wish,  as  he  pondered  the  matter,  that 
Susan’s  had  been  the  same.  He  had  often  wondered 
that  she  had  not  turned  her  thoughts  that  way,  and 
indeed  had  once  expressed  to  her  his  surprise  that  she 
did  not  prefer  teacliing  to  the  unintellectual  avocation 
she  had  chosen. 

“  I  did  think  of  it,”  she  replied,  “  but  how  could  the 
daughter  of  a  humble  and  not  sober  mechanic,  expect 
to  gain  the  children  of  respectable  people  as  pupils  ? 
How  indeed,  could  I  hope  to  convince  any  one  in  this 
large  worldly  city  that  I  was  fitted  for  such  an  office  ?” 

William  admitted  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  and 
still  felt  its  foree,  but  could  not  help  regretting  the 
results  of  it  in  Susan’s  case. 
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“And  yet,  what  does  it  signify?”  thought  he,  “  Susan 
will  soon  have  done  with  it,  and  it  is,  in  reality  as 
honourable,  if  not  so  genteel,  a  mode  of  maintaining 
her  independence.” 

It  signified,  however,  just  this  much ; — though 
William  cared  nothing  ahont  the  matter  himself,  it 
kept  him  from  opening  his  heart  to  his  mother  or  even 
Mary  for  this  time. 

“  I  will  defer  it  till  my  return  to  Edinhnrgh,”  he 
said  to  himself.  “  I  can  write  better  than  I  can  speak 
on  the  subject,  and  in  a  short  time  Susan  will  be  no 
longer  a  milliner.’’ 

For  Susan  had  consented  to  resign  her  business  be¬ 
fore  the  winter  set  in.  In  truth,  her  help  was  no  longer 
needed  to  keep  home  comforts  about  her.  So  long  as 
her  father’s  strength  was  equal  to  his  work,  they 
would  have  enough  and  to  spare  from  his  earnings  ; 
and  Susan  had  hitherto  looked  on  the  bright  side,  and 
trusted  that  reformed  habits  and  conseqnent  comfort 
would  subdue  the  malady  that  had  begun  to  manifest 
itself. 

Mr.  Lister's  death  had  caused  William  to  anticipate 
a  visit  home  which  he  intended  paying  at  Christmas. 
It  shonld  be  then — so  he  inwardly  resolved,  that  he 
w'ould  speak  of  his  dear  Susan,  and  so  describe  her 
loveliness  and  worth,  that  his  mother  should  long  to 
call  her  daughter,  and  Mary,  sister.  But  it  was  three 
months  too  soon ;  he  was  not  prepared  as  he  should 
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have  been  then,  and  thongh  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  another  holiday  for  many  months  to  come,  he  let 
the  first  pass  by  without  once  uttering  in  their  hearing 
the  dear  name  of  one  whose  image  was  ever  in  his 
mind. 

So  he  kept  his  secret,  without  any  suspicion  on  the 
part  even  of  his  mother,  who  only  wondered  to  Mary, 
“how  it  was  that  William  had  so  many  business  letters 
to  write,  one  every  day  at  least.”  She  thought  “  he 
must  be  filling  some  very  confidential  position  in  the 
concern.” 

Mrs.  Lister  did  not  see  the  daily  small  missives  that 
William  calledMor  at  the  post-office.  Had  she  done 
so,  it  might  have  occurred  to  her  that  some  one  of  the 
firm  wrote  a  peculiarly  delicate  hand  for  a  gentleman. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


prank's  eesolte. 


Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth ! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth  ! 


Tennyson. 


Men  make  resolves,  and  pass  into  decrees, 

The  motions  of  the  mind ;  with  how  much  ease, 
In  such  resolves  doth  passion  make  a  flaw. 

And  bring  to  nothing  what  was  raised  to  law  ! 


Churchill. 


(  E  left  Frank  Hamer  in  the  arms  of  his  friends, 


Mills  and  Kelly,  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings, 
all  unconscious  of  the  degradation  mto  which 
he  had  fallen.  Their  repeated  applications  to  knocker 
and  bell  were,  for  some  minutes,  fruitless.  Frank’s 
hostess  was  a  prim,  punctilious  person,  and  would  not 
tolerate  under  her  roof  any  gentleman  whose  habits 
and  hours  were  not  within  the  limits  of  propriety. 
Consequently,  though  this  was  Frank’s  first  offence  of 
the  kind,  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  welcome  home  the 
truant,  and  bade  the  seryant  in  no  gentle  tone,  to  “let 
the  young  scamp  wait  a  wee,  to  bring  him  tul  his  wit.” 
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Now  it  happened  that,  on  this  very  night,  William 
Lister  had  some  accounts  to  audit,  and  anxious  to  com 
plete  the  work  before  he  retired  to  rest,  had  carried  it 
to  his  chamber,  carefal  to  avoid  disturbing  the  other 
mmates  of  the  house.  He  was  startled  by  the  firsst 
sound  of  the  bell,  which  in  the  stillness  of  night  could 
be  distinctly  heard  in  the  adjoining  house,  where  he 
lived.  The  continued  riaging,  mingled  with  knocking, 
at  length  roused  his  curiosity,  and  thinking  he  might 
be  able  to  give  some  information  to  the  parties  thus 
roughly  seeking  admission,  he  opened  the  window  and 
leaned  out.  The  noise  he  made  caused  Kelly  and  Mills 
to  look  up. 

“  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Lister?  ”  exclaimed  Kelly,  “here’s 
your  friend,  Hamer,  as  drunk  as  a  lord.  I  wish  you 
could  waken  Ms  folks,  for  we  can’t.” 

Harry  said  nothing.  He  was  mortified  that  Kelly 
had  exposed  Frank’s  condition  to  Wilham.  He  knew 
that  great  blame  attached  to  himself,  and  he  was  certain 
it  would  make  Frank’s  vexation  tenfold  that  his  Mend 
should  Imow  of  his  weakness. 

William  was  about  to  answer,  when  at  this  moment 
the  maid,  in  obedience  to  her  mistress’s  order,  opened 
the  door,  and  requested  the  gentlemen  to  lead  Mr. 
Hamer  into  his  sitting  room  and  lay  him  on  the  couch. 
This  done,  she  led  the  way  back  to  the  door,  watched 
them  out,  and  once  more  made  lock  and  bolt  secure. 

There  was  of  course  nothing  left  for  Wilham  but  to 
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close  his  window  and  resume  his  work  ;  but  it  was  with 
emotions  of  pain  and  anguish  that  he  reflected  on  the 
circumstances  that  had  just  transpired. 

“  What !  Frank  Hamer  overcome  by  that  hateful 
vice  !  I  could  have  thought  of  any  one  sooner  !  Poor 
Mary,  what  would  she  think  f  She  might  not  perhaps 
view  the  thing  just  as  I  do,  but  her  happiness  is  in  just 
as  great  peril  for  the  future.  I  must  see  him,  reason 
with  him,  know  the  worst.  It  must  be  at  least  an  un¬ 
usual  thing  with  him,  I  should  have  heard  of  it  other¬ 
wise.” 

So  ran  William  Lister’^  thoughts.  His  heart  was 
heavy  within  him,  and  he  failed  not  to  reproach  himself 
for  want  of  care  and  watchfulness  over  his  young  friend 
whom  he  expected  one  day  to  call  brother.  “  And 
yet,”  he  thought  “Frank  would  not  brook  oversight  of 
this  kind.  He  has  too  high  and  independent  a  spirit  for 
that.  What  can  have  led  him  into  this  error?  I  will 
see  him  early  to-morrow.” 

Meantime  the  subject  of  his  sad  meditations  was 
sleeping  off  the  lethai-gy  produced  by  intoxication,  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  sorrow  in  which  his  true  friend  was 
plunged  on  his  account,  and  little  anticipating  the  stings 
of  conscience  his  awakening  would  arouse  in  his  own 
breast.  What  would  Mary’s  emotions  have  been  had 
she  looked  upon  his  fevered  face  and  swollen  eyes,  and 
heard  the  heavy  breathing  which  ever  characterises  the 
sleep  of  drunkenness!  Her  noble  high-souled  Frank 
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fallen  to  this  base  condition — this  gross  sensualism!  It 
would  be  too  dreadful  to  think  of  for  a  moment !  Well 
for  her  that  she  was  far  away,  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  events  of  that  night  in  which  Frank  was  so  dis¬ 
gracefully  concerned,  and  indulging  only  svreet  dreams 
of  his  coming  home.  For  Frank’s  letters  had  even 
increased  in  warmth  and  tenderness.  They  came  more 
frequently  as  the  time  of  return  drew  near’,  and  were 
the  outpourings  of  a  truly  loving  heart,  yearning  for 
the  presence  of  its  beloved.  And  Mary  was  all  confi¬ 
dence  and  faith,  without  the  least  fear  of  a  rival  in  the 
affections  of  her  betrothed.  Nor  was  there  ground  for 
it.  Never  was  truer  heart  than  Frank’s  in  this  first 
passion  of  youth.  He  looked  on  all  other  fair  ones  if 
not  Avith  cold  indifference,  at  least  Avith  mere  admira¬ 
tion,  which  never  in  any  instance  had  grown  to  a  warmer 
feeling.  But  jealousy  itself  could  not  have  aroused 
emotions  more  harrowing  than  Mary  would  have  known 
could  she  have  seen  Frank  now.  So  great,  by  this 
time,  was  her  dread  of  everything  approaching  to  in¬ 
temperance,  and  so  firm  her  conviction  that  entire 
abstinence  was  the  only  sure  ground  of  safety,  that  she 
would  have  rejoiced  to  know  that  even  Frank,  whom 
she  almost  regarded  as  imperAdous  to  the  temptations 
of  so  low  a  vice,  was  enclosed  within  its  friendly  limits. 

And  yet  she  had  resolved  never  to  make  this  a  test 
of  his  love  for  her.  She  kneAV  his  independent  sphit 
too  well  to  propose  such  an  ordeal.  She  could  not  yet 
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see  how  her  firm  conifictions  of  duty,  and  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  leave  Frank  perfectly  unbiassed  were  to  be 
reconciled. 

But  he  was  no  doubt  strictly  moderate,  she  argued, 
not  the  slightest  charge  to  the  contrary  had  ever  been 
laid  against  him,  and  he  was  so  very  far  from  seeking  his 
pleasure  in  mere  animal  enjoyments,  that  probably  he 
would,  if  not  at  once,  yet  by  degrees,  fall  in  with  and 
approve  her  views. 

Such  were  the  natural  but  deceptive  expectations 
in  which  Mary  indulged,  needing  alas !  only  the 
frequent  presence  of  the  beloved  object  to  dissipate 
them  for  ever. 

William  did  see  Frank  Hamer  next  morning,  calling 
in  at  his  rooms,  as  he  returned  to  his  own  for  breakfast. 
For  William’s  custom  was  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
at  the  countiag  house  early  in  the  morning  and  return 
home  to  breakfast.  The  walk  sharpened  his  appetite^ 
and  the  activity  fitted  him  the  better  for  his  day’s 
work. 

He  found  Frank  sitting  gloomily  enough  over  the 
fire,  the  momiag  meal  spread  untasted  beside  him.  He 
looked  round,  as  W  illiam,  after  gently  tapping  at  the  door, 
entered  the  room;  but  ho  did  not,  as  usual,  meet  him 
with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  his  “  good  morning, 
William”  was  uttered  in  a  cheerless  tone. 

“  You  are  not  well,  Frank,  may  I  guess  the  cause  ?  ” 
Franli  turned  an  eager  look  into  William’s  face,  and 
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the  very  grave  expression  he  saw  there  made  him  glad 
to  withdraw  his  gaze.  But  Frank  was  candour  and 
openness  itself : — 

“  You  need  not  guess,  William,’’  he  answered  sadly, 
“  I  was  drunk  last  night.” 

William  made  no  answer,  and  the  two  sat  for  some 
minutes  in  silence,  broken  only  by  a  deep  sigh  from 
Frank.  At  length— “  It  is  the  first  time  I’m  sure,” 
said  William. 

“  Yes  indeed.  Will,”  Frank  replied  quickly,  with  a 
gleam  of  brightness  darting  from  his  heavy  eyes  at  this 
word  of  encouragement. 

“  Shall  it  be  the  last,  my  brother  ?" 

“  Ah  William,  I  know  what  you  would  say.  She 
would  grieve  if  she  knew.  Do  you  think  I  have  not 
had  her  sweet  reproachful  eyes  upon  me?  Yes,  William, 
it  shall  be  the  last,  so  help  me  Heaven  !  ” 

“  I  suppose  some  trap  was  laid  for  you.  Who  helped 

you  home  ?  ” 

“I  believe  Kelly,  or  Mills,  perhaps  both.  Ill  have 
no  more  to  do  with  that  Kelly,  he  is  an  unprincipled 
villain.” 

“  Do  you  think  Mills  is  much  better  than  he  ?” 

“Harry  Mills!  he  would’nt  hurt  a  fly  designedly ; 
but  he’s  too  intimate  with  Kelly.” 

“  I  think  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity,  Frank,  to 

cut  them  altogether.” 

“  Hay,  William,  I  cannot  forsake  poor  Harry.  In 
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fact,  my  influence  over  him  has,  I  belieYe,  been  very 
great.  He’s  not  nearly  so  gay  as  he  was,  and  if  I  can 
persuade  him  to  break  with  Kelly,  I  don’t  doubt  he’ll 
be  steady  enough.  Besides,  we  shall  soon  be  going 
home,  and  we  are  neighbours.” 

“  I’m  sorry  yon  are  neighbom'S,  Frank.  Is  MiUs  to 
return  for  the  next  session  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  not.  He  would  not  have  attended  so 
long,  but  his  father  thought  he  had  fewer  temptations 
here  than  at  home.” 

“  A  strange  home  it  must  be  if  that  is  the  case,” 
said  William,  looking  graver  than  ever. 

“Well  you  need  have  no  further  fear  of  me.  Will,  so 
dont  look  troubled.” 

“  Frank,  you  never  break  your  promise,  I  wish  you 
could  deliberately  give  me  one.” 

“  I’ll  give  it  with  all  my  heart,  William,  there’s  my 
hand  on  it,”  and  he  grasped  his  friend’s  hand  firmly. 

“  I’ll  never  exceed  proper  bounds  again,  never,  never 
I’ve  suffered  enough  this  once  to  warn  me  for  evermore.” 

William  shook  his  head  sadly. 

“Now,  are  you  not  satisfied  William?  You  haA^e 
my  sacred  promise.” 

“  Quite  satisfied  of  your  good  intention,  dear  Frank, 
but  not  of  your  ability  to  keep  it.  The  promise  I 
would  have  you  give,  is  one  I  have  freely  made  myself.” 

“  Oh  I  see,”  said  Frank  smiling,  “  the  pledge,  I 
suppose  you  mean.  No,  Wilham,  I  cannot  forfeit  my 
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independence  and  openly  profess  my  inability  to  resist 
temptation.” 

William  made  no  remark,  as  he  might  hare  done,  on 
the  innendo  these  words  of  Frank  conveyed  against 
himself ;  he  merely  said,' — 

“  I  gave  you  credit  for  more  good  sense  than  to  take 
such  an  absurd  view  of  the  thing.  Have  not  many 
gentlemen  pledged  themselves,  whom  no  one  would  for 
a  moment  suspect  of  being  in  danger  from  this  tempta¬ 
tion?” 

“Aye,  but  they  are  public  men;”  said  Frank,  “like 
you,  Wilham,”  he  added,  remembering  the  reproach 
his  last  words  had  cast  upon  his  friend.  “You  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  others.” 

“  And  would  not  your’s  be  a  powerful  example;  to 
Harry  Mills,  for  instance,  if  your  influence  is  so  great 
over  him  ?  ” 

“  This  was  a  startling  view  of  the  matter,  and,  for  a 
moment,  Frank  entertained  the  possibility  of  his  trying 
to  lead  Harry  by  these  means.  But  only  for  a  moment 
the  thought  of  the  ridicule  he  would  have  to  encounter, 
and  alas  1  the  certainty  that  he  should  meet  with  dis¬ 
couragement  from  his  mother,  put  to  flight  the  shadow 
of  a  resolution  that  was  rising  in  his  mind.  To  do  him 
justice,  the  sacrifice  of  personal  enjoyment  which  such 
a  decision  would  involve,  was  forgotten  for  the  time 
being.  But  he  little  knew  how  great  that  sacrifice 
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would  have  been,  or  how  tyrannical  was  the  power  of 
the  habit  he  had  allowed  himself  to  form.” 

“  Oh,”  he  replied  in  a  tone  whose  carelessness 
awakened  Wilham’s  distress  anew,  “  we  shall  be  all 
right  when  we  get  to  Newburn,  and  away  fro-m  these 
■wild  fellows.  Besides,  did’nt  you  know.  Will  ?  Mary 
is  an  abstainer  now,  and  she  will  keep  me  on  my  good 
behaviour.” 

“  Mary,  an  abstainer  !  You  don’t  mean  a  professed 
one  though ;  of  course  she  has  never  been  accustomed 
to  take  anything  of  the  kind,  as  a  regular  thing.” 

“  Oh,  but  she  has  joined  the  temperance  society  in 
Yewbmn,  she  tells  me  she  is  determined  to  work  in 
the  good  cause,”  and  Frank  took  out  his  pocket-book 
ixud  began  looking  for  the  particular  letter  containing 
tliis  information,  which  truth  to  say,  had  slipped  his 
memory  till  the  events  of  the  past  night  recalled 
it. 

“  I  wish  I  had  loio'wn  this  before,”  said  William 
whose  face  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  news.  I  should 
have  told  her  of  my  interest  in  the  subject.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Frank,  “  I  believe  it’s  only  very  lately 
that  she  has  taken  it  up.  “  See,”  he  continued,  as-  he 
opened  the  letter,  “  she  says  she  will  talk  it  all  over 
with  you  nest  time  you  go  home,  for  she  thinks  you 
■will  be  an  easy  convert.  But  you  keep  your  good 
works  so  secret,  Wilham,  that  it’s  little  longer  since  I 
knew  of  your  temperance  mania,” 
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“  Don’t  call  it  a  mania,  Frank,  it  is  a  heartfelt  con¬ 
viction  with  me,  and  I  doubt  not,  with  Mary  too.” 

“  I  believe  you.  Will,  I  believe  you.  I  know  you’re 
always  in  earnest  and  mostly  right  in  the  views  you 
advocate.  But  I  can’t  go  the  whole  length  with  you 
in  this.” 

William  had  already  stayed  longer  than  he  intended, 
and  now  rose  to  go. 

“  William !” 

“Well,  Frank,  what  is  it?” 

“  You’ll  not  feel  it  your  duty  to  tell  Mary  of  last 
night’s  doings,  will  you  ?” 

“  Mot  at  present,  at  all  events,  Frank.  I  would  not 
distress  her  now,  but  I  can’t  tell  what  the  future  may 
call  for.” 

“  Oh,  no  fear,  no  fear !  Q-ood  morning  William.” 

They  shook  hands  cordially  and  parted;  Frank’s 
diief  feeling  being  that  of  relief  that  the  interview  was 
over.  And  William’s  ?  Well  his  was  a  mixture  of 
sorrow,  fear,  hope  and  joy,  this  last  on  his  sister’s 
account. 

“  Dear  Mary,  how  courageous  of  her  to  come  out  so 
firmly !” 

When  Frank  saw  Harry  Mills  again  he  did  not  re¬ 
proach  him,  as  under  the  first  impulse  of  vexation,  ho 
had  resolved  to  do.  He  knew  too  well  that  the  blame 
rested  mainly  with  himself,  and  would  not  have  referred 
to  the  subject  if  Harry  had  not  done  so.  But  he  was 
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reserved  and  sad,  and  Harry  understood  at  once  that 
it  was  a  matter  that  could  not  he  joked  about.  TJn- 
vrtlling  to  lose  Frank’s  good  opinion,  he  therefore 
managed  to  convince  him  that  Kelly  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  thus  strengthened  the  dislike 
to  Kelly  already  existing  in  Frank’s  mind.  Before 
they  parted  Frank  expressed  his  determination  to  break 
off  entirely  his  acquaintance  with  that  “  unprincipled 
fellow,”  and  strongly  advised  Harry  to  do  the  same. 
How  the  resolution  was  carried  out  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  my  story. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CHEISTMAS, 

Glad  cliristmas  comes,  and  every  hcartli 
Makes  room  to  give  him  welcome  now. 

John  Clare, 


O  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drink  our  chief  support  of  health. 

When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 

Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  limpid  brook. 

Milton. 


^^HRISTMAS  came  at  last, and  camein  goodearnest. 
A  frost  of  some  weeks  had  made  the  ground  hard 
and  firm,  and  a  coating  of  snow,  just  sufficient  to 
allow  of  walking  with  comfort,  added  to  the  seasonable- 
ncss  of  the  weather.  There  was  a  bright  moon  looking 
down  on  the  white  landscape,  and  silyering  the  shadowy 
outline  of  the  hills  that  surrounded  the  spacious  valley 
in  which  Xewburn  lay,  on  that  welcome  Christmas  eve. 

Mrs.  Hamer,  in  a  fiutter  of  happy  expectancy,  was 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  certain  tasteful  decora¬ 
tions,  composed  of  misletoe  and  holly,  wliich  Marj' 
Lister  had  spent  some  time  in  arranging.  For  Mary 
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whose  limited  leisure  might  have  been  given  to  half-a 
dozen  dilferent  persons,  could  all  have  had  their  desire, 
seemed  to  consult,  next  to  her  mother’s  pleasure,  that  of 
Mrs.  Hamer.  And  Mrs.  Hamer  had  expressed  her 
earnest  wish  that  Mary  should  spend  Christmas  eve  at 
Fairfield,  and  await  with  her  the  arrival  of  Frank,  who 
was  expected  early  m  the  evening.  I  readily  undertook 
to  supply  her  place  at The  Cottage,”  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  and  help  to  entertain  Mrs.  Bell,  who  had  been 
invited  to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Lister.  As  Mary  had 
predicted,  her  mother  found  a  most  agreeable  compan¬ 
ion  in  that  lady  ;  and,  so  far  from  regarding  her  with 
coldness,  or  even  with  pity  on  account  of  her  past 
errors,  had  come  to  look  upon  her  as  a  woman  of  high 
principle,  and  true  courage  in  the  advocacy  of  what  she 
believed  to  be  right. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  that  Mary  was  no  less 
excited  by  the  thought  of  Frank’s  coming  than  his 
mother,  but  her  manifestations  were  of  a  quieter  kind. 
There  was  a  pallor  on  her  cheek  and  a  tremulous  thrill 
through  her  whole  frame,  but  her  words  were  few. 

“  Mary  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Hamer,  “  how  pale  you  are  ! 
sm'ely  you  are  not  afraid  of  meeting  your  old  play¬ 
fellow  ?”  And  she  sat  down  beside  the  trembling  girl 
and  passed  her  arm  lovingly  around  her. 

Mary  could  only  say  “Oh  no;”  for  her  heart  grew 
full  at  Mrs.  Hamer’s  kind  words. 

The  mother  looked  radiantly  beautiful,  glowing 
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rosily  with  the  love  and  pride  that  sent  a  warm  gush 
through  all  her  veins.  And  what  a  sweet  snow-drop 
Mary  looked  that  night !  The  delicate  tint  that  usually 
flitted  over  her  cheek  was  waiting  the  dear  one’s 
presence  to  summon  it  from  its  seclusion,  and  her  deep 
blue  eyes,  as  Mrs.  Hamer  tried  to  rally  her  spirits,  were 
almost  contmually  veiled  by  their  richly  fringed  lids. 
Love  and  pride  were  the  mingled  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Hamer.  Yes,  she  was  sure  there  was  no  son  like  hers ; 
and  as  she  looked  upon  Mary’s  exquisite  fairness  and 
graceful  beauty,  and  thought  of  her  many  virtues,  s^e 
was  quite  satisfied  that  the  lovely  girl  was  in  every  way 
worthy  even  of  her  Frank. 

“  Here  he  is,  Mary !  Oh  dear !  I’m  almost  frightened 
myself !”  and  the  mother  rushed  to  the  hall  door,  and 
was  folded  in  the  embrace,  not  of  a  boy,  as  she  still 
called  him,  but  of  a  tall  and  Tather  largely- whiskered 
young  man. 

“  Is  there  any  one  here  ?”  he  whispered,  as  he  im¬ 
printed  kiss  after  kiss  on  his  mother’s  cheeks. 

“  Forshame,  you  dissatisfied  boy !  Is  your  mother  not 
sufficient  ?  and  you  have  not  seen  me  for  nearly  two 
years !” 

“  It  seems  ten  since  I  saw  Mary,  mother.” 

He  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat,  and  while  his  mother 
stayed  to  look  after  his  luggage — two  maid  servants 
not  being  able  to  do  this  properly— passed  with  a 
wildly  beating  heart  into  the  drawing  room.  He  hneiv 
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she  was  there,  he  was  certain  his  mother  would 
sympathize  with  his  wishes,  though  she  had  not  said  so 
in  words.  But  he  was  hardly  prepared  to  see  such  ex¬ 
ceeding  loveliness  as  now  stood  before  him,  and  at 
which  he  gazed  wonderingly  for  a  moment,  before 
heart  was  pressed  to  heart  in  the  close  embrace  of 
which  he  had  so  long  dreamed. 

Mrs.  Hamer  was  absent  a  whole  half-hour.  Impatient 
as  she  was  to  feast  her  eyes  and  ears,  she  continued  to 
leave  the  young  people  alone  for  that  length  of  time, 
which  Frank  declared,  and  perhaps  Mary  thought, 
on  Mrs.  Hamer’s  entrance,  had  not  exceeded  five 
minutes. 

What  a  Christmas  eve  was  that  at  Fairfield !  unmixed 
happiness  glistened  in  every  eye,  and  dwelt  in  every 
breast  within  the  walls  of  that  pretty  parlour  festooned 
with  its  Christmas  evergreens.  Mrs.  Hamer  regarded 
her  son  with  undisguised  admiration,  and  Mary  forgot 
all  her  homely  cares,  and  almost  her  past  sorrows  in  the 
presence  of  Frank. 

There  was  much  to  tell  him.  The  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  Newburn  and  its  people  since  he  was 
last  there,  were  duly  discussed ;  the  Days  were 
described  and  commended  to  his  kind  regard.  The 
great  house  warming  at  “The  Hall’  ’  was  to  take  place  next 
evening,  and  Frank  would  of  course  accompany  his 
mother  and  Mary. 

“  And  will  it  be  news  to  you  that  William  is  a  total 
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abstainer,  Franlc  ?”  asked  Mary.  “  He  tells  me  so  in. 
his  last  letter,  and  I’m  so  glad!” 

Frank  looked  grave  in  a  moment. 

“  Have  you  heard  from  him  very  lately  Mary,  dar¬ 
ling?  ”  he  enquhed,  trying  to  look  just  as  he  did  before 
Mary’s  question,  but  without  success. 

“  Yes,  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  containing  this  good 
news.  And  what  is  more,  he  intimated  that  he  should 
write  again  in  a  little  while,  to  consult  mamma  and 
me  on  a  matter  vitally  affecting  his  future  happiness. 
Have  you  heard  of  anything,  Frank  ?” 

“Frank!  do  you  hear?”  chimed  in  Mrs.  Hamer, 
“have  you  heard  of  any  lady  in  the  case ?” 

“Oh,  no,  no — I  was  thinking — it  over;  no:  I’m 
sure  I’ve  not  heard  a  word.  But  he  might  have  ten 
sweethearts  in  Edinburgh  without  my  hearing  of  it.” 

Mary  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  William’s 
having  ten  sweethearts. 

“  He’ll  never  have  more  than  one.  I’m  certain,”  she 
said,  “it  will  be  first  and  last  love  with  William.” 

“  I  should  fancy  William’s  lady  is  his  business,”  said 
Frank.  “  He  seems  always  engrossed  with  it.  I  know 
I  have  seen  little  enough  of  him.” 

“  Oh  I’m  sure  he  refers  to  something  of  the  kind,” 
returned  Mary.  “We  shall  know  soon.  What  a  pity 
he  can’t  enjoy  Christmas  with  us !” 

The  evening  was  over,  “  almost  before  it  had  begun,” 
Frank  said.  Mary  had  requested  Nelly  to  come  and 
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attend  her  home,  as  she  “  could  not  think  of  Frank’s 
going  out  again  that  night.” 

“  Very  likely,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  I  shall  miss  a 
walk  like  that,  with  such  a  glorious  moon  looking 
down  too !”  Besides,  he  was  longing  to  see  his  “  other 
mamma.” 

Nelly  was  met  half-way,  but  no  sooner  saw  her 
young  mistress  and  her  companion,  then  ■  she  wheeled 
suddenly  round  and  reached  home  long  before  them. 
Mrs.  Lister  was  waiting  up  alone  when  they  reached 
“The  Cottage.”  It  had  struck  twelve  o’clock  just  after 
Nelly  got  in,  and  she  had  gone  to  bed  perfectly  satisfied 
that  “  good  luck”  would  be  secm’ed  by  having  Christ¬ 
mas  “  let  in  by  two  such  beautiful  dark  heads  as  Miss 
Lister’s  and  Mister  Frank’s.”  This  was  communicated 
to  me  next  morning  in  confidence  by  Nelly,  with  many 
nods  and  smiles. 

Frank  stayed  a  few  minutes  to  be  made  quite  vain 
by  Mrs.  Lister’s  compliments  on  his  improvement  and 
good  looks.  And  then  tender  good  nights  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  he  sought  his  home  and  his  pillow,  happy 
in  the  certainty  that  Mary  had  heard  nothing  of  his 
delinquency;  and  in  the  still  more  pleasing  conviction 
that  her  love  for  him  was  deeper  and  more  tender  than 
had  been  even  the  sisterly  aftection  she  had  shewn  in 
days  gone  by. 

And  Mary — she  was  like  one  in  a  blissful  dream, 
with  a  dim  consciousness  that  an  awakening  was  not 
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far  distant,  with  an  undefined  dread  that  the  delight¬ 
ful  scene  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  would  some¬ 
time  dissolve  and  vanish,  leaving  only  darkness  and 
desolation.  Yet  her  admiration  of  Frank  was  greater 
than  she  anticipated.  His  commanding  figure,  compact, 
yet  graceful,  his  lustrous  eyes,  ever  varying,  from  a 
6oft  brown  to  an  almost  jetty  hue,  and  wondrous  in 
their  brightness  ;  Ms  noble  forehead,  round  which 
waved  hair  of  darkest  brown,  and  his  features  that 
might  have  served  the  statuary  as  a  model  of  manly 
beauty,  exceeded  even  the  promise  of  his  youth.  Add 
to  this  description  of  his  person,  a  warm  but  thorough¬ 
ly  generous  temper,  and  manners  easy  and  unaffected, 
and  none  can  wonder  that  Mary’s  heart  beat  high  with 
rapture  at  the  thought  that  she  was  his  chosen,  and 
that  absence  had  only  strengthened  the  love  he  bore 
her. 

But  as  she  reviewed  the  happy  hours  they  had  just 
passed  together  at  Fairfield,  a  secret  misgiving  touched 
her  heart  as  with  an  icy  finger.  Mrs.  Hamer  had  not 
forgotten  among  her  Christmas  cheer,  the  sparkling 
wine,  that,  mantling  in  its  richest  form  and  colour 
seemed  but  a  pleasant  addition  to  her  well-appointed 
table,  and  told  not  of  the  sorrow,  the  misery,  and  death, 
its  power  could  summon  into  homes  where  it  wasre- 
irarded  as  a  friend  and  solace.  Mary  alone  saw  the  danger 

o 

that  lurkedin  the  insidious  glass  which  the  fond  mother- 
had  pressed  upon  her  son,  “to  warm  and  comfort  him 
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after  his  long  journey.”  She’hadlaughed  good-naturedly 
at  Mary’s  draught  of  pure  water,  wondering  how  she 
could  “touch  it  this  cold  night,”  and  joking  her  on. 
her  “  strange  whim  in  joining  the  temperance  society.” 
True,  Frank  had  not  joined  in  his  mother’s  laugh.  The 
subject  came  home  to  him  with  a  force  she  little  guessed. 
And  Mary  was  surprised  at  the  grave  and  earnest 
manner  with  which  he  intimated  that  she  deserved 
praise  rather  than  ridicule  for  her  self-denying  efforts. 
But  he  did  not  refuse  a  second,  third,  or  even  a  fourth 
glass,  as  Mrs.  Hamer  lovingly  passed  it  to  him  with 
the  assertion  that  it  would  “  do  him  good.”  Yet  he 
thought  himself  very  abstemious,  and  took  no  small 
credit  to  his  own  account  for  thus  caiTying  out  the  re¬ 
solution  which,  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity,  he  had 
made  in  William  Lister’s  presence  a  week  before.  Mary 
acknowledged,  as  she  fearfully  eyed  this  cloud  in  her 
sunny  sky,  that  Frank  was  not  excited  by  the  wine  she 
had  seen  him  take  ;  that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  it;  but  this  fact,  so  far  from  giving 
her  comfort,  only  caused  greater  apprehension  to  arise 
in  her  mind. 

“  He  must  have  been  accustomed  to  its  frequent  use,” 
she  argued  :  “  I  should  have  less  fear  had  a  single  glass 
produced  some  effect  upon  him.” 

Ah,  Frank !  you  would  not  designedly  have  done 
anything  that  could  wound  the  loving  heart  that  wel¬ 
comed  yon  with  such  undisguised  delight  on  your 
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return.  You  would  not  have  let  the  paltry  gratification 
of  appetite  inflict  anguish  on  the  mind  of  the  lovely 
girl  for  whom  you  would  be  willing  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fice,  could  you  for  one  moment  have  participated  in  her 
fears,  or  have  seen  the  thing  in  the  light  in  which  she 
beheld  it.  But  no :  custom,  universal  custom,  and 
faith  in  the  excellence,  nay,  in  the  necessity,  of  alcoholic 
drinks  had  obscured  his  vision,  and  rendered  his  mind 
impervious  to  the  light  of  truth  on  this  subject.  And 
though,  in  deference  to  Mary’s  feelings — for  he  could 
scarcely  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  principle — he  would 
not  throw  the  slightest  ridicule  upon  temperance  and 
its  operations,  he  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a 
piece  of  useless  fanaticism,  or,  at  best,  as  a  passing 
enthusiasm,  that  would  soon  wear  itself  away.  And  so 
he  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  strictest  moderation,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  abstemiousness,  especially  in  Mary’s  pre¬ 
sence;  and  thus  give  her  no  cause  for  fear  on  his 
account;  not  knowing  that  his  standard  of  abstemi¬ 
ousness  was  far,  far  below  Mary  s,  and  that  what  he 
regarded  as  a  secure  and  honourable  highway,  she 
shudderingly  looked  upon  as  a  slippery  path  on  the 
brink  of  a  fearful  precipice. 

Mary  passed  a  restless  night  after  her  long-desired 
re-union  with  her  beloved.  Her  dreams  when  she  at 
length  slept,  partook  of  the  mingled  emotions  that  had 
been  conflicting  in  her  mind  before,  and  a  shadow 
seemed  hovering  over  scenes  of  love  and  joy,  that 
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dimmed  their  brightness,  and  fell  like  a  pall  upon 
her  heart.  She  chided  herself  on  awakening,  for  in¬ 
dulging  fears  which  at  least  had  but  a  slight  foundation, 
and  tried  to  dismiss  them  as  unworthy  the  tender  and 
confiding  love  she  felt  for  Frank.  Her  mother  noticed 
her  pallid  cheek  when  she  entered  the  breakfast-room, 
but  said  nothing,  considering  it  might  be  but  the  effect 
of  langonr  after  uitense  excitement. 

“  Fanny,  you  look  quite  rosy  this  morning,”  Maiy 
said  to  me,  as  she  poured  out  the  coffee.  “  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  onr  bracing  Yorkshire  air  will  make  a  strong 
woman  of  yon  yet.”  Turning  to  her  mother  she  added. 

Don’t  yon  thudc  so,  mamma  ?” 

“  I  trust  there’s  no  doubt  of  it,  love,  especially  if 
she  continues  under  your  care.  I  don’t  Icnow  how  she 
would  do  without,  for  she  will  not  care  sufficiently  for 
herself.” 

I  shook  my  head.  “Ah,”  I  said,  “I  shall  never  be  a 
strong  woman  either  in  mind  or  body ;  and  what  I  shall 
do  without  you,  dear  Mary,  I  cannot  tell.” 

“  Without  me,  Fanny  !  Where  would  yon  go  ?  Are 
you  not  happy  with  us  ?” 

“  There  are  such  events  as  daughters  leaving  their 
mother’s  home  for  another,  'where  a  solitary  individual 
like  me  would  not  be  -welcome.” 

Mary’s  lost  roses  re-appeared  most  vividly  at  this 
half  sad,  yet  joking  remark  of  mine.  But  she  said 
tenderly, — 
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“  Don’t  disturb  yourself  with  anticipations  of  a  change 
that  may  be  far  distant;  and  rest  assured,  dear  Fanny^ 
that  you  shall  never  be  far  from  my  home,  wherever 
that  may  be,  unless  for  your  own  pleasure.” 

“  Then  I  never  shall  be  far  from  you,  dearest,  until 
I  leave  this  world  for  ever.”  I  felt  my  eyes  moisten 
with  a  tear  of  gratitude  as  I  spoke. 

“You’ll  be  able  to  join  om-  party  at ‘The  Hall’  this 
evening,  I  think,”  said  Mary. 

I  had  hitherto  shrunk  from  introduction  to  strangers. 
In  fact,  the  Days  were  almost  the  only  people  into 
whose  house  I  had  been,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Hamer’s.  So  I  replied: 

“  I  should  prefer  keeping  Mrs.  Lister  company  at 
home,  if  you  won’t  feel  hurt,  Mary  dear.” 

“  Oh,  but  mamma  has  promised  to  go.  It  will  be 
quite  a  family  party;  only  Mrs.  Bell,  besides  our¬ 
selves  and  Mrs.  Hamer,  and - ” 

“  Mr.  Hamer,”  I  suggested. 

“Haughty  girl!  you  are  to  call  him  Frank.  I 
have  already  made  him  acquainted  with  you,  and  he 
calls  you  Fanny.” 

“  Indeed,”  I  replied,  blushing  with  pleasure.  “  Well, 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  soon  be  at  home  with  Mm,  shy  as 
I  am.” 

“  That  you  will,  dear.  So  now,  as  there  will  be  in 
fact  no  stranger  there,  you’ll  go,  Fanpy,  and  make  up 
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your  mind  to  enjoy  the  evening.  It  will  add  so  much 
to  my  pleasure.” 

“That  argument  settles  the  question,  Mary.  I 
would  do  many  things  to  add  to  your  happiness,  that 
nothing  else  could  lead  me  to  do.” 

Frank  and  his  mother  called  at  “  The  Cottage’  ’  on  their 
way  to  “  The  Hall.  ’  ’  I  was  then  formally  introduced  to 
Frank,  and  he  so  entirely  banished  all  reserve  by  his 
easy  pleasant  talk,  that  I  soon  felt  he  was  scarcely  a 
stranger  to  me.  I  had  heard  him  described  many 
times,  not  by  Maiy,  but  by  Mrs.  Lister  and  his  own 
mother ;  and  high  as  their  praise  had  been,  I  was  now 
quite  free  to  admit  that  they  had  not  over-rated  his 
attractions.  I  no  longer  wondered  at  Mary’s  devoted¬ 
ness  of  affection,  or  at  the  general  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held. 

It  was  a  splendid  winter’s  night.  The  walk  itself, 
on  the  crisp  snow,  was  a  luxury,  at  least  to  the  younger 
ones  of  the  party.  Then  it  was  very  pleasant  to  receive 
the  hearty  welcome  given  by  the  genial  host  and 
hostess,  and  to  see  the  merry  faces  of  the  young  Days. 
The  old  mansion  was  quite  illuminated  for  the  occasion. 
Even  the  old-fashioned  bedrooms  glowed  with  ruddy 
firelight,  for  Biddy  spared  no  labour  to  make  the 
“  merry  Christmas”  as  comfortable  as  possible  to  all 
within  her  sphere. 

Tea  was  laid  out  in  a  truly  Yorkshire  fashion,  with 
abundance  of  cakes  of  various  kinds,  on  a  marvellously 
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long  table,  from  whicli  not  one  of  the  children  was 
excluded  excepting  little  Alice,  who  was  very  oppor¬ 
tunely  taking  an  afternoon  nap  as  if  for  the  convenience 
of  mamma. 

Frank  appeared  highly  pleased  with  his  new  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  after  tea  was  easily  enticed  to  a 
hearty  game  at  romps  with  the  younger  boys,  while 
the  elder  ones  entertained  the  ladies  with  books  and 
drawings.  Then  all  the  young  people  joined  in  the 
Christmas  games  which  at  that  day  were  not  considered 
beneath  the  dignity  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
but  which  could  be  participated  even  by  the  children. 
These  when  the  games  were  ended,  were  consigned  to 
happy  slumber,  with  the  exception  of  Willie  and  Fred, 
who  stayed  up  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  the  party. 

And  thus  the  evening  wore  merrily  away  till  ten 
o’clock,  when  Biddy  announced  that  supper  was  ready, 
and  Mrs.  Day’s  skill  and  taste  were  again  displayed  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  bounteous  repast. 

Supper  was  nearly  over,  and  Frank  had  looked  in 
vain  for  the  appearance  of  any  drink  but  water. 

“  Can  it  be  out  of  deference  to  Mary,  and  her  temper¬ 
ance  friend,  Mrs.  Bell?”  thought  he,  “  but  surely  the 
host  could  not  be  so  self-denying  or  so  over-polite  to 
them  as  to  deprive  himself,  and  his  other  guests  of  the 
cheering  draught  on  that  account.  How  can  it  be  ?  a 
Christmas  kept  in  Yorkshire  without  even  the  famous 
home-brewed !  ”  Frank  was  sorely  puzzled,  but  he 
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kept  his  own  counsel,  and  though,  to  confess  the  truth 
the  supper,  sumptuous  as  it  was,  wanted  its  proper 
relish  for  him,  he  gave  no  sign  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
shewed  such  tact  and  humour  in  conversation  as  to  de¬ 
light  and  interest  all  around  him. 

A  delicate  dessert  of  winter  fruits  and  cake  followed 
the  supper,  and  Frank  was  amazed,  and  it  must  be 
owned,  disappointed,  that  still  no  wine  was  to  be  seen. 
Water,  only  water,  sweet  to  the  unvitiated  palate, 
sparkled  with  its  pure  radiance  in  the  decanters  and 
glasses.  Mary  could  not  but  observe  the  glance  of  in¬ 
quiry  that  he  sent  all  over  the  well-furnished  table,  and 
to  her  dismay,  perceived  a  shade  of  vexation  pass  over 
Ms  expressive  countenance. 

Mr.  Day,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
Frank  on  the  merits  of  the  London  and  Scottish  Uni¬ 
versities  arose  to  wait  upon  his  guests.  While  handing 
some  grapes,  he  said  pleasantly, — 

“  This  is  the  only  kind  of  wine  we  keep,  Mr.  Hamer. 
But  I  never  apologize  for  not  presentmg  to  my  friends 
a  beverage  of  which  I  could  not  myself  partake  with  a 
good  conscience.” 

“  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  and  your  family 
are  all - ” 

“  Teetotalers  ;  yes,  Mr.  Hamer,  we  are  indeed,  and 
I  trust  we  ever  shall  be.” 

Teetotalers !  ”  exclaimed  Mary,  who  had  been 
intent  on  every  word,  “  that  is  a  new  term,  Mr.  Day. 
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Eeally  it’s  very  expressive  and  much  more  convenient 
than  total  abstainer.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  it  quite  an  improvement,”  returned 
Mr.  Day,  “  although  it  has  been  much  laughed  at  in 
quarters  where  we  meet  with  no  sympathy.  It  has 
been  lately  imported  from  Preston,  where  it  originated 
mth  one  of  the  reclaimed.” 

“  How  was  it  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Bell,  who,  catching 
the  drift  of  the  conversation,  had  drawn  near  the  group. 

“  Oh,  it  happened  naturally  enough,”  replied  Mr. 
Day.  “  A  reformed  drunkard  was  speaking  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  and  being  afflicted  with  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  stammered  over  the  word  ‘total,’  till  at 
length  he  brought  out  ‘  tee-total,’  and  it  is  already 
becoming  the  cognomen  of  true  temperance  principles.” 

All  were  interested  in  Mr.  Day’s  explanation  but 
Prank,  who  ill  at  ease,  under  this  new  discijDline,  had 
passed  across  the  room  and  seated  himself  by  his 
mother. 

“  What  do  they  mean  by  this  nonsense  ?”  he  in¬ 
quired  in  a  low  tone.  “  Surely  it’s  not  the  custom 
among  these  temperance  people  to  force  every  one  else 
into  conformity  with  their  odd  views  J” 

“  My  dear  Frank  !  I  think  it’s  quite  consistent  to 
banish  these  things  entirely  if  they  believe  them  to  be 
hurtful,  which  is,  I  am  sm’e,  Mr.  Day’s  honest  convic¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  suppose  you  will  regret  the  absence  of 
wine  for  just  a  single  evening,”  added  Mrs.  Hamer,  as 
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slie  observed  tbe  discontented  expression  of  her  son’s 
face. 

“  Oh  it’s  not  the  wine  I  care  for,”  was  the  somewhat 
tart  rejoinder.  “  But  I  am  vexed  to  see  people  thus 
tacitly  admitting  that  they  cannot  resist  the  commonest 
temptations.  Pray,  does  Mary  carry  her  notions  to 
tins  strange  extreme?” 

“  Oh  yes,  Mary  take^  a  prominent  part  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  But  you  should  hear  the  arguments  on  their 
side;  I  must  say  there’s  something  in  them.” 

Frank’s  desertion  of  the  little  circle  surrounding  Mr. 
Day  was  not  unnoticed  by  Mary,  though  she  tried  to 
look  unconscious.  An  occasional  furtive  glance  at  his 
face,  however,  convinced  her  that  he  was  displeased,  and 
she  was  pained  to  see  a  slight  expression  of  contempt 
curling  his  lip  as  he  looked  towards  the  group  he  had 
left.  Mr.  Day  was  now  discussing  with  Mrs.  Bell  the 
propriety  of  forming  a  Youths’  Temperance  Society  in. 
connection  with  the  association  already  existing  at 
Mewburn  ;  and  described  the  working  of  one  in  the 
locality  he  had  lately  left,  and  the  interest  his  own 
boys  had  taken  in  it.  Willie  and  Fred  were  hstening 
with  all  their  ears,  and  now  and  then  put  in  a  word  of 
explanation. 

“We  had  such  capital  meetings,”  Miss  Lister. 
Sometimes  our  Will  was  chairman.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Willie,  “  and  then  I  took  care  to  call 
on  our  Fred  for  a  speech.” 
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“  And  we  used  to  invite  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  they  quite  enjoyed  our  meetings.” 

Mary  became  so  interested  in  the  subject  that  she 
lorgot  I  rank’s  vexed  look  for  the  time,  and  begging 
Mrs.  Bell  to  join  her  in  the  work,  took  out  her  pencil 
to  make  a  list  of  the  names  of  children  liksly  to  become 
members. 

The  young  Days  had  also  several  to  propose — play¬ 
fellows  and  schoolmates. 

“  Had  you  any  little  girls  ?”  asked  Maiy. 

“  Oh  yes.  Miss  Lister,  but  they  didn’t  ever  speak,  you 
know.”  ■ 

“I  should  think  not,”  replied  Mary  laughing.  “Well, 
I  know  some  little  girls  that  will  be  glad  to  join. 
Then  there  are  my  own  pupils and  she  had  quickly 
made  out  a  sufficient  number  for  a  beginning. 

“  "Wliere  shall  we  meet,  Mrs  Bell 

“What  do  you  tliink  of  your  own  school-room,  dear?”' 

“  It’s  ill  a  good  position,  central  I  mean,”  said  Mary, 
"“les,  I  think  we  can’t  do  better,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate :  let  us  have  our  first  meeting  onmew  j^ear’s 
day.”  And  Mary’s  ready  pencil  made  an  entry  to 
that  elfect. 

Meanwhile  Frank’s  anger, which  was  ever  short-lived, 
like  that  of  every  generous  soul,  was  quicky  oozing 
away.  He  was  curious  to  know  what  Mary  was  so 
busy  about,  and  as  he  watched  her  speaking  eyes  and 
glowing  oheek,  and  heard  her  light  laugh,  he  began  to 
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reproach  himself  that  he  had  for  a  moment  treated  with 
contempt  anything  which  could  interest  her  and  make 
her  happy. 

“  Go  and  see  what  they’re  about,  boy,”  said  his 
mother.  “  Something  to  do  with  temperance,  I’m  sure. 

I  dare  not  join  them,  they  might  make  a  convert  of  me.” 

Frank  looked  to  see  if  his  mother  was  in  earnest. 
There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  he  thought 
not.  So,  contenting  himself  with  exclaiming,  “  Eidi- 
culous,  mother  !”  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  resolved 
to  conciliate,  and  shew  the  utmost  forbearance. 

“  klay  I  attend  this  teetotal  meeting  ?”  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

Mary  started,  and  her  face  flushed ;  but  her  beaming 
eyes  grew  still  brighter  as  she  saw  that  every  trace  of 
bad  temper  had  vanished  from  her  lover  s  countenance 

“Are  you  secretary,  Mary  dear?” 

“  Yes,  Frank,  self-constituted  for  the  time-bemg,” 
she  replied.  “  And  the  new  word  you  have  just  uttered 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  association  we  are  planning. 
It  shall  be  called  the  “FTewburn  Youths’  Teetotal 
Society.” 

“  Nay,  don’t  use  that  senseless  term  Mary  !  I  only 
took  it  up  in  nonsense.  Pray  adopt  words  whose 
meaning  can  be  generally  understood.” 

“  This  will  be  such  a  word  in  a  little  time,  Mr. 
Hamer,”  observed  Mr.  Day.  “  It  will  be  in  the  next 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  that  is  published.” 
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“Well,”  answered  Frank,  laughing,  “I’m  not  given, 
to  betting,  but  I  dare  risk  a  moderate  wager  on  it. 
What  shall  it  be,  Mary?” 

“  The  loser  shall  provide  a  teetotal  feast  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  if  I  may  decide.” 

“  And  you  will  get  the  benefit  either  way,  sweet  one. 
Well,  I’m  agreeable :  what  say  you,  Mr.  Day  ?” 

“  Couldn’t  be  a  better  thing,  only  we  can’t  deposit 
t  he  stakes,  not  knowing  what  the  amount  will  be.” 

“  I  shall  work  hard  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible, 
depend  upon  it,”  said  Mary.  “Look,  I’ve  a  good  num¬ 
ber  already,”  and  she  held  up  the  list. 

“  Come  !  we’re  not  going  to  have  our  house-warming 
turned  into  a  teetotal  meeting  either,”  cried  Mrs.  Day; 
“  Mr.  Hamer  wouldn’nt  like  that,  I’m  sure.” 

“Oh  it’s  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me 
ma’am said  Frank. 

The  words,  and  the  look  that  accompanied  them, 
brought  back  the  shadows  that  had  darkened  Mary’s 
skies  in  her  dreams,  and  the  icy  chill  came  over  her 
heart  again. 

But  IMrs.  Day  exerted  herself  for  the  entertainment 
of  her  guests ;  and  music,  bagatelle,  and  animated  con¬ 
versation  on  interesting  topics,  carried  the  moments 
swiftly  away.  As  the  friendly  good  nights  were  inter¬ 
changed,  Frank  Hamer  could  not  but  admit  to  himseltj 
that  an  evening  may  be  profitably  and  pleasantly  passed 
without  wine  or  strong  chink. 
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But  he  also  could  not  deny  what  he  would  not  hare 
acknowledged  hi  words,  that  he  felt  a  longing  for  the 
stimulating  glass  to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself. 
And  when  he  reached  Fairfield  with  his  mother,  after 
seeing  Mary  safely  home,  he  was  positively  delighted 
to  find  that  Mrs.  Hamer  had  anticipated  his  wishes, 
a.nd  forthwith  produced  decanter  and  glasses. 

“  I’ll  not  take  any  myself,”  she  said,  “  for  I  find  it 
gives  me  a  headache  at  night,  hut  I’m  sure,  dear  Frank, 
a  glass  or  two,  in  your  strictly  moderate  way,  will  be 
useful  to  you.  You’ve  not  done  growing  yet,  I  know,” 
she  added,  laughing,  “and  need  something  strength- 
enmg.” 

Had  those  who  understood  these  things  heard  Mrs. 
Hamer's  reasoning,  they  would  doubtless  have  tried  tt) 
conviuce  her  that  stimulation  is  not  strength  ;  that  it 
is  in  truth  often  the  producer  of  weakness  in  the  human 
frame.  But  Frank  had  never  given  a  serious  thought 
to  the  matter  physiologically,  and  he  quieted  the  mo¬ 
nitions  of  conscience,  if  he  felt  any,  with  his  mother’s 
a.rg'ument.  And  thus  he  came  to  regard  it  as  a  duty 
ho  owed  to  his  own  well  being,  to  partake  daily  of  the 
“  strengthening”  cordial.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  he  swallowed  his  customary  number  of  glasses  that 
night  with  less  hesitation  and  more  gusto  than  if 
l^Tary’s  gentle  eyes  had  been  upon  him,  and  heartily 
wished,  as  he  praised  his  mother’s  choice  of  wines,  that 
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his  “  little  darling”  had  never  heard  a  word  of  that 
plaguy  temperance. 

“  But  she  has,  Frank,”  said  Mrs.  Hamer,  “  and  is 
very  decided  about  it.  I  don’t  know  how  you  will  settle 
it  between  you.” 

“Why  you  don’t  suppose,  mother,  that  Mary  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  me  to  conform  to  her 
views  in  the  matter  !  I  shall  not  interfere  with  her 
whim ;  she  shall  be  welcome  to  carry  it  out  to  her 
heart’s  content ;  and  I  thmk  she’ll  never  wish  to  in¬ 
fringe  my  liberty.” 

“Well,  you  love  each  other  too  well  to  quarrel  about, 
it,  I’m  sure ;  and  Mary  is  the  most  peace-loving  dar¬ 
ling  in  the  world.” 

Frank  kissed  his  mother  for  her  kind  words,  and  her 
praise  of  his  beloved,  and  went  to  rest,  at  peace  witli. 
himself  and  all  the  world.  For  had  not  Mary  seen 
that  he  was  able  to  practise  abstinence  when  necessary  ? 
He  need  not  have  stayed  at  “The  Hall”  the  whole  even¬ 
ing  if  her  presence  had  not  had  greater  attractions  than 
the  wine.  She  must  be  sure  of  that. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

KOBEKT  TUE^^EE. 

O  wliat  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 

Scott. 

Nay,  frown  not,  angry  friend, — allovv- 
That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried. 

Ceabbe. 

^’'HRISTMAS  had  passed  veij  pleasantly  with 
William  Lister  in  Edinburgh.  Loving  eyes  and 
hearts  had  watched  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in  at  the  peaceful  fireside  of  Robert  Turner.  Susan 
had  given  up  her  business ;  the  small  counter  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  flower-pots  and  creeping-plants  decorated 
the  bow  window,  in  place  of  bonnets,  caps,  and  ribbons. 
And  Susan  could  devote  the  greater  part  of  each  day 
to  her  studies,  dearer  than  ever,  now  that  they  were 
aiding  to  fit  her  to  be  William’s  wife.  Her  father  had 
been  better  ever  since  the  cold  weather  set  in,  and  de¬ 
clared  he  was  almost  a  new  man.  His  work  was  once 
more  easy  to  him,  and  he  began  to  hope  for  many 
happy  years  to  witness  the  felicity  of  his  “  childer,” 
so  he  called  Susan  and  William  together. 

William  had  often  pondered  Robert’s  words,  spoken 
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at  the  time  of  his  departure  to  Newhurn.  He  had 
‘^something  to  tell  him,”  and  “itwouldbealongstory.” 
What  could  it  be  ?  William  at  last  concluded  that 
Robert  meant  to  confide  to  him  the  history  of  his  early 
and  married  life,  of  which  Sasanknew  nothing,  and  on 
which,  since  William  had  known  him,  Robert  had  pre¬ 
served  complete  silence.  He  was  anxious  to  have  this 
“  story,”  before  he  wrote  to  his  mother  and  sister  on 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart ;  and  one  evening  politely 
reminded  Robert  of  his  promise.  But  most  unaccount¬ 
ably,  week  after  week  had  passed,  and  there  had  seemed 
no  fitting  opportunity  for  the  disclosure.  Robert  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  much  talk,  or  some  other  friend 
had  dropped  in  and  prevented  it ;  or  he  had  not 
“  sattled”  his  thoughts  as  he  should  wish  to  do  before 
entering  on  the  relation. 

Thus  time  passed  till  near  the  end  of  February.  The 
weather  was  peculiarly  mild,  giving  a  foretaste  of  the 
spring  that  was  to  follow.  Alas !  the  breezes  so 
pleasant  to  the  robust  and  healthy,  filled  Robert 
Turner’s  mind  with  fear  and  disappointment.  He  was 
suddenly  attacked  again  by  the  malady  which  he  had 
begun  to  hope  was  passing  away,  and  which  he  felt  certain 
that  spring  would  renew  in  all  its  force.  William, 
engrossed  by  some  important  business,  had  been  several 
days  without  calling,  and  Robert  became  nervously 
anxious  to  see  him. 
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“  Susy,  darlin’,”  he  said  one  afternoon,  “  if  Maister 
Lister  doesn’t  call  to  neet,  I  could  like  thee  to  write 
him  a  little  note  an  say  I  want  to  see  him  particular.” 

“  If  you  wish,  father,  but  is  it  so  important  that  you 
cannot  wait  till  he  comes  ?” 

“  I’ve  put  it  off  so  long,  lass,  both  for  his  sake  an 
thine,  and  now  I  mun  lose  no  time,  hr  makin’  restitu¬ 
tion.” 

Susan  looked  up  in  fear.  She  thought  his  mind  was 
wandering  ;  he  had  been  very  ill  all  day.  Eobert 
understood  the  look. 

“  I’m  none  wrang  i’  my  head,  darlin,  but  I’ve  been 
varry  wrong  i’  my  conduct  to  thee.  Aye,  and  thoull 
say  soa  yet,  lassie,  and  mebbe  turn  agean  me  for  iver.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  father  ?”  And  Susan  put  her 
arm  round  his  neck  and  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
looking  lovingly  in  his  face. 

“  I  mean  thou  aren’t  to  call  me  father  ony  longer 
Susy  ; — I'm  not  thy  father  ; — that's  what  I  mean.  So 
it  s  out  at  last,  Susy, — but  dunnot  hate  me  all  at  once, 
darhn  !”  As  he  wailed  out  the  last  words,  hi  a  quaver¬ 
ing  voice,  the  poor  man  burst  into  tears.- 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  and,  to  Susan’s 
great  relief,  W^illiam  Lister  came  in.  He  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  her  pale  face,  and  the  apparent 
distress  of  her  father. 

“I  have  come  early  to  atone  for  my  long  neglect, 
love,”  he  said  as  Susan  approached  him,  “  and  shall 
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stay  and  diink  tea  with  you  if  you’ll  have  me, 
dearest.” 

Instead  of  replying  to  his  salutation,  Susan  whispered 
something  in  his  ear,  and  he  came,  forward  curiously 
regarding  Eobert,  but  holding  out  his  hand  at  the  same 
time.  Eobert  grasped  it  in  both  his. 

“  I  know  what  that  darlin’s  been  sayin  to  ye,  Maister 
.Lister ;  but  shoe’s  wrang  for  once  ;  I’m  all  reight 
here,”  and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  “  But  shoo 
may  weel  think  soa,  Maister  Lister;  I’ve  just  been  tellhi 
her  I  amn’t  her  father.” 

William’s  astonished  look  needed  no  words  to  enforce 
it.  Eobert  pointed  to  a  chair. 

“  Sit  ye  down  and  have  patience,  childer,  an  ye  shall 
know  all.  It  is  quite  a  providence  ye’ve  come  early, 
Maister  Lister,  I’ll  fulfil  my  pro'mise  now.” 

They  seated  themselves  in  mute  simprise,  and  Eobert 
settling  himself  comfortably  in  his  arm-chair  prefaced 
his  story  as  follows. 

“My  dear  childer;  thank  God  he  has  disposed 
me  to  spake  out  afore  it’s  too  late !  It’s  been  long  on 
my  mind,  an  I’ve  had  to  feight  wi  my  conscience  day 
by  day,  alius  resolvin  to  do  it  to-morrow.  I  might  ha 
died  when  ye  were  at  whoam,  Maister  Lister ;  I  might 
ha  been  cut  off  in  one  o’  my  drinkin  bouts  long  ago, 
and  carried  my  secret  to  the  grave  ; — thank  God  !” 

They  did  thank  God  in  their  hearts,  though  they  could 
not  speak.  The  words  “  I  am  not  her  father,”  still 
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sounded  in  their  ears,  and  they  felt  that  some  all- 
important  disclosure  was  about  to  be  made.  After  a 
long  pause,  during  which  Eobert’s  closed  eyes  and 
moving  lips,  shewed  that  he  was  praying,  he  commencd 
his  narrative.  And,  for  three  whole  hours,  first  by  the 
fading  daylight,  then  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire, 
his  two  auditors  sat,  chained  by  the  deepest  interest, 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  and  their  ears  drinking- 
in  his  words,  so  full  of  import  to  them  both. 

I  shall  not  give  this  narrative  in  Eobert’s  own  words. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  thought  tedious  and  out  of  taste 
to  reproduce,  at  any  length,  his  quaint  language  and 
provincial  dialect.  The  substance  was  this — . 

He  had  been  from  earliest  childhood  inured  to 
labour  and  hardship.  His  parents,  residing  in  a  village 
of  Yorkshire,  were  poor  and  uneducated,  with  a  large 
family,  who  received  no  better  training  than  they  them¬ 
selves  had  had  ;  and  his  father  was  a  drunkard. 
Eobert,  however,  by  some  means  attended  a  Sunday- 
school,  learned  to  read  a  little,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
apprenticed  himself  as  a  mechanic,  in  which  occupation 
he  shewed  both  skill  and  industry.  As  he  grew  to 
manhood,  he  made  a  resolution  to  better  his  condition 
in  the  world,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  doing  so,  but 
for  that  foe  to  all  improvement — strong  drink.  The 
wretched  vice  of  intemperance  fettered  him  continually, 
and  hindered  the  progress  after  which  he  aimed.  He 
was  never  a  continuous  sot ;  but,  sinning  and  repenting, 
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Sinning  and  repenting,  he  went  on  from  year  to  year, 
the  slave  of  the  evil  thing.  His  good  qualities  were 
allowed  to  be  many,  and  had  they  not  been  counter¬ 
acted  by  this  one  fault,  he  would,  at  one  time,  have 
been  promoted  in  his  master’s  concern  to  a  partnership 
in  the  business.  Sobriety  was  made  the  test,  and  for 
a  whole  year  he  abstained  from  liquor. 

“The  only  safe  way,  Maister  Lister,”  he  said, 
“  though  I  did’nt  know  it  then.  I  thowt,  once  used  to 
do  ivitliout,  I  could  keep  to  a  reight  quantity  at  after. 
But  it’s  all  a  deceit  o'th’  enemy.” 

During  that  twelve  months,  he  married,  with  the 
approval  of  his  master.  His  wife  was  a  timid,  tender 
girl  of  eighteen,  and  he  was  but  twenty  three.  He  loved 
her  dearly,  but  no  sooner  had  the  year  of  probation 
expired,  than  the  foe  once  more  conquered  him.  He 
fell  into  his  old  ways,  and  his  master  losing  all  patience, 
dismissed  him  from  his  service.  He  was  never  without 
w’ork  when  sufficiently  sober  to  attend  to  it ;  but  that 
w-as  not  often  enough  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his 
young  wife  as  she  needed  to  be  kept.  Sorrow,  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  hard  work,  were  too  much  for  her 
tender  frame,  and  after  giving  birth  to  a  weakly  babej 
she  died,  patient  and  unreproachful  to  the  last.  The 
little  one  died  the  day  after,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  coffin. 

“  Her  name  was  Susan,”  said  Eobert,  after  pausing 
at  this  part  of  his  story,  while  the  big  tears  rolled  down 
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liis  cheeks.  “  Shoo  were  a  sweet  flower,  but  I  lost 
her  for  t’sake  o’th’  hateful  drink.  What  a  madruan  I 
ha  been  !  I  called  the  dear  little  baby  Susan  too,  and 
as  I  laid  her  on  her  mother’s  breast  I  thowt  my  heart 
had  turned  to  stone.” 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Robert  detennined  to 
break  from  his  drinking  companions,  and  hearing  that 
good  mechanics  were  in  great  request  in  Scotland,  he 
managed  to  earn  sufficient  to  carry  him  thither,  and 
soon  secured  a  capital  place.  Stunned,  and  heart-sick 
with  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child,  he  made  another 
vow  to  abstain  for  two  years,  and  rapidly  rose -in  self-re¬ 
spect  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  new  employers.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  those  two  years  of  sober  thought 
that  Robert  most  bitterly  repented  his  past  folly.  He 
yearned  for  some  object  on  which  to  lavish  his  affection  ; 
he  reproached  himself  as  the  murderer  of  his  lovely 
wife  and  infant,  and  was  often  ready  to  rush  into  the 
oblivion  of  intoxication  to  deaden  the  pangs  of  remorse. 
His  vow  was,  however,  too  sacred  to ’be  broken,  and  he 
tried  to  find  some  consolation  in  excessive  hard  work, 
and  in  keeping  his  large  earnings  for  the  pui'pose  of 
paying  a  visit  to  Yorkshire,  where  he  intended  to  give 
his  mother  some  help,  for  she  was  now  a  widow  with 
several  children  dependent  upon  her. 

It  was  summer  time  when  Robert  took  his  passage 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  from  Edinburgh  to  London ; 
hoping  to  divert  his  mind  by  a  visit  to  the  great 
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capital  of  his  natiye  land  before  going  to  his  mother’s 
home. 

And  now  came  the  strangest,  and,  to  his  hearers,  the 
most  intere^ing  part  of  Robert’s  story.  The  vessel 
Aras  a  small  one,  Avith  no  great  number  of  passengers, 
among  whom  were  a  gentleman  and  his  child — a  lovely 
little  girl,  who  was,  as  Robert  supposed,  between  two 
and  three  years  old.  He  was  attracted  by  the  child’s 
liveliness  and  beauty  soon  after  he  got  on  board,  and 
his  heart  was  filled  with  bitter  self-upbraidings,  as  he 
saw  the  caresses  lavished  upon  her  by  her  father.  Such 
happiness  might  have  been  his,  he  thought,  but  for  his 
own  wicked  folly  and  sin.  He  might  have  clasped  a  little 
fairy  form  like  that  to  his  bosom,  and  called  it  his ;  he 
might  have  seen  the  sweet  beamings  of  childish  love  hi 
its  bright  eyes,  and  have  heard  the  lisping  tongue  call 
him  “  father.”  He  Avas  stung  almost  to  madness  by  the 
remorse  awakened  by  the  sight  of  that  fair  child  and 
fond  parent,  and  left  the  deck  to  join  a  noisy  party  in 
tiie  cabin  below,  hoping  to  banish  reflection  by  listening 
to  their  conversation.  It  Avas  such  company  as  he  had 
too  often  associated  with  in  days  gone  by.  Oaths  and 
curses  were  mingled  freely  Avith  their  talk,  and  cards 
AA'ere  m  their  hands.  Robert  gazed  on  the  scene  for  a 
fcAA'  moments  with  a  sickening  feoliag  at  his  heart.  lie 
seemed  to  have  gone  back  two  years  in  liis  life,  and  to 
be  mixing  once  again  with  his  old  comrades  in  sin. 
For,  since  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Robert  Turner 
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had  kept  aloof  from  all  companionship.  His  fellow- 
workers  were  mostly  sober  men,  and  those  who  w^cre 
otherwise,  wearied  with  Robert’s  repulses,  had  ceased 
to  inyite  him  to  their  haunts.  He  had  lived  a  lonely 
life  in  that  great  city,  feeling  that  in  such  a  course  was 
the  gTeatest  safety.  This,  then,  was  the  fii’st  drunken 
revel  he  had  witnessed  since  he  left  England,  and  for  a 
time  he  stood  spell-bound  by  the  memories  it  called  up 
in  his  mind.  Some  of  the  party  at  length  noticed  him, 
and  declaring  it  wms  a  pity  to  see  a  man  in  that  solitary 
condition,  insisted  on  his  joining  them  at  play.  Robert 
was  wretched  ; — he  was  glad  of  anything  that  served 
to  divert  his  thoughts,  and  Avithout  further  pressing, 
he  sat  down  among  them.  Many  of  the  men  Avere  al¬ 
ready  intoxicated,  but  more  liquor  was  called  for,  and 
Robert  Avas  invited  to  share  it.  Unfortunately  his 
memory  served  him  too  well.  He  recollected  that  his 
two  years  probation  had  ended  on  the  previous  day  ; 
and  was  mad  enough  to  believe  once  more,  that  he 
could  take  a  single  glass  without  injury,  and  without 
being  led  to  excess. 

“  Eh,  childer  !  ”  he  exclaimed  “  hoAV  can  folk  delude 
thersens  Avi’  sich  folly.  I  can  see  it  plain  eniff  nah,  an 
I  wad’nt  taste  ageanfor  all  th’  gowd  ith’  universe.  If 
I’d  nobbut  seen  it  long  afore  !  ” 

One  glass  of  fiery  spirit  Avas,  in  Robert’s  case,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  rouse  the  dormant  fiend  that  could  only  be  laid 
by  yielding  himself  to  its  fatal  power.  He  became 
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reckless  of  consequences,  and  in  a  few  hours,  if  not  as 
deeply  intoxicated  as  the  rest,  had  conquered  his  re¬ 
morse,  and  almost  banished  the  memory  of  his  good 
resolutions.  The  ship’s  crew,  headed  by  their  worth¬ 
less  commander,  were  fearfully  intemperate,  and  had 
with  few  exceptions,  been  giving  full  license  to  their 
debasing  passion,  so  that,  as  the  night  advanced  they 
became  utterly  unfitted  for  their  duties  in  time  of 
danger.  Thus  passed  that  memorable  night  on  board 
the  little  vessel.  The  higher-class  passengers  were 
quiet  in  their  berths,  though  some  of  them  were  kept 
wakeful  by  the  noise  of  the  revellers.  But,  as  day 
began  to  dawn,  a  storm,  that  had  been  threatening  for 
some  hours,  suddenly  burst  upon  them,  sobering  all 
who  were  not  completely  prostrated  by  diink,  and 
rousing  the  passengers  from  their  rest.  Then  came  a 
scene  of  uproar  and  confusion,  such  as  no  imagination 
may  picture.  The  captain  lay  in  a  senseless  state  on 
the  floor  of  the  cabin  ;  most  of  the  sailors  were  in  the 
same  condition,  and  the  rest  were  insufficient  or  unable 
to  manage  the  vessel.  Bobert  Turner’s  terror  over¬ 
came  the  effects  of  the  liquor,  he  had  taken.  He  tried 
his  utmost  to  arouse  the  captain  and  sailors,  but  in 
vain,  and  his  entire  ignorance  of  all  nautical  matters 
prevented  his  even  attempting  to  aid  in  the  guidance 
of  the  ship.  The  deck  was  crowded  with  distracted 
creatures,  among  whom,  amid  his  own  terrors,  Kobert 
observed  the  gentleman,  with  his  little  girl  clasped  in 
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a  firm  embrace.  The  storm  increased  in  fury,  and  the 
vessel,  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  was  dashed 
upon  the  rocks  within  sight  of  Holy  Island.  So  dread¬ 
ful  was  the  shock  that  the  vessel  was  literally  shivered 
to  pieces.  For  a  few  minutes  some  living  beings  were 
clinging  to  various  portions  of  the  ship  that  still  kept 
above  the  waves  ;  but  soon  Eobert  found  himself  float¬ 
ing  at  some  distance  from  the  wreck,  and  borne  up  by 
a  loose  spar  which  he  had  managed  to  seize  as  he  was 
washed  from  the  vessel.  At  that  instant  he  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  find  that  he  was  not  alone  on  the  friendly 
raft.  A  little  child  was  lashed  to  the  wood,  and  as 
Robert  buffeted  the  waves,  for  he  was  a  good  swimmer, 
he  contrived  to  keep  the  infant’s  head  uppermost,  and 
and  out  of  the  water.  He  made  for  the  coast  of  Holy 
Island,  which  lay  near  enough  to  have  sent  succour  to 
the  ill-fated  vessel,  had  her  wetched  commander  been 
sufficiently  capable  of  action  to  keep  her  from  the  rocks; 
and  by  efforts  which  he  had  ever  since  regarded  as  more 
than  human,  he  reached  the  shore,  and  landed  within  a 
short  distance  of  a  little  fishing  town  on  the  coast.  His 
first  care,  after  resting  a  few  moments  on  the  beach, 
was  to  examine  the  little  form  he  had  unwittingly  saved 
from  a  watery  grave.  He  cut  loose  the  lashings  that 
bound  it  to  the  broken  mast,  and  his  heart  thrilled  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  when  he  found  it  was  the  lovely 
child  he  had  looked  upon  with  such  feelings  of  envy 
and  remorse.  But  she  lay  insensible  in  his  arms  now, 
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and  he  'vras,  for  some  time,  doubtful  whether  life  still 
lingered  m  the  little  fi’ame.  He  used  the  only  means 
in  his  power  to  restore  animation ;  chafed  her  hands 
and  feet,  and,  pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  tried  to  im¬ 
part  some  of  the  little  warmth  he  retained  himself.  She 
was  clothed  in  an  outer  garment  of  woollen  that  fitted 
closely  round  her  tiny  figure,  and  he  undid  the  fasten¬ 
ings  to  give  more  room  for  breathing.  Underneath  the 
coat  was  a  gentleman’s  silk  handkerchief,  carefully 
folded  into  a  broad  belt,  and  bound  firmly  round  the 
child’s  waist,  and  as  Eobert  untied  the  knot  which  held 
it,  he  felt  that  some  hard  substance  was  enclosed  within. 
He  laid  the  handkerchief  on  the  beach,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  look  at  its  contents,  for  he  longed  to  see  the 
child’s  eyes  open  and  her  bosom  heave  with  returning 
life.  He  persevered  in  his  efforts,  and  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  a  sigh  from  the  infant’s  lips,  and  a  glim¬ 
mering  of  consciousness  in  the  dark  brown  eyes. 
Wrecked  and  desolate  as  he  was,  his  delight  was  un¬ 
bounded  when  he  felt  the  joyful  assurance  that  he  had 
saved  the  child  from  death.  Suddenly  the  thought 
rushed  through  his  mind  that  now  he  had  a  babe,  a 
'  little  helpless  babe,  dependent  upon  him.  He  would 
keep  her,  cherish  and  love  her  as  his  own,  in  place  of 
the  little  one  he  had  laid  in  its  mother’s  cof&n ;  she 
should  be  the  star  of  his  life,  sliming  on  his  path  and 
keeping  him  from  evil,  and  he  would  work  hard  and 
faithfully  to  maintain  her  in  comfort.  But  her  father ! 
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Ah,  he  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  in  his  great  joy, 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  try  and  discover  who  he  was  T 
The  thought  shot  a  pang  through  his  soul,  but  it  must 
not  be  banished.  Perhaps  the  child’s  mother  was  living, 
for  he  had  not  noticed  any  lady  iu  company  with  the 
father.  Yet  she  might  have  been  in  her  cabin  at  the 
time,  and  if  so,  must  have  perished  with  the  other 
passengers.  Then  he  asked  himself  if  it  would  not  be 
best  for  the  little  one,  supposing  both  her  parents  were 
lost,  to  take  her  as  his  own  and  shield  her  from  the 
sorrows  that  often  fall  to  the  orphan’s  lot?  He  would 
be  a  true  and  loving  father  to  her,  and  devote  his  whole 
life  to  her  happiness. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  the 
folded  handkerchief  met  his  view  as  it  lay  on  the  beach 
beside  him.  He  remembered  that  it  contaiued  some¬ 
thing  within  its  folds,  and  it  naturally  occurred  to  him 
that  some  clue  might  be  found  there  to  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue.  So  w'hen  he  was  fully  assured  the 
child  would  live,  he  laid  her  against  his  swelling  heart 
— swelling  with  a  new  love  and  anew  joy — andtaldng 
the  handkerchief  on  his  lap,  proceeded  to  examine  what 
it  contained.  It  w'as  closely  wrapped  over  and  over, 
from  one  corner  to  another,  and  in  its  innermost  fold 
were  a  gold  watch  and  chain  evidently  of  great  value, 
a  ring  and  brooch,  that  Eobert  judged  to  be  set  with 
diamonds,  with  some  sovereigns  and  some  silver.  His 
:istonishment  at  this  sight  was  strangely  mingled  with 
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a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  little  one  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  utterly  dependent  on  himself.  Here 
were,  at  least,  the  means  that  would  enable  him  to 
make  every  mqniry  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
her  friends.  He  took  up  the  paper  which  had  enclosed 
the  articles,  and  perceived  a  few  lines  written  in  pencil 
and  difficult  to  read  from  the  evident  tremulousness  of 
the  hand  that  had  traced  them.  How  Eobert  was,  as 
he  said,  “  but  a  poor  scholard,”  and  the  writing  puzzled 
him  exceedingly.  The  only  words  he  could  make  out 
were  “  Hewburn,  Yorkshire,”  and  these  because  he  had 
been  familiar  with  the  names  before.  On  the  outside 
of  the  paper  there  was  an  address,  ending  with  the 
names  of  the  same  town  and  county  as  those  mentioned 
within. 

“  But,”  said  Eobert  to  his  wonder-stricken  auditors, 
ye  shall  see  for  yersens.”  With  a  trembling  hand  he 
brought  'forth  an  old  leathern  case  from  his  pocket, 
fastened  by  several  clasps.  He  opened  it,  and  taking 
out  a  paper  soiled  and  yellow  'with  age,  he  spread  it 
before  them. 

“  Try  if  ye  can  mak  it  out,  childer,”  he  said.  “  I’ve 
nobbut  opened  it  two  or  three  times,  for  I  were  afeard 
O’  mbbin  out  th’  writin.  It’s  reight  worn  off  o’th’  out¬ 
side  yo  see.” 

So  it  was.  The  address  was  no  longer  legible,  but 
thedines  within  the  paper,  though  irregular  and  un- 
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even,  were  sufficiently  plain  to  be  read  by  any  one 
accustomed  to  writing.  They  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  If  my  dear  Cbilcl,  Laura  Hamer,  should  by  Almighty 
Providence  escape  the  fate  that  threatens  us,  and  if  any 
human  being  should  find  her  alive  without  her  father, 
let  hun  attend  to  the  prayer  of  a  dying  man,  and  find 
out  the  person  here  named — Mrs.  Hamer;  Fairfield. 
Xewburn,  A'orkshire,  She  is  the  child’s  mother.  The 
money  enclosed  will  defray  expenses.  The  jewels  be¬ 
long  to  Mrs.  Hamer,  but  she  will  gladly  leave  them 
with  the  restorer  of  her  child.  Signed  by  me  in  pros- 
])ect  of  death,  Frederic  Hamer,  this  —  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and - . 

Robert  Turner  intently  watched  the  faces  of  the  pair 
as  they  deciphered  slowly,  word  by  word,  the  writing 
that  stamped  him  as  a  cruel  deceiver,  and  the  girl 
whom  he  had  so  long  called'  daughter,  as  a  wronged 
and  suffering  victim. 

When  William  Lister  fully  comprehended  the  whole 
Iruth  he  looked  sternly  in  Robert’s  face  and  said, 

“  How  will  you  answer  to  your  maker  for  this  ?” 

Susan  said  nothing,  but  covering  her  face  with  both 
hands,  tried  to  think  over  the  startling  fact  that  had 
been  revealed  to  her. 

“  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !”  said  Robert  with  a  groan  ; 
“  ye’ll  hate  me  for  iver-more  !  An’  ye  can  but  hate  mo, 
r  deserve  it  from  ye  both  ;  I’ve  lived  a  lie  for  nearly 
twenty  year  1” 
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Susan,  or  as  I  must  henceforth  call  her,  Lam’a,  lifted 
up  her  face,  pale  as  death,  and  taking  Robert’s  hand  in 
hers,  said  gently ; — ■ 

“  I  cannot  hate  you,  Robert  Turner.  In  all  but  this 
you  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  but  for  you,  T 
should  have  shared  my  father’s  fate.  My  mothers 
wrongs  are  greater  than  mine.” 

“  Heaven  bless  thee,  daiiin,  for  them  kind  words.” 
said  the  sick  man,  and  he  wept  sorely. 

“  Her  mother !  yes,  she  is  Mrs.  Hamer’s  daughter, 
and  Prank’s  sister !  How  wonderful !”  thought, 
William,  “  What  unimagined  happiness  is  in  store  for 
them !  and  the  thought  softened  his  feelings  towards 
poor  Turner,  who  sat  trembling  and  weeping,  as_if  be¬ 
fore  his  judge. 

But  dark  doubts  began  to  obscure  the  vision  that 
had  just  risen  before  William’s  mind. 

“  Robert  Turner,  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  “  how 
are  we  to  know  the  truth  of  your  narrative.  What 
imoof  can  you  give  that  these  things  have  happened, 
and  that  my  plighted  wife  is  really  Mrs.  Hamer’s 
daughter  ?” 

“  Is  her  mother  livin’?”  asked  Robert. 

“  Mrs.  Hamer  is  living.  She  is  the  mother  of  the 
young  Hamer  you’ve  heard  me  speak  of.” 

“  Shoo’d  know  her  husband’s  hand-writin  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  so  far  your  story  might  be  confirmed ; 
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but  Susan — Laura — how  shall  we  know  that  they  are 
one  ?” 

“  I  can  but  give  ye  my  solemn  word,  Maister  Lister, 
that  Susy  is  the  child  at  were  fastened  to  t’  spar  wi’ 
me.  1  never  could  mak  out  t’  other  name,  soa  I  called 
her  after  my  poor  wife.” 

“But  why  not  have  taken  steps  to  discover  her 
friends  ?  you  had  the  means.” 

“  Ye  hav’nt  heeard  my  tale  out,  Maister  Liste".  But 
when  it’s  all  telld,  ye’ll  still  say  I’ve  done  varry  wrang. 
But  I’ve  alius  meant  to  set  all  to  reights.” 

Lam-a  looked  appealingly  in  William’s  face. 

“  Let  us  hear  all,  dear  William.  I  have  ever  known 
my  father  to  be  truthful,  whatever  his  faults  have 
been.” 

“Why  Susan — Laura!  yon  have  Frank’s  eyes!” 
suddenly  exclaimed  William,  “  Ah,  the  familiar  look  in 
that  dear  face  as  I  first  gazed  on  it,  is  now  explained.” 

“  My  brother  !  my  mother  !  can  such  joy  be  possi¬ 
ble?”  cried  Laura,  “  Heaven  grant  it  may  all  be  true.” 

Robert’s  sorrowful  face  was  in  sad  contrast  to  these 
bright  hopes,  and  Laura’s  heart  sank  again,  as  she 
looked  upon  it. 

“  And  yon  have  toiled  and  slaved,  father,  to  fit  me 
for  the  station  to  which  I  belong?  I  see  now  the 
reason  for  it  all,  and  at  least  I  owe  you  my  gratitude 
that  yon  did  not  leave  me  in  ignorance.” 

Bless  thee,  darlin ,  for  callin  me  father  once  agean. 
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But  cliilder,  listen  to  me  a  wMle  longer.  I’ll  tell  ye 
truth,  and  nowt  but  truth.” 

And  then  Eohert  Turner  went  on  to  narrate  the 
events  that  had  marked  the  years  of  Laura’s  childhood, 
and  how  she  had  so  grown  into  his  heart  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  tear  her  thence. 

When  he  first  discovered  the  treasure  contained  in 
the  handkerchief,  he  resolved,  as  an  honest  man,  to  use 
the  money  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  child  to  her 
friends.  He  folded  up  the  watch,  chain,  and  jewels  as 
before,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  money,  and  bound 
the  handkerchief  round  his  own  waist,  under  his  clothes, 
putting  the  remainder  of  the  money  into  his  pocket  for 
present  use.  He  had  laid  the  little  one  gently  down 
upon  the  sands,  first  wrapping  his  own  coat  around  her. 
He  bent  over  her  with  mingled  hope  and  fear,  and  to 
his  great  relief  found  she  was  breathing  freely,  and 
that  the  life-colour  was  returning  to  her  face.  Soon 
she  began  to  cry.  He  took  her  again  into  his  arms, 
trying  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  her,  and  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  she  ceased  crying,  and  nestled  in  his  bosom 
as  if  seeking  warmth  and  comfort.  After  a  little  time 
she  fell  asleep,  and  Kobert,  somewhat  rested  from  his 
fatigue,  carried  her  in  his  arms  to  the  little  fishing  town 
near  the  coast.  The  beautiful,  helpless  little  creature 
had  already  won  his  love,  and  he  ventured  to  pass  her 
for  his  own  child,  representing  himself  as  being  on  a 
yQjrage  with  her  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  when  the 
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storm  and  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  took  place.  He  had 
entered  a  fisherman’s  cottage,  and  the  good  wife 
listened  with  interest  to  his  story,  and  willingly  agreed 
to  find  him  a  night’s  lodgings  and  some  food,  especially 
as  he  proved  his  ability  to  repay  her  by  shewing  her 
the  silver  he  had  in  his  pocket.  She  gave  np  a  small 
sleeping-room  for  his  nse,  and  Eobert,  after  drying  the 
wet  clothing,  and  refreshing  the  child  and  himself  with 
food,  laid  down  to  rest  with  the  little  one  in  his  arms. 
There  he  had  a  consultation  with  his  own  heart,  and 
at  length  decided  upon  carrying  out  the  following  plan. 

He  would  go  forward  to  London,  as  he  at  first 
intended,  by  the  next  vessel  that  touched  at  the  coasts 
and  after  staying  a  short  time,  would  make  for  York¬ 
shire,  visit  his  mother,  and  then  go  to  Hewbum  with 
his  little  charge.  It  was  many  miles  distant  from  his 
native  place,  but  the  money  he  had  found  with  the 
child,  and  what  he  had  in  his  own  possession  before, 
w'ould,  he  was  sure,  be  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the 
journey.  The  jewelry  he  was  determined  to  keep 
intact,  and  restore  to  its  rightful  owner. 

“Eut  why  all  that  delay?”  interrupted  William, 
why  not  have  made  the  case  known  at  once  to  some 
public  authority  at  the  Island  ?  The  little  girl  might 
then  have  been  sent  at  once  to  her  mother,  whose  loss 
was  already  great  enough  without  that  of  her  child.” 

“Eh,  Maister  Lister!”  exclaimed  Eobert  shaking 
his  head  sadly,  “yeniver  hadyer  heart  riven  wit’  loss 
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O’ wife  an  bairn,  anlongin,  bitterly  longin,  for  era  back 
agean.  I  thowt  it  ud  comfoi't  my  bleedin  heart  to  hug 
that  little  angel  on  my  breast  a  bit  longer’,  and  then  I 
could  happens  male  np  my  mind  to  part  wi’  her.” 

In  accordance  with  this  strange  resolve  Robert  went 
to  London,  tenderly  caring  all  the  way  for  the  wants 
and  pleasures  of  his  “  Little  Susy,”  as  he  had  aheady 
accustomed  himself  to  call  her.  Lut  there,  the  evil 
thino"  that  seemed  ever  ready  to  tempt  him  astray, 
assailed  him  once  more.  He  had  kept  free  from  drink 
since  the  shipwreck,  until  he  had  been  in  London  some 
days.  Then,  some  sharpers  who  had  seen  through  the 
simplicity  of  his  character,  and  from  his  constant  refusal 
to  drink  judged  where  his  weak  point  lay,  caught  him 
in  the  snare  which  had  so  often  made  him  fall,  and  con¬ 
trived  to  rob  him  of  the  treasure  he  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  Fortunately  he  had  enclosed  the  written  paper  in 
the  leathern  case  with  a  small  sum  for  present  expenses, 
before  the  robbery  was  effected,  and  this  the  thieves 
left  him.  But  his  horror  and  consternation  on  dis¬ 
covering  his  loss  were  unbounded.  What  was  now  to 
be  done  ?  He  had  barely  enough  money  to  carry  him 
to  Yorkshire,  and  he  shrank  from  exposure  to  the 
charge  of  dishonesty  should  he  deliver  up  the  child 
without  the  costly  articles  which  he  thought  would  be 
named  in  the  paper.  But  deeper  than  this  feeling  lay 
the  intense  desire  to  keep  the  little  one ; — to  bring  her 
up  in  some  quiet  home  where  her  presence  and  affection 
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should  hover  like  guardian  spirits  around  him,  and 
keep  him  from  evil — especially  from  the  one  great  evil 
of  his  life.  Conscience,  indeed,  failed  not  to  speak 
ont  in  that  time  of  temptation,  and  to  say  “  Be  brave 
and  true  : — at  all  risks  restore  the  child  to  her  mourn¬ 
ing  friends,  even  though  that  coui'se  should  leave  the 
stigma  of  theft  upon  you ;  the  loss  of  the  trinkets  ■will 
be  nothing  to  the  mother  if  she  regains  her  babe,  and 
even  if  your  statment  of  the  robbery  is  not  believed 
your  own  heart  will  justify  you !” 

But  conscience  pleaded  in  vain.  The  longing  that 
had  seized  upon  Eobert’s  soul  to  have  the  lovely  child, 
entirely  as  his  own,  carried  all  before  it.  In  short, 
instead  of  going  to  Yorkshire,  he  once  more  embarked 
for  Edinburgh,  being  led  thither  by  the  certainty  of 
procnring  employment  under  his  present  master,  and 
by  the  hope  that  he  might  there  realize  a  permanent 
and  respectable  income.  His  fellow-’workmen  were  not 
in  Eobert’s  confidence.  They  only  knew  that  he  was  a 
■widower,  and  when  he  returned  with  the  care  of  a  little 
child  on  his  hands,  there  was  no  question  as  to  its  being 
his  own.  In  fact  it  was  understood  that  he  had  been 
to  Yorkshire  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  bacl^  to 
live  with  him.  S.o  trying  to  comfort  himself  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  by  this  time  the  worst  was  over  vrith  the 
mother  who  mourned  the  little  girl  as  dead,  he  put  off' 
for  the  present  all  thought  of  restoring  her. 

•‘Shoo  were  my  idol,  an  my  happiness  ivery  day,”  he 
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said,  “  I  felt  it  ud  break  my  heart  to  loise  her.  An 
shoo  oft  kept  me  fra  sin,  an  fra  despair  i’  them  dark 
years  that  followed  t’ death  o’  my  wife  and  bairn.  I  sud 
ha’  gone  mad  or  ha  drunk  mysen  t’death  bout  her 

“  But  you  did  not  keep  from  drinkiug-  Eobert,” 
observed  William. 

Eobert  shook  his  head  dolefully  as  he  replied — 

“  I  kep  falliii  an  risin,  siiinin  an  repentin,  Maister 
Lister.  If  I’d  nobbut  thowt  o’  vowin  agean  it  for  life, 
i’  them  days,  I  sud  ha’  hacted  different  i’  many  things. 
But  eh  that  drink  !  It  blinds  t’  conscience  and  misleads 
th’  hearts  o’  folk  till  they  put  wrang  for  reight  and  bitter 
for  sweet.  Howiver,  i’th’  midst  o’  all,  I  kep  my  little 
darlin  out  o’  harm’s  way,  and  did  my  best  for  her.” 

Then  Eobert  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  hired  a  kind- 
hearted  woman  to  attend  to  his  little  “  Susy”  while  he 
was  at  work,  and  how  it  was  his  great  delight  to  wait 
upon  her  himself  at  all  other  times.  And  how,  wdien 
she  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  he  had  sent  her  to  a 
boarding-school,  for  it  was,  fr’om  the  first,  his  fixed 
j)Ui’pose  that  she  should  be  educated  as  became  her 
descent,  and  be  fitted  to  adorn  her  proper  sphere  when¬ 
ever  she  should  return  to  it.  And  how  he  had  many 
times  since  she  left  school,  settled  in  his  own  mind  upon 
some  particular  time,  not  far  distant,  at  which  he  would 
make  the  great  sacrifice,  and  give  up  the  darling  of  his 
lieart;  but  that  then, when  the  time  came,  some  plausible 
reason  for  deferring  the  dreadful  task  alvrays  presented 
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itself,  wliile  “  Susy’s”  contentment  and  happiness  in 
her  humble  lot  was  a  further  inducement  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  putting  off  of  the  eyil  day.  And  thus  the  time 
had  passed  till  William  Lister  met  with  him,  and 
caused  him  to  awake  as  from  a  dream  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  part  he  was  acting.  Still  he  had  waited  and 
waited,  clinging  to  a  few  more  weeks  or  days  of  affec¬ 
tionate  attention  from  the  sweet  girl  who  loved  him  as 
her  father  ;  seeing  from  the  beginning  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  William,  the  turn  matters  were  likely 
to  take,  and  resolving  that  when  the  crisis  came,  he 
wonld  meet  it  by  a  full  disclosime. 

“  And  even  that  resolution  was  not  carried  out, 
Robert  ?”  said  William  gently,  as  the  poor  man  paused 
at  the  end  of  his  story. 

“  Eh,  Maister  Lister  !  ye’ve  no  idee  what  it  cost  me 
to  bring  my  mind  to  it  at  last.  I  cared  nowt  abaght 
t’  blame  on’t  ;■ — I  could  bear  all  that, — but  loisin  her  an 
worst  of  all  loisin  her  love — that  were  what  I  thowt  1 
niver  could  bear.” 

Robert  Turner  was  very  ill  the  day  following  that  on 
which  he  made  these  revelations  to  William  and  Laima. 
And  with  the  same  tender  care  as  ever  did  the  kind  girl 
watch  over  and  wait  upon  him,  though  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  her  mind  continually  turned  to  the 
new  prospect  opened  before  her  ;  and  dwelt  almost  in 
an  agony  of  suspense  on  the  question, — “  Will  my 
mother  own  and  bless  me  ?”  For  not  the  slightest 
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doubt  of  the  truth  of  Robert’s  confession  troubled  her 
for  a  moment ;  the  only  fear  that  she  had  was  the 
difficulty  there  might  be  in  convincing  Mrs.  Hamer  of 
her  identity. 

As  a  thing  of  course,  William  undertook  the  deli¬ 
cate  task  of  opening  the  news  to  Mrs.  Hamer.  The 
subject  was  too  important  to  be  trusted  to  any  but  per¬ 
sonal  communication,  and  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
ibr  a  few  days,  and  prepared  for  another  journey  to 
Yorkshire,  sending  as  his  forerunner  a  short  letter  to 
Mary,  saying  that  he  thought  it  better  to  come  and 
consult  them  at  home  on  the  subject  alluded  to  in  his 
last  epistle.  He  added,  as  a  note  ,of  preparation  for 
Mrs.  Hamer,  that  he  had  a  matter  of  equal  moment  to 
consult  her  about,  and  would  see  her  as  soon  as  possible 
after  his  arrival  at  Hewburn. 

He  went  accordingly,  taldng  with  him  the  paper 
containing  Mr.  Hamer’s  writing.  When  he  w'as  gone, 
Laura  found  it  requfted  all  the  firmness  she  could 
command  to  tend  the  sick  man  and  indulge  her  own 
thoughts  with  composure.  Robert’s  illness  hourly  be¬ 
came  more  threatening,  and  the  day  after  William  s 
departure  he  was  unable  to  rise  ft’om  his  bed.  He  was 
patient  and  quiet,  only  entreating  that  “  Susy  as  ho 
continued  to  call  her,  'would  be  near  him  as  much  as 
]^X)ssiblo  for  the  little  time  he  had  to  stay  m  this 

world.  / 

“  I’ve  no  other  joy  i’  this  life,  darlin,”  he  said,  “so 
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let  me  look  on  thee  while  I  may,  and  call  thee  by't 
clear  owd  name  !” 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  Laura  that  she  had  learned 
to  endure  soitow  patiently,  for  they  who  can  most 
bravely  bear  the  troubles  of  life,  are  ever  the  fittest  to 
611  joy  meekly  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  Strength 
from  above  is  ec|ually  needed  for  both  conditions,  and 
Laura,  early  led  to  seek  that  strength  in  a  right  spirit, 
had  not  sought  in  vain.  She  had  long  earnestly  desired 
to  see  some  evidence  in  Robert’s  character  that  he  was 
a  partaker  of  “  like  precious  faith,”  and  was  not  with¬ 
out  hope  that  her  prayers  for  him  had  been  answered. 
Rut  until  this  time  his  reserve  on  the  subject  had  dis¬ 
heartened  her,  and  so  long  as  she  regarded  him  as  her 
father,  she  had  shrunk  from  making  a  direct  appeal  to 
liim  ;  but  now  her  feelings  were  changed  towards  him. 
The  long  course  of  deception  in  which  he  had  bved,  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  real  relationship  between 
him  and  herself,  wrought  a  revolution  in  her  mind  that 
surprised  her.  She  was  astonished,  yet  thankful,  to 
find  that  what  she  had  hitherto  regarded  as  filial  love, 
easily  took  the  more  appropriate  form  of  friendly  inte¬ 
rest  in  Robert’s  welfare,  and  desire  for  his  true  happi¬ 
ness.  That  happiness  could,  she  knew,  be  secured  only 
by  the  repentance  and  faith  of  which  the  gospel  speaks, 
and  with  trembling  earnestness  she  now  sought  to  lead 
him  to  the  Saviour.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
his  chamber,  and  read  often  to  him  from  the  Word  of 
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Life.  To  this  he  listened  reverently,  and  Laura,  more 
than  once,  saw  the  tears  stream  from  his  eyes  as  she 
spoke  to  him  of  Jesus. 

Within  a  few  days,  almost  sooner  than  she  expected, 
Ijaura  received  a  letter  announcing  Wilham’s  return. 
He  expected  to  be  with  her  a  few  hours  after  her  re¬ 
ceipt  of  his  letter,  but  thought  it  better  to  give  her 
some  intimation  of  the  state  of  alfairs  at  Fairfield. 

“Your  mother,”  he  wrote,  “for,  dearest,  doubt  not 
she  is  your  mother,  is  almost  beside  herself  with  joy, 
which  is,  however,  mercifully  mingled  with  a  wholesome 
fear  that  the  news  is  too  good  to  be  true.  But  for  this 
fear  I  really  believe  the  joy  would  have  been  “  too 
many”  for  her,  as  Eobert  would  say,  though  the  facts 
were  imparted  with  all  possible  caution.  Yom’  brother 
Prank  dances,  hurra’s,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  drinks 
wine  to  shew  his  delight.  Imagine  how  they  are  long¬ 
ing  to  see  you  ;  and  I  have  told  them  you  are  already 
mine  ;  that  you  were  mine  before  you  knew  of  your  high 
connections,  and  that  your  good  fortune  will  not  make 
you  repent  your  choice  !” 

“  Eepent !”  thought  Laura,  “  I  would  give  up  even 
this  great  happiness,  and  lose  it  for  ever,  rather  than 
part  from  you,  William.” 

“Tiie  handwriting,”  William  went  on  to  say,  “  Mrs. 
Hamer  pronounces  to  be  like  her  husband’s.  Indeed, 
we  compared  the  signature  with  that  of  some  of  his 
letters,  and  found  a  perfect  resemblance.  But  she  says 
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the  sight  of  you  will  decide  her  at  once.  She  feels  cer¬ 
tain  it  will,  and  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  bringing  her 
and  yon  together. 

Many  more  particulars  were  communicated  by 
William  on  his  arrival  that  evening,  and  it  was  settled 
that,  on  the  least  favourable  change  in  Eobert’s  condi¬ 
tion,  Laura  should  arrange  matters  so  as  to  leave  him 
for  a  few  days,  and,  accompanied  by  William,  proceed 
on  her  momentous  errand  to  Yorkshme.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever  her  anxious  desire  to  return  soon,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Hamer,  to 
make  a  final  settlement  with  Eobert  as  to  his  future 
place  of  abode,  and  other  matters  which  the  loss  of  his 
“  daughter”  would  involve, 

“  I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  him,  William,”  said 
Laura,  rather  sadly,  “  even  if  I  am  Miss  Hamer.  I 
cannot  forget  all  his  tender  care  of  me,  and  that  he  was 
the  means  of  saving  my  life,  however  blamable  he  may 
appear.” 

When  Eobert  knew  the  result  of  William’s  journey, 
he  merely  said,  though  his  now  worn  features  worked 
with  emotion, 

“  It’s  all  reight.  He’s  takin  my  idol  thro’  me  that  I 
may  love  Mm  the  moore.  Thank  Grod  for  her  happi¬ 
ness  !” 

Some  days  passed,  but  there  was  no  improvement  m 
Eobert.  Further  medical  advice  was  sought  but  it 
only  confirmed  the  evidence  that  he  was  sinking  rapidly. 
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So  William,  at  Laura’s  earnest  request,  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Hamer  stating  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  conviction  they  both  felt  that  a  few 
days  more  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  poor  man  whose 
lot  had  been  so  strangely  connected  with  that  of  her 
child. 

About  a  week  from  that  time  a  simple  funeral  might 
be  seen  moving  along  the  quiet  street  where  William 
liad  spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  Laura’s  society, 
and  from  whence  he  now  followed  the  remains  of  Robert 
Turner  to  their  last  resting-place.  With  forgiveness 
in  her  heart,  and  tears  of  affectionate  regret  in  her  eyes, 
fjaura  had  looked  her  last  upon  the  lifeless  form  of 
liim  who  had  been  her  deliverer  and  protector  when  no 
other  earthly  friend  was  near. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

’  feank’s  birthday  party. 

Hail,  social  life  !  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come,  to  pay  the  common  stock 
My  share  of  service,  and,  in  glad  return, 

To  taste  thy  comforts,  thy  protected  joys. 

Thomson. 

3T  will  now  be  necessary  to  look  back  once  more, 
if  we  wish  to  see  how  things  have  progressed 
among  our  friends  in  Xewburn. 

Harry  MiUs  had  come  home  at  the  same  time  as 
Prank.  On  arriving  at  Xewburn  they  had  parted  with 
the  assurance,  on  both  sides,  that  a  friendly  intercourse 
should  be  kept  up  between  them.  Harry  did  not  tell 
Frank  that  Frederick  Kelly,  Esq.,  was  to  honour 
Eunley  House  with  a  visit,  or  perhaps  the  invitation  to 
Fairfield  would  have  been  less  cordially  given.  It  was 
therefore,  with  no  little  mortification  that  Frank,  on 
welcoming  his  friend  to  his  mother’s  home,  a  few 
evenings  after,  found  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
that  gentleman. 

“  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  our  mutual  friend,” 
said  Harry,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Frank.  “  He  is 
on  a  short  visit  at  Eunley  by  way  of  change.” 
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Frank  bowed  stiffly  to  Kelly,  wlio  Avas  about  to  put 
out  bis  band,  but  thus  ceremoniously  checked,  tbougbt 
it  better  to  keep  that  member  to  hnnself. 

“  I  don’t  know  why  he  should  call  him  our  mutual 
friend,”  thought  Frank.  Frank  ought  honestly  to 
have  said  so.  However,  he  gave  no  word  of  welcome 
to  Kelly,  and  Harry  felt  vexed  with  himself  for  being 
so  premature  in  the  introduction  of  his  chum. 

But  Kelly  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be 
easily  repulsed.  He  resolved  to  make  himself  so 
agreeable  that  he  should  not  leave  Fairfield  that  night 
without  a  pressing  invitation  to  repeat  his  visit.  And 
he  succeeded.  His  lively  conversation,  his  knowledge 
of  books,  of  men,  and  of  things  in  general,  quite  in¬ 
terested  Mrs.  Hamer ;  while  the  strict  propriety  ot 
language  and  demeanour  which  he  maintained,  led 
Frank  to  suppose  he  must  be  commencing  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  character,  and  even  induced  him  to  flatter  him¬ 
self  that  his  own  influence  upon  Harry  was  taking  a 
wider  range,  and  reaching  to  HaiTy’s  gay  acquaintance. 
As  the  two  young  men  took  their  leave,  Mrs.  Hamer 
politely  pressed  Kelly  to  call  again  before  he  left 

Newbum.  ^  , 

It  wanted  but  a  few  weeks  to  Frank’s  twenty-first 

birth-day,  and  his  mother  had  been  some  time  turning 
over  in  her  mind  the  question  of  entertaining  a  party  of 
young  people  to  honour  his  coming  of  age.  How  the 
thought  struck  her  that  Kelly  would  be  quite  an  addi- 
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tion  to  such  a  party,  iu  fact,  give  it  a  tone  which  their 
acquaiutance  iu  Newburn  could  hardly  supply.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  from  what  Frank  had  hinted  respecting  him, 
Mrs.  Hamer  could  scarcely  regard  him  as  a  fitting 
compamon  for  her  son.  But  then  he  was  only  a 
temporary  visitor  at  Newburn,  and  would  have  no  great 
influence  as  the  mere  guest  of  a  night.  Frank  had  not 
many  acquaintances  near  home  whom  he  could  bring 
together  on  such  an  occasion  ;  Kelly  would  make  one 
more,  and  he  was,  at  least,  a  perfect  gentleman  hi 
manners,  and  excellent  company. 

So  Harry  and  his  fiiend  Kelly  were  duly  invited  to 
the  celebration  of  Frank’s  majority,  much  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  Frank  himself.  “  However,”  he  said  to  Mary, 
“  it’s  none  of  my  doing.  Mamma  may  surely  please 
herself  in  the  choice  of  her  guests.  But  I  confess  that 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  including  him  in  the 
invitation.”  Frank  did  not  tell  Mary  why  he  dishked 
Kelly ;  but  no  doubt  he  was  still  smarting  under  the 
remembrance  of  the  disgrace,  into  which,  he  beheved, 
Kelly  had  designedly  led  him. 

It  was  not  a  large  party  that  assembled  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  that  invested  Frank  with  the  dignity 
generally  supposed  to  rest  on  the  head  of  a  youth  when 
he  completes  his  twenty-first  year.  But  an  equal 
number  of  persons  might  have  been  gathered  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  places,  and  not  in  any  instance  have  com¬ 
prised  the  same  amount  of  beauty  and  intelligence  that 
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flashed  and  sparkled  in  Mrs.  Hamer’s  splendid  drawing¬ 
room  that  night.  There  was  no  question  that  Frank 
was  the  handsomest  young  fellow  in  Hewhurn;  and  few 
would  have  pretended  to  vie  with  Mary  Lister  in  per¬ 
sonal  beauty,  while  the  quiet  grace  of  her  manners  was 
of  that  rare  character  that  wins  the  admiration,  without 
exciting  the  envy,  even  of  her  own  sex.  Then  Hany 
Mills,  with  his  careless  ease  of  figure,  really  handsome 
face,  and  glossy  black  curls,  was  pleasantly  con¬ 
trasted  by  the  elegant  form,  fair  hair,  and  vivid  blue 
eyes  of  his  friend  Kelly,  whose  delicately  moulded  fea¬ 
tures  were  quite  the  theme  of  admiration  with  the  ladies. 
The  hostess  herself  was  a  lovely  woman.  Though  not 
looking  younger  than  she  really  was — for  early  sorrow 
had  left  its  marks  on  her  beautiful  face — she  bloomed 
like  a  flower  in  its  richest  prime,  and  Frank,  as  he 
watched  her  finely-rounded  figure,  and  her  speaking 
eyes  beaming  welcome  on  her  guests,  mentally  ex¬ 
claimed — “the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  room, 
excepting  Mary.” 

Yes;  “excepting  Mary.”  And  other  eyes  than 
Frank’s  were  following  Mary  Lister’s  every  movement, 
and  pouring  a  tide  of  admiration  on  her  sweet  face. 

“Mills!”  whispered  Kelly  to  his  friend,  “you 
might  well  wish  yourself  in  Hamer’s  shoes.  I  never 
saw  so  bewitching  a  creature  in  my  life !  ”  and  he 
glanced  towards  Mary. 

Harry’s  face  was  crimson  at  the  close  of  Kelly’s 
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ypeGch.  Hg  had  oftcii  thought  of  Mary  siucG  he  last 
saw  her,  and  wondered  whether  she  had  realized  the 
promise  of  her  girlhood ;  and  he  W’as,  like  Frank,  per¬ 
fectly  startled  by  the  loveliness  of  the  vision  before  him 
when  he  was  again  presented  to  her.  The  deep 
mourning  in  which  she  was  dressed  set  otf  to  the  best 
advantage  the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  skin ;  her  large 
soft  eyes — now  lifted  in  flattering  attention  to  some 
happy  speaker,  now  bent  in  pensive  reverie  on  the 
gTonnd — were  like  “  deep  wells  of  love  at  which  the 
heart  might  drink  for  ever  while  the  exquisite  grace 
of  figure  by  which  she  was  distmguished,  rendered  the 
too  fascinating  picture  complete. 

The  wily  Kelly  had  noticed  the  admiration  and  envy 
depicted  in  Harry’s  face,  and,  actuated  by  pique  against 
Frank,  whose  cold  reception  of  him  was  still  fresh  in 
his  memory,  he  resolved  to  amuse  himself  by  observing 
the  developement  of  love  on  Harry’s  part,  and  jealousy 
on  Frank’s,  and,  perhaps,  by  aiding  the  growth  of  those 
passions,  if  he  could  do  so  without  suspicion  from  his 
“dear  friend”  Mills.  The  blush  on  Harry’s  face 
quickened  Kelly’s  desire  for  mischief. 

“  Why,  Mills,  you  are  in  love  with  her  already !  Take 
care  my  boy  ;  if  you  gain  the  lady  you’ll  lose  your  best 
Iriend.” 

“  My  lest  friend  !  Why  do  you  call  him  so  ?  ”  asked 
Harry.  “And  as  to  gaining  the  lady — no  hope  of  that, 
though  I  would  give  all  the  friends  in  the  world  for  her. 
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Look  at  that  splendid  Frank ;  she  would  be  a  fool  to 
lose  him !” 

“  Well,  as  to  Frank,  tastes  differ.  He’s  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  but  I  think  he  and  Miss  Lister  are  too 
much  alike  in  complexion  for  a  good  contrast.” 

“  Why,  Frank’s  not  fair.” 

“  Not  exactly,  but  his  hair  is  almost  precisely  the 
colour  others.  Now  I  think  she  ought  to  have  a  man 
with  locks  like  jet;”  andhe  looked  meaningly  at  Harry’s 
thick  curls. 

“  What  stuff  you  do  talk,  Kelly !  As  if  Miss  Lister’s 
love  could  depend  on  the  colour  of  the  hair !” 

“  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  there  is  greater  suitability  in 
other  matters  ?” 

“  That’s  impossible.  But  Hamer’s  a  lucky  fellow ; 
I  do  wish  I  were  in  his  shoes  !” 

“  Well,  don’t  look  so  woe-begone  Mills ;  no  telluig 
what  may  tiun  up replied  Kelly,  as  he  left  his  friend 
and  went  to  chat  with  some  young  ladies  in  another 
part  of  the  room. 

On  that  evening  Frank  was  markedly  polite  to  Kelly, 
but  was  never  drawn  into  friendly  conversation  with 
him.  He  regarded  him  as  one  would  a  rattle-snake, 
fearing  his  fascination,  and  feeling  safe  only  so  long  as 
he  kept  beyond  its  reach.  Frank  did  not  reflect  that 
a  bad  influence  may  radiate  in  ever-widening  circles, 
reaching  objects  that  might  have  been  deemed  quite 
out  of  its  sphere. 
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Mrs.  Hamer,  though  no  great  lover  of  good  cheer 
herself,  took  much  delight  in  seeing  others  enjoy  it. 
Her  entertainment  was,  on  this  occasion,  on  a  most 
lavish  and  sumptuous  scale.  “  Every  dehcacy  of  the 
season,”  as  the  cook’s  bill  of  fare  has  it,  appeared  on 
the  tables,  and  the  most  costly  wines  were  poured  in 
profusion  for  all  who  could  be  prevailed  on  by  the 
smiling  hostess  to  “  do  justice  to  her  vintage.” 

The  silly  custom  of  drinking  wine  to  each  other 
was  kept  up  heartily  among  the  young  people,  and 
Mary  was  honoured  with  that  empty  attention  pretty 
often.  Of  course  she  responded  by  filling  her  wine¬ 
glass  with  water  on  every  occasion,  provoking  many  a 
scornful  smile  from  some  of  the  young  ladies,  and  fresh 
persecutions  of  the  same  senseless  kind  fr-om  the 
gentlemen. 

The  quick-witted  Kelly  was  quite  ready  to  make  a 
handle  of  Mary’s  evident  dislike  of  all  wine  drinking.- 

“  I  say,  Mills,”  he  said,  as  he  sat  nest  Harry  at 
supper,  “  if  you’ll  take  my  advice,  you’ll  be  very  ab¬ 
stemious  ;  Miss  Lister  driuks  nothing  but  water.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  failed  not  to  invite  Frank 
often  to  drain  glasses  with  him,  and  when  supper  was 
over,  and  the  dessert  was  upon  the  table,  .kept  him 
responding  to  speeches  and  healths  involving  such  con¬ 
tinual  quaffing,  that  Mary  looked  on  in  dismay,  scarcely 
crediting  her  senses.  Kelly  himself  took  care  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  he  tempted  Frank  to  pass  and  he 
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could  not  disguise  his  satisfaction  when  he  found  that 
Harry,  acting  upon  his  hint,  actually  filled  his  glass 
repeatedly  with  the  pure  element,  scarcely  tasting  wine 
at  all. 

I  might,  with  truth,  have  pleaded  head-ache  as  an 
excuse  for  staying  at  home  that  evening,  but  Mary 
would  not  hear  of  my  absenting  myself  from  Frank’s 
birth-day  party.  So  availing  myself  of  the  privilege 
of  an  invalid,  I  sat  apart  from  the  supportable,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  merriment,  and  admiriag  the  faces  of  the  circle. 

On  the  question  of  abstinence  I  had  caught  Mary’s 
enthusiasm,  and  every  form  of  intoxicating  drink  now 
appeared  in  a  fearful  aspect  to  me.  It  was  as  if  some 
demon’s  face  lurked  under  a  pleasing  mask,  when  the 
ruby  wine  sparkled  in  the  glass,  temptiug  its  victim  to 
a  deadly  embrace.  I  ever  thought  how  it  had  caused 
beauty,  goodness,  and  love  to  perish  in  my  once  happy 
home;  and  almost  regarded  my  lost  mother  as  a  victim 
rather  than  a  culprit — as  “  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning” — now  that  I  had  become  fully  sensible  of  the 
delusion  and  danger  that  lay  couched  in  every  draught. 

It  was  therefore  not  surprising  to  me  that  Mary 
grew  sad  and  silent,  as  the  merriment  of  the  rest  in¬ 
creased  ;  that  her  cheek  paled,  and  her  eyes  sought 
mine  with  an  expression  of  mingled  wonder  and  grief. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  .now  speaking  it  was  not  thought  out  of  character 
for  ladies  to  take  more  than  a  single  glass  of  wine  on  any 
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festive  occasion.  Two  or  three  glasses  might  have 
been  sipped  at  supper  and  dessert,  even  by  a  young  lady, 
without  exciting  any  particular  observation.  Happily 
that  time  has  passed  away.  A  few  years  have  wrought 
great  changes  in  this  respect ;  and  if  all  the  fair  sex 
do  not  entirely  abstain,  it  is  generally  thought  more 
consistent  with  womanly  delicacy  to  be  at  least  ex¬ 
tremely  sparing  in  the  use  of  these  stimulants.  It 
would  now  be  matter  of  observation  indeed,  if  a  lady 
took  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  at  any  single  time. 

The  party  separated  before  twelve  o’clock,  and  several 
young  ladies  had  to  be  escorted  home.  So  the  gentle¬ 
men  made  up  their  minds  to  an  earlier  parting  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  submitted  to,  and  thus  saved 
themselves  from  prolonged  sitting  over  the  wine. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mary,  as  Frank  drew  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  quite  expected  to  find  him  un¬ 
steady  in  step  and  incoherent  in  speech.  To  her  sur¬ 
prise  he  was  neither.  In  fact,  Frank,  young  as  he  was, 
had  learned  to  “  stand  a  bottle  ”  quite  cleverly.  He 
only  talked  rather  faster  and  more  grandiloquently 
than  usual  to  his  “  little  May,”  and  said  some  things 
that  sounded  very  silly  in  her  ears,  though  in  his  oivn 
opinion  they  were  doubtless  very  wise. 

On  reaching  “  The  Cottage  ”  they  found  Mrs.  Lister 
waiting  up  alone.  I  had  left  the  party  soon  after 
supper,  and  gone  to  rest  before  Mary  reached  home. 

“  You  are  earlier  than  I  expected,  dear,  ”  said  her 
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motlier  as  Mary  placed  a  chair  near  the  fire  for  Frank, 
hut  receiving  no  reply,  looked  curiously  in  Mary  s  face. 

“  May  is  very  quiet  to  night,  mamma,’  said  Frank. 
“  I  could  hardly  get  a  word  from  her  on  our  way  home. 
What  is  it,  darling  ?”  and  he  drew  her  gently  towards 
him,  and  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  looking  up 
tenderly  in  her  face.  The  brimming  eyes  welled 
over. 

“  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow,  dear  Frank,”  she  replied, 
trying  to  smile  through  her  tears.  “  Perhaps  you  will 
guess,  though,  by  that  time.  I’ll  tell  you  if  you  guess 
rightly.  Say  good  night  now,  or  you  will  keep  your 
mother  waiting  up  for  you.”  She  went  with  him  to 
the  door. 

Perhaps  Frank  did  stagger  a  little  as  he  passed  from 
the  room.  At  any  rate,  Mary  thought  he  did. 

“  Mother  did  you  observe  anything  peculiar  about 
Frank?”  she  asked,  as  she  sat  down  in  the  chah  he 
had  just  quitted. 

Mrs.  Lister  had  guessed  the  truth.  She  knew  what 
was  the  cause  of  Mary’s  sadness,  but  had  naturally  kept 
her  thoughts  to  herself  in  Frank’s  presence. 

“  I  thoua-ht  he  looked  flushed  and  excited,  love,  but 

o 

perhaps  a  few  glasses  may  affect  him.  I  dare  say  he  s 
not  been  much  accustomed  to  wine,  and  this  is  a  rare 
occasion,  you  know.” 

“0  Mother!”  Mary  burst  out,  “my  heart  will 
break  if  Frank  becomes  a — a — drunkard  !” 
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“  My  dear  child,  don’t  talk  so  wildly  !  a  youth  of 
twenty-one !” 

“  Mother,  you  say  a  few  glasses  may  have  aflPected 
him ; — I  wish  half-a-dozen  could  do  so.  But  he  has 
taken  nearer  twenty  to-night  and  is  scarcely  moved  by 
it !  What  do  you  think  of  that,  mother  ?”  She  clasped 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress,  and  sat  looking  at 
Mrs.  Lister  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face.’’ 

Mrs.  Lister  was  silent.  Astonishment  and  grief  for 
.some  moments  kept  her  mute.  At  last  she  said 
slowly  : — 

“  Mary,  I  don’t  think  your  poor  father  could  do  that 
at  Frank’s  age.” 

0  mother,  what  shall  I  do  7  What  can  be  done  to 
.stop  him  ?  If  he  could  but  see  his  own  danger !  But 
he’s  quite  unconscious  of  it.” 

Don  t  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  urge  him  to 
become  an  abstainer  ?”  suggested  Mrs.  Lister. 

I  cannot  do  it,  mother.  I  will  not  make  anything 
the  test  of  his  affection  for  me.  But  if  he  could  be  led 
to  it  from  real  principle,  oh,  how  I  should  rejoice  !” 

“  Perhaps  Fanny  might  have  influence  with  him,” 
said  her  mother,  “he  would  be  sure  her  advice  was  not 
dictated  by  any  interested  motive.” 

“  We  must  wait  till  they  are  better  acquaiuted,” 
replied  Mary,  “  but  I  really  think,  Fanny  might  try 
what  her  counsel  can  do.  It’s  a  good  thought  mother, 
I’ll  talk  to  Fanny  to-morrow.”  And  Mary  went  to  rest 
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with  a  ray  of  hope  in  her  heart, — hope  in  Frank’s  good 
disposition,  and  in  my  poor  influence.  Alas !  the  enemy 
was  stronger  than  both. 

When  she  told  me  of  her  distress  in  the  mornmg 
and  of  her  mother’s  suggestion,  I  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  that  I  had  very  little  hope,  from  such  a  high  spirit 
as  Frank’s,  that  he  would  listen  to  advice  from  me, 
though  I  was  quite  willing  to  try  my  utmost. 

Frank  came  early  to  “The  Cottage”  next  morning,  and 
I  was  glad  to  see  an  anxious  look  upon  his  face  and  a 
marked  gentleness  in  his  manner  towards  Mary.  She 
was  busy  with  some  household  matters  when  he  entered, 
but  left  what  she  was  about  at  once,  and  sat  down, 
sewing  in  hand,  to  chat  with  Frank  in  her  usual  fashion. 
There  was’nt  a  shade  of  sulkuiess  in  Mary’s  temper. 
Her  sweet  face  was  as  placid,  though  hardly  so  bright, 
as  usual,  for  she  was  wondering  as  she  talked,  whether 
Frank  had  any  recollection  of  her  promise,  made  the 
night  before,  to  tell  him  if  he  guessed  aright  the 
cause  of  her  sadness.  He  seemed,  however,  ta  have 
forgotten  the  circumstance  altogether,  and  Mary  was 
beginning  to  fear  he  must  have  been  so  far  hitoxicated 
as  to  retain  no  remembrance  of  what  had  occm-red.  In 
a  little  while,  summoning  up  all  her  courage,  she 
said — 

“  Are  you  prepared  with  your  guess,  Frank  ?  You 
Icnow  I  promised  to  confess  the  truth  if  you  should  be 
right.” 
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Frank  had  so  little  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of 
her  distress,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  saj — 

“  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  reason  for  your  teai's 
darling.  I  think  it  was  unkind  of  Mr.  Kelly,  but  he 
has  merely  anticipated  me  in  stating  the  circumstance 
to  you.  I  only  wish  I  had  spoken  first,  as  I  believe  he 
would  not  scruple  to  put  my  conduct  in  the  worst  light.” 

At  the  mention  of  Kelly,  Mary  had  looked  up  won- 
deringly  into  the  face  of  her  lover,  who  was  standing 
with  one  arm  resting  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  little  speech,  her  eyes  expressed  consider¬ 
able  mystification. 

“Mr.  Kelly  has  told  me  nothing,  dear  Frank,” 
she  said.  It  was  now  Frank’s  turn  to  wonder,  and  he 
didn’t  attempt  to  conceal  his  surprise. 

“  Why,  I  could  not  have  thought  it  possible  Harry 
Mills  would  have  done  it  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Yet 
there’s  no  one  else  here  that  knows.  May,  darling, 
tell  me  what  he  said.” 

“  What  canyon  mean,  Frank  ?  I  have  judged  only 
from  my  own  observation,  and,  dearest,  allow  me  to  say 
I  needed  no  other  evidence.” 

Frank  saw  at  once  the  mistake  he  had  made.  He 
knew  now  that  she  referred  to  his  indulgence  on  the 
past  night,  and  that  she  feared  his  becoming  dissipated ; 
so  he  strove  to  re-assure  her  on  that  point,  and  to 
convmce  her  there  was  no  danger;  but  as  the  Edinburgh 
affair  had  been  alluded  to,  it  was  needful  to  explain  the 
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matter,  and  put  the  best  face  upon  it  that  was 
possible. 

So  Frank  briefly  narrated  the  doings  of  himself  and 
college-friends  at  the  farewell  supper,  without  trying  to 
lay  more  than  a  fair  share  of  blame  on  Kelly,  or  to 
palliate  his  own  conduct.  Mary  made  no  comment 
when  he  had  flnished,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  the  look  of  distress  her  lovely  face  had  worn  the 
night  before  returned  to  it  again. 

“  Do  you  not  believe  me,  darling  ?  ”  asked  Frank  ten¬ 
derly.  “Do  you  not  trust  my  assurance  that  it  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  so  forgot  myself,  and  that  it  shall  be 
the  last  ?  I  have  given  William  the  same  promise.” 

Mary’s  face  flushed  suddenly. 

“  Did  William  know  of  it  ?”  she  said.  “  It  would 
only  have  been  land  of  him  to  tell  me.” 

“  I  begged  him  not,  dear  Mary  ;  I  thought  I  would 
rather  tell  you  myself.” 

Mary  was  overwhelmed  with  the  fears  and  emotions 
that  crowded  within  her.  Then  it  was  as  she  had 
dreaded  !  Frank,  noble  and  generous  as  he  was,  might 
already  be  regarded  as  an  intemperate  young  man.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the  regular  use  of  what  she  consi¬ 
dered  large  quantities  of  wine,  and  had,  by  his  own 
confession,  been  once  positively  intoxicated.  She  sat  a 
few  moments,  still  as  a  statue,  regardless  of  Frank’s 
loving  words  and  looks  ;  then,  all  at  once,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face  said  firmly, — 
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“  There  is  no  hope  for  yon,  Frank,  but  in  the  pledge.” 

“  Mary  !” — It  was  very  seldom  that  Frank  called  her 
anything  but  “  May.’’ 

“I  mean  what  I  say,  dearest  Frank.  I  didn’t 
intend  to  propose  such  a  thing,  but  your  confession  has 
surprised  and  shocked  me  so.” 

“  Darling,  you  make  too  serious  a  matter  of  it.  Haye 
I  not  solemnly  promised  both  William  and  you  that 
it  shall  never  occur  again  ?” 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  Frank,  no  doubt,  expected 
the  same  reply  that  William  had  given  to  his  assevera¬ 
tions.  It  came,  though  not  in  the  same  words — 

“  I’m  sure  you  mean  it,  Frank.” 

“  And  you  think  I  have  not  self-control  enough  to 
carry  it  out  ?” 

“  Are  you  more  likely  to  play  with  fire,  unscathed, 
than  the  many  great  and  good  men  who  have  been  con¬ 
sumed  ?  Dear  Frank,  why  not  take  the  path  of 
safety  ?” 

“  It  would  not  be  from  principle.  May  dear,  if  I  did. 
It  would  be  merely  to  please  you,  and  positively  against 
my  own  judgment.” 

Frank  well  knew  this  objection  would  be  unanswer¬ 
able  with  Mary.  There  was  a  long  pause,  Mary  gazing 
sadly  into  the  fire,  and  then  Frank  said  gently, — • 

“  May,  darling  !  ” 

She  looked  up  with  deep  love  beaming  through  her 
swimming  eyes. 
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“  You  will  not  make  the  pledge  a  condition  of  our 
union  ?  ” 

“  No,  Frank.  I  would  not  have  you  take  the  pledge 
unless  you  did  it  from  conviction.  But,”  she  continued, 
“  You  have  discovered  what  was  not  the  cause  of  my 
grief  last  night,  and  you  have'not  asked  me  what  was, 
Frank.” 

“  I  suppose,  love,  you  thought  me  extravagant  in  my 
number  of  glasses?  But  it’s  very  seldom  I  indulge  so 
far,  and  you  must  own,  dearest,  that  I  was  none  the 
worse  for  it.” 

“  Frank,  that  is  my  greatest  trouble.  You  must  be 
seasoned,  as  I  am  told  regular  drinkers  call  it.  And  at 
your  age, — oh,  it  is  dreadful !  ” 

“Well,  Mary,  I  could  not  have  thought  you’d  be  so 
unreasonable.  I  assure  you  most  young  men  take  more 
than  I  do.  But  I  will  be  very  abstemious  in  future. 
You  shall  have  no  cause  for  sorrow  on  that  account  any 
more.  So,  dearest,  be  satisfied  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  grieve.” 

Mary  could  not  be  satisfied ;  but  she  tried  to  hope 
for  the  best,  and  said  good-bye  with  the  usual  smile  of 
affection  when  Frank  took  his  leave.  She  thought  it 
would  be  wiser  to  say  no  more  at  present.  She  would 
watch  and  wait  patiently  ;  perhaps  he  would  see  the 
truth  in  time.  She  mentally  resolved,  however,  that 
though  the  pledge  should  not  be  a  condition  of  their 

union,  his  conversion  to  the  only  safe  principle  should, 
o 
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She  dare  trust  nothing  but  entire  abstinence  and  firm 
belief  in  it  as  a  right  and  good  thing.  If  Frank  could 
but  be  convinced  of  this  it  mattered  little  whether  he 
took  the  pledge  or  not.  He  would  not  fail  to  act  up  to 
his  conviction. 

Mrs.  Lister  and  I  had  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes^ 
but  rejoined  Mary  soon  after  Frank’s  departure,  when,^ 
without  any  reserve,  she  told  us  her  resolution,  and  the 
conversation  that  had  passed. 

“  It’s  a  wise  and  right  decision,  dear  Mary,”  said  her 
mother.  “  I  only  hope  you  may  have  strength  to  carry 
it  out.” 

“  No  fear  but  Mary  will  carry  it  out,  cost  what  it 
may,”  I  said,  looking  proudly  ou  my  loved  friend* 
“  But  let  us  hope  Mr.  Hamer  will  change  his  views  on 
the  subject,  and  see  the  wisdom  of  taking  the  safe  side.” 

“We’ve  been  saying,  dear  Fanny,”  said  Mrs.  Lister,. 
“  that,  perhaps,  you  might  have  some  influence  in  the 
matter.  You  Avill  have  opportunities  of  discussing 
Avith  Frank  the  subject  of  abstiuence  ;  Avill  you  try  what 
you  can  do  ?  ” 

“  Most  Avillingiy.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  con¬ 
vince  him.  But  he  has  friends  whose  influence  is,  T 
fear,  far  greater  than  mine  can  be,  and  not  on  the  right 
side  either.” 

“  Ah,  I  don’t  like  Harry  Mills,”  said  Mrs.  Lister.. 
“As  to  Kelly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  fear 
from  him.  He’ll  not  be  here  long,  and  he’s  no  favourite 
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with  Frank,  I  think,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
very  fond  of  Harry.” 

“  I’ll  caution  him  about  Harry,”  said  Mary  “  1 
must  be  faithful  at  all  risks.  Yet  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  Harry  than  you  have,  mamma.  Do  you  know 
he  drank  scarcely  anything  but  water  last  night !” 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that,”  I  responded,  “and  even  Kelly 
W’as  very  moderate.” 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  callers,  and  Harry  Mills  and  Frederick  Kelly 
were  ushered  into  the  room.  It  w^as,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  politeness  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  young 
ladies,  but  Mary  felt  that  she  could  have  dispensed 
with  the  attention.  Though  pensive,  she  was  looking 
very  lovely  in  her  simple  morning  di’ess,  and  Harry’s 
gaze  of  admiration  was  again  riveted  upon  her,  and,  as 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  much  to  Kelly’s  gratification. 
The  latter  gentleman  expressed  his  disappointment  that 
“  Mr.Hamer”  was  not  at  “  The  Cottage,”  where,  he  said, 
he  quite  reckoned  on  meeting  him.  Mrs.  Lister  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Frank  had  paid  an  early  visit,  and 
the  talk  turned  to  general  topics.  Here  Kelly  shone, 
and  Mrs.  Lister,  who  had  not  seen  him  before,  was  posi¬ 
tively  charmed  with  his  varied  knowledge  and  brilliant 
language.  He  soon  contrived  to  allude  to  subjects  of 
home  interest,  and  lightly  touched  on  the  new  move¬ 
ment  in  which  he  understood  Miss  Lister  and  Miss  Lee 
took  deep  interest.  He  aclaiowledged  the  excellence  of 
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the  temperance  principle,  “  which  I  suppose,”  he  said, 
“  can  no  longer  be  called  moderation.  And  quite  right 
too.  In  my  opinion  entire  abstinence  is  the  only  con¬ 
sistent  doctrine,  though  I  confess  I  don’t  act  upon  it. 
But  my  friend  Mills,”  he  added  carelessly,  “is  I  believe, 
fast  becoming  a  convert.  In  fact,  a  little  influence 
thrown  into  the  right  scale,  would  turn  the  balance  with 
him.” 

Harry  blushed  up  to  the  ears  at  this  bold  untruth 
of  Kelly’s.  But  he  did  not  manfully  deny  it  and  expose 
the  liar.  And  Mary  looked  upon  him  so  kindly,  and 
became  so  evidently  interested  in  him,  that  he  could  not 
find  in  his  heart  to  undeceive  her.  He  did  not,  at  the 
moment,  suspect  that  she  was  welcoming  a  new  ray  of 
hope  to  her  soul ;  that  she  was  thinking  how  she 
might  make  him  useful  in  her  efforts  for  Frank’s  good, 
and  that  it  was  chiefly  this  hope  that  brought  fresh 
light  to  her  eyes,  and  animation  to  her  beautiful  face. 

The  morning  visit  of  the  two  gentlemen  was  pro¬ 
longed  as  far  as  courtesy  allowed,  and  when  they  took 
leave,  Mrs.  Hamer  gave  them  a  cordial  invitation  to 
“  look  in  occasionally,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  meet 
Mr.  Hamer  there  sometimes.” 

Long  after,  we  learned  from  Harry  Mills  that  they 
had  no  sooner  got  a  safe  distance  from  “  The  Cottage,” 
tluin  Kelly  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  which,  from  its 
repeated  outbreaks,  as  they  went  along,  seemed  to  have 
found  vent  after  some  irksome  restraint. 
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“  How  easily  those  simpletons  have  been  gulled,” 
he  cried  ;  “  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  can’t  help  laughiug  to 
think  how  I’ve  taken  them  in.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  They 
think  me  a  most  proper  young  man,  and  you  a  model 
of  temperance !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

HaiTy  did  not  join  in  the  laugh. 

“  Perhaps,”  he  said,  “  they  will  prove  not  far  wrong 
in  my  case.  I  would  turn  teetotaller  any  day  to  gain 
Mary  Lister.” 

“Yes,  and  break  the  pledge  the  week  after  your 
marriage  !  But  only  play  your  cards  well.  Mills,  and 
the  game  is  yours.” 

“  What  makes  you  fancy  such  an  unlikely  thing, 
Kelly  ?” 

“  Why,  Hamer  couldn’t  have  stayed  long  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Miss  Lister  had  been  crying.  A  quarrel,  no 
doubt.  She  had  been  asking  him  to  take  the  pledge ; 
and  he’s  not  the  fellow  to  be  dictated  to.” 

“  I  did’nt  perceive  that  she  had  been  crying,”  said 
Harry. 

“  Oh,  love’s  blind  you  know,  I  saw  it  plain  enough.” 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Lister  was  expressing  to  Mary  and 
me,  her  wonder  that  Mr.  Kelly  stayed  so  long  at 
Runley. 

“  I  understood,”  she  said,  “  that  he  came  just  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Christmas,  and  now  it’s  near  the 
end  of  January.” 

“  I  think,”  said  I,  “  he  is  trying  to  make  some  per- 
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manent  engagement  at  Newbum.  I  heard  him  say¬ 
ing  something  of  the  kind  to  Mrs.  Hamer  last  night. 
I  must  say  he  will  be  no  great  addition  to  the  society 
here.” 

“Well  now,  Fanny,  you  are  fastidious,”  returned 
Mrs.  Lister.  “  I  think  he’s  very  clever;  his  manners 
are  gentlemanly,  and  surely  you  can  find  no  fault  with 
his  face.  His  features  strike  me  as  perfect.’’ 

“  Perhaps  they  are,  hut  I  don’t  admire  pretty  men. 
Contrast  him  with  Frank  Hamer  !  And  then  there’s 

an  mdescribable  expression  in  his  face  of - 1  cannot 

tell  what ;  but  to  me  it’s  very  disagTeeable.  I  could 
not  trust  him.’  ’ 

We  soon  after  heard  that  Kelly  was  trying  to  con¬ 
nect  himself  with  Frank’^  house  of  business,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  large  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment  in  N ewburn.  There  were  several  partners  in  the  con¬ 
cern,  Frank  being  the  youngest  in  age.  Kelly  had  high 
recommendations  from  various  quarters,  and  as  the 
other  partners  were  disposed  to  engage  his  services, 
Frank  didn’t  think  proper  to  raise  any  ob  j  ection,  though 
he  was  far  from  being  pleased  at  the  appointment. 

Mrs.  Hamer  could  not  account  for  her  son’s  evident 
dislike  to  Kelly,  and  one  day  took  him  to  task  on  the 
subject.  Now,  in  truth,  Frank  Icnew  little  of  Kelly’s  true 
character.  He  did  not  perceive  the  cunning  and  ill- 
nature  that  lurked  beneath  his  winning  manners  and 
elegant  exterior.  He  regarded  him  as  a  “wild  fellow,” 
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H  dangerous  companion  for  a  youth  like  Harry,  who 
was  easily  led  into  error ;  and  though  he  was  not  afraid 
of  Kelly’s  influence  on  his  own  character,  be  resolved 
to  have  as  little  to  do  with  him  as  possible. 

“  I  should  think  Mr.  Kelly  is  respectably  connected, 
is  he  not,  Frank  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Hamer,  by  way  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  subject. 

“  I  believe  so,  mother.” 

“  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  dislike  him,  Frank  ;  his 
manners  are  highly  polished,  and  his  mind  appears 
cultivated.” 

“  I  think  he  is  gay,  mother;  I  could  not  make  a  com¬ 
panion  of  him.” 

“  Indeed  !  I  should  not  have  thought  it.  Well,  if 
he  is  at  all  dissipated,  that  settles  the  question.  I 
wish  I  had  not  invited  him  here.  I  am  very  glad,  dear 
Frank,  that  you  are  so  cautious  in  the  choice  of  your 
friends.” 

Little  did  the  proud  mother  think  that  there  was  a 
link  connecting  her  son  even  with  dissipated  characters 
— a  link  which  she  herself  had  helped  to  form,  that 
wmuld  be  able  to  di’aw  him  into  close  companionship 
wdth  the  man  from  whom  he  now  shrank  with  dislike! 
Could  she  have  foreseen  the  fatal  power  of  the  chain 
that  was  even  now  encircling  him,  how  would  she 
have  agonized  to  rend  its  links  asunder  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 


WILLIAM  lister’s  NEWS. 


Then  shall  we  meet,  and,  heart  to  heart, 

Lament  that  fate  snch  friends  should  seyer 
And  I  shall  say — “  We  must  not  part 
And  thou  wilt  answer — “  Never,  never !” 

Ceabbe. 


JT  was  the  close  of  February,  about  a  month  after 
the  celebration  of  Frflnb’s  bfttbday. 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  Mrs.  Hamer 
always  enjoyed  more  of  Frank’s  society  on  that  evening 
than  any  other  of  the  week.  He  made  a  point  of  de¬ 
voting  it  to  her,  and  usually  they  had  no  other  company. 
Mrs.  Hamer  had  that  morning  received  Wilham’s 
message  from  “The  Cottage,”  and  was  curious  to  know 
what  important  matter  he  could  have  to  consult  her 
about.  It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  when  a  hght  tap 
was  heard  at  the  parlour  door,  and,  Mary  entered,  her 
face  glowing  brightly  from  excitement,  or  from  the  cold 
night  air perhaps  both.  She  looked  happier,  too, 
than  Frank  had  seen  her  for  some  time  past.  For, 
since  the  night  of  the  party,  Mary  had  often  appeared 
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dejected,  and  he  well  knew  the  cause.  To  do  him  Jus¬ 
tice,  however,  he  thought  Mary  quite  miwarranted  in 
being  sad  on  his  account.  He  believed  her  fears  to 
be  merely  imaginary  ;  and  though  there  was  in  truth 
an  acceleration  in  his  progress  towards  the  path  so 
dreaded  by  his  beloved,  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
it,  and  felt  secure  in  his  own  strength  and  ability  to 
resist  temptation. 

Mary’s  greeting  startled  Frank  and  his  mother  m 
the  midst  of  their  talk. 

“Can  you  bear  good  news,  dear  Mrs.  Hamer,— 
miraculously  good  news,  I  may  say  ?” 

She  had  not  even  bid  good  evening  before  thus 
opening  her  errand. 

“  Wliat  is  it,  love  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Hamer,  astonish¬ 
ment  depicted  in  her  face.  “  What  can  have  brought 
you  out  so  late  this  evening  ?  Have  you  come  alone?’  ’ 

“William  is  with  me.” 

“  William  !”  exclaimed  Frank  and  Mrs.  Hamer  to¬ 
gether  ;  “  where  is  he  ?” 

“  I  didn’t  wish  to  take  you  by  surprise,  and  have  left 
him  in  the  hall.  He  has  arrived  earlier  than  we  ex¬ 
pected,  and  thought  it  better  to  see  you  at  once.” 

“  In  fact,”  said  William,  who  now  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  “  I  thought  pleasant  news  ought  not 
to  be  deferred,  and  could  not  rest  till  I  had  told 
you.” 

Mrs.  Hamer  and  Frank  shook  hands  heartily  with 
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"VVilliain,  and  when  they  had  made  him  and  Mary  sit 
down,  Mrs.  Hamer  said  : 

“  I’m  quite  puzzled,  William,  with  your  message  to 
me.  It  seems  too  serious  for  a  mere  joke,  and  yet  I 
can  hardly  suppose  it  is  anything  else.  Perhaps,”  she 
added  laughingly,  “  I  have  some  interest  in  the  young 
lady  who  is,  I  suspect,  the  cause  of  your  coming  home 
now?” 

“  You  could  not  have  guessed  better,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Hamer  ;  it  is  even  so.  The  ‘  young  lady,’  who  has 
hitherto,  perhaps,  been  only  an  imaginary  person  to  you 
has  a  claim  upon  your  affection  equal  to  that  of  my 
young  friend  here.”  And  Wilham  laid  his  hand  on 
Frank’s  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Hamer  regarded  him  stedfastly  for  a  moment ; 
then,  as  a  quivering  ray  of  hope  flashed  through  her 
mind,  she  turned  deadly  pale,  and  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper  : 

“  Has  some  miracle  been  wrought  to  keep  my  child 
from  death  ?  Can  such  joy  as  that  be  in  store  for 
me  ?” 

She  gazed  in  William’s  face  as  though  life  itself 
depended  on  his  answer. 

“  Have  you  any  means  of  verifying  your  daughter’s 
identity?”  William  asked,  deeply  agitated. 

“  Thank  heaven,  I  have.  I  cannot  well  he  deceived. 
But,  dearest  friend,  tell  me  all;  let  me  know  what  rea¬ 
son  there  is  to  hope  that  my  lost  darling  is  restored  to 
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me.  I  can  bear  it ; — yes,  even  the  excessive  joy  the 
certainty  will  bring.”  But  even  as  she  spoke,  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  overpowered  by  the  violence  of  her 
emotions. 

Frank  sat  speechless,  his  eyes  now  fixed  upon  Wil¬ 
liam,  now  turned  upon  his  mother  in  blank  amazement. 
Mary  sat  next  him,  and,  mechanically  taking  her  hand 
in  his,  he  waited  for  his  mother’s  agitation  to  subside, 
that  William  might  tell  his  strange  story. 

“  Go  on,  William,  I  am  ready,”  she  said  at  last, 
faintly,  and  still  leaning  back  in  her  seat,  while  one 
hand  shaded  her  eyes. 

I  need  not  follow  William  in  his  recital.  The  facts 
are  already  before  the  reader.  Nor  will  I  attempt  to 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  his  auditors  listened  to 
his  tale.  Eegarding  him  even  now  as,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  restorer  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Hamer  looked  upon 
William,  in  her  gratitude,  with  a  feeling  amounting  to 
reverence ;  and  implicitly  relying  on  his  wisdom,  and 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Robert  Turner’s  story, 
she  scarcely  allowed  a  doubt  of  the  identity  of  his 
“  Susan”  with  her  own  long-lost  Laura  to  darken  the 
sunshine  of  unexpected  happiness  that  was  streaming 
upon  her. 

“  And  now  tell  me,”  said  William,  “  on  what  you 
place  your  hope  of  making  sure  that  this  young  lady 
is  your  own  child.” 

“  The  result  of  an  accident  that  was  at  the  time  it 
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occuiTrecI,  a  fearful  trouble  to  my  husband  and  me.  The 
nurse  feU  with  little  Laura  in  her  arms  near  the  door 
of  my  friend’s  honse  in  Scotland,  where  I  was  staying 
for  a  time.  The  pointed  railings  came  in  contact  with 
the  child’s  forehead,  producing  a  small  wound  so  deep 
and  serious  that  dangerous  illness  followed.  The  best 
medical  advice  was  procured,  but  though  skilfully 
healed,  the  wound  left  a  scar  which  I  am  certain  would 
remain  through  life.” 

“  It’s  strange  I  have  never  noticed  such  a  mark,” 
said  Wilham,  looking  very  grave, 

“  It  was  over  the  left  eye-brow,  but  so  high  that 
the  hah’  might  easily  be  arranged  to  cover  it  without 
appearing  at  all  remarkable.  But,”  continued  Mrs, 
Hamer,  “  I  must  see  her  at  once.  I  can  bear  no  delay 
when  so  momentous  a  question  has  to  be  settled.” 

“If  Eobert  Turner  is  better,”  replied  'William, 
“  which  I  hardly  expect,  I  will  return  with  her  imme¬ 
diately.  If  he  appears  near  his  end,  you  must  try  to 
restrain  your  impatience  for  a  tune.  It  might  hasten 
his  death  to  take  his  ‘  Susy,’  as  he  still  calls  her,  from 
his  sight  so  suddenly.” 

Mrs.  Hamer  replied  by  asking  Wilham  if  it  would 
not  be  better  for  her  to  go  back  to  Edinburgh  with 
him  at  once  and  see  the  young  lady  there.  But  against 
this  plan  Frank  strongly  protested, 

“  And  make  yourself  ill,  mother,”  he  said,  “  with  the 
excitement  of  travelling,  to  which  you’ve  been  so  long 
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unaccustomed.  No,  let  us  wait  patiently,  and  trust  all 
to  William.” 

“  There  will,  of  course,  be  no  need  for  Laura  to 
return  to  Scotland  at  all,”  said  William,  “in  the  event 
of  poor  Robert’s  death,  and  I  shall  shortly  make 
arrangements  to  reside  at  New  burn  myself.  I  shall 
then  only  want  Mrs.  Hamer’s  approval  to  complete  my 
happiness,”  and  he  looked  appealingly  at  that  lady,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  somewhat  recovered  from  her  agita¬ 
tion. 

“  I  cannot  give  away  my  daughter  before  I’m  sure 
of  possessing  her  myself,  dear  William;  and  if 
'  she  is  mine,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  part  with  her  again 
so  soon.” 

“  You  shall  not  be  troubled  with  that  part  of  the 
matter  at  present,”  returned  William.  “  It  shall  be 
kept  in  abeyance  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  be  assured  I 
will  act  for  the  happiness  of  yourself,  and  of  the  dear 
girl  who  is,  I  doubt  not,  your  beloved  daughter.” 

William  did  not  mention  Laura’s  likeness  to  Frank, 
which  had  struck  him  so  strangely  when  he  first  saw 
her,  and  was  confirmed  when  he  knew  of  their  relation¬ 
ship,  He  thought  it  better  to  leave  that  fact  to  make 
its  own  impression. 

“  Mrs.  Hamer  now  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  refresh¬ 
ments  for  her  unexpected  guests.  She  did  not  forget 
that  William,  as  well  as  Mary,  was  a  water-drmker, 
and  politely  forbore  to  offer  any  other  beverage.  But 
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Frank,  who  had  quite  returned  to  the  habits  he  had 
forrned  at  Edinburgh,  now  rarely  passed  an  evening 
without  wine,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Producing 
the  decanters,  he  filled  his  glass,  and  pressed  his  mother 
to  take  one  also,  to  revive  her  after  the  excitement  she 
had  undergone. 

“I  think,  Frank,”  said  William,  “I  must  venture 
to  preach  a  little  temperance  sermon  that  occm’s  to 
me,  from  the  text  wonderfully  furnished  by  yom*  dear 
sister’s  history.” 

Mrs.  Hamer  looked  puzzled — Frank  rather  annoyed. 
William  went  on  to  say, — 

“  What  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the  long  separa¬ 
tion  between  yourself  and  sister — between  your  mother 
and  her  child  ?” 

“  That  man,  of  course,  with  his  deception  and  selfish¬ 
ness,”  replied  Frank. 

“  Ho.  If  Robert  Turner  had  been  a  teetotaller  he 
would  never  have  lost  the  valuables  that  fell  into  his 
hands  with  the  child.  He  would  not  have  been 
tempted  to  keep  her,  just  for  a  time,  then  by  degrees 
hardening  himself  till  he  was  led  to  conceal  the  matter 
entirely.  To  go  further  back,  the  vessel  in  which  your 
father  perished  might  have  been  saved,  had  the  captain 
and  crew  been  abstainers  ;  and  to  go  back  further  still, 
Robert  Turner  would,  in  all  probabillity,  have  kept  his 
own  wife  and  child,  and  thus  not  have  been  left  deso¬ 
late.  So  it  was  clearly  the  drink  that  was  the  barrier 
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to  the  return  of  little  Laura  to  her  mourning  mother; 
the  same  agent  that,  in  one  form  or  other,  directly  or 
indirectly,  brings  sorrow  into  every  family.  Point  me 
to  one  home,”  he  continued,  “  whose  inmates  can 
adduce  their  own  experience  as  an  instance  of  freedom 
from  the  woes  caused  by  this  monster  evil.  You  cannot 
find  such  a  family.  Either  in  near  or  remote  connec¬ 
tions,  all  have  suffered  or  are  suffering,  from  this  hate¬ 
ful  influence,  this  bane  of  all  good,  even  in  om’  land  of 
virtue  and  religion.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  Frank,  “  you  confound 
things  that  differ.  Drunkenness  does  bring  sorrow  into 
every  family  where  it  exists; — but  that’s  not  the  drink, 
it’s  only  the  abuse  of  it.” 

“  But  if  the  abuse  invariably  accompanies  the  drink, 
in  every  town,  every  locality,  almost  every  family  where 
it  is  used,  and  if  that  drink  is  not  a  necessary  or  real 
good,  is  it  not  best  and  safest  to  banish  it  alto¬ 
gether  ?” 

Well,”  replied  Frank,  evading  an  appeal  he  could 
not  answer,  “  I’ve  promised  May  to  be  always  strictly 
moderate,  and  she  knows  I’m  a  man  of  my  word.”  He 
filled  his  glass  again  as  he  spoke. 

William  gave  Frank  a  look  whose  meaning  he  could 
not  misunderstand,  and  he  whispered, — 

“  I’ve  confessed  all  about  that  to  May,  William. 
She  knows  it  will  be  the  only  time  in  my  life.” 

“  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  tfike  heed  lest 
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lie  fall,”  said  William  aloud  in  reply.  The  words 
seemed  to  arouse  Mrs.  Hamer  from  deep  thought. 

“  It  is  certainly  a  slippery  path  for  a  young  man,” 
she  said.  “  But  I  trust  Frank  will  be  very  careful 
never  to  exceed  proper  bounds.  I’ve  accustomed  him 
to  a  little  stimulant,  and  should  scarcely  think  he  would 
he  right  without  it.  His  father  always  took  a  little,  and 
never  increased  the  quantity.” 

Mary  could  not  refrain  from  saying — 

“  Mj  father  only  took  a  little  when  he  was  first 
married !” 

“  Well,  darling,”  said  Frank  gaily,  “  never  fear  but 
I  shall  always  keep  to  the  better  example.  And  then 
if  this  new  sister  of  mine  comes,  with  her  thorough 
temperance  mania,  who  knows  what  she  may  do  ?” 

Mary  did’nt  like  the  joking  way  in  which  Frank 
always  parried  the  appeals  made  to  him  on  this  subject. 
She  would  rather  by  half  he  had  reasoned  earnestly 
against  it  ;  thus  proving  that  he  was  really  thinking 
about  the  matter.  Her  “  good  night,  Frank”  was  given 
with  a  quivering  lip  and  a  heavy  heart, 

Mrs.  Hamer  and  her  son  sat  talking  long  after 
William  and  Mary  had  gone.  Frank  was  much  excited 
with  the  thought  of  seeing  a  sister  whom  he  had  so 
long  regarded  as  a  mere  memory  of  his  mother’s,  in 
which  he  could  have  httle  real  interest.  As  they  talked, 
his  glass  was  several  times  replenished  and  drained, 
almost,  as  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Hamer,  unconsciously  on 
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Ms  part.  She  could  not  but  own  to  herself  that  her 
fears  had  been  awakened  by  William  Lister’s  grave  and 
earnest  reference  to  the  evils  of  drinking,  and  she  novr 
observed  Frank’s .  indulgence  with  less  allowance  than, 
was  her  wont.  Presently  she  arose,  and  quietly  put 
away  the  decanters.  Frank  turned  to  re-fill  his  glass 
once  more,  and  to  his  surprise  found  they  were  removed 
from  the  table. 

“  Mother  ?” 

“  Well,  my  son  ?” 

“  You’re  not  becoming  infected  with  that  foolish 
teetotalism,  are  you  ?” 

“  ISTo,  Frank  ;  but  I  fear  you  are  forgetting  your 
usual  moderation  to  night.  You  have  had  excitement 
enough,  my  dear  boy.’’ 

“  I  can  take  care  of  myself  mother,  depend  upon  it 
and  Frank,  rather  pettishly,  marched  off  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Hamer  felt  grieved,  but  whether  at  herself  or 
at  Frank  she  could  hardly  tell.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  interfere  ;  young  men  were  not  so 
easily  affected  by  wine  ;  but  then  Mary’s  sorrowful, 
pointed  remark — “  my  father  only  took  a  little  once” — 
came  to  her  mind,  and  strengthened  the  purpose  already 
forming  in  her  heart,  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  all 
excess.  It  was  the  first  harsh  word  that  had  passed 
Prank’s  lips  to  his  mother  since  his  return  home,  and 
she  felt  it  deeply.  “  But,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  I  mus( 
do  my  duty  ;  I  must  discourage  all  but  the  most  mod- 
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erate  use  of  this  wine”— she  could  not  help  adding, 

“  this  evil  thing,  as  William  Lister  truly  calls  it,  for  is 
it  not  even  now  threatening  to  cause  dissension  in  our 
little  circle  of  love  ?  ” 

Mary  went  sadly  home,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
dear  brother,  and  wishing,  oh  how  earnestly  !  that 
Frank  was  self-denying  and  fearless  as  he  in  the  good 
cause  she  had  so  much  ut  heart.  Wilham  too  truly 
guessed  the  source  of  her  sorrow,  and  delicately  forbore 
to  refer  to  the  subject.  But  Mary  felt  that  she  needed 
sympathy  and  counsel,  and  who  so  likely  to  afford  both 
as  her  good,  wise  brother  ?  So  she  opened  her  whole 
heart  to  him,  as  they  walked  slowly  home.  Her  griefs 
and  fears,  and  the  firm  resolve  she  had  made  never  to 
marry  Frank  unless  he  became  practically  an  abstainer, 
were  told  in  few  words.  And  William  applauded  her 
determination,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  that  all 
would  be  well,  if  she  persevered  in  the  path  of 
duty.  He  agreed  with  her  that  it  was  better  not 
to  make  Ms  taking  the  pledge  a  condition  of  the 
continuance  of  their  connexion,  but  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently,  and  to  hope  that  her  own  exam'ple  and 
that  of  others  would  lead  him  to  reflect,  and  in 
time  to  decide  upon  abstinence  as  the  only  safe 
course. 

“  If  he  can  once  be  convinced  of  that,”  said 
William,  “  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  act  in  accordance 
with  his  belief.” 
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0  yes,”  replied  Mary,  “  I’m  sure  lie’ll  be  true 
to  principle.  But  William,  I  fear  lie  is  more  ad¬ 
dicted  to  tbe  free  use  of  wine  than  you  are  aware. 
Do  yon  know  be  has  been  once  completely  in¬ 
toxicated  ?  Oh,  my  heart  does  ache  to  think  of 
it !” 

William  stopped  and  looked  Mary  in  the  face. 
“  He  has  not  been  so  since  he  came  back  to  Hewburn, 
surely  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  was  at  Edinburgh,  and,  now  I  remember, 
he  said  he  had  told  you  of  it.” 

“I  did  not  need  telling,  Mary;  I  saw  him  brought 
home !  ” 

Mary  sighed  deeply,  “  I  hope  we  shall  have  you 
here  before  long,  William,”  she  said  presently,  “  with 
that  dear  girl,  whom  I  love  already.  Surely  his  sister 
will  have  great  influence  ?  ” 

“  That’s  scarcely  a  settled  matt  er  yet,  love.  If  Mrs. 
Hamer  has  any  doubt  after  seeing  her,  we  shall  never 
live  in  Newburn.”  William  had  on  his  arrival 
delighted  his  mother  and  sister  with  the  news  that  he 
had  decided  to  leave  his  situation,  and  commence 
business  for  himself. 

“  Ah,  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  all  will  be 
right,  dear  William.  I  quite  long  to  see  her,  and  shall 
love  her  all  the  same,  whether  Mrs.  Hamer  owns  her 
or  not.” 
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Y/'illiam  kissed  his  “sweet  sister”  once  more,  as 
soon  as  they  were  within  doors,  for  her  loving  words. 
He  stayed  to  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  at  “  The  Cottage,” 
and  set  out  to  Edinburgh  early  next  morning  ;  to 
attend,  as  we  have  seen,  the  death  bed  and  interment 
of  Robert  Turner. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOREOW  AND  JOT. 


But  there’s  a  sure  vicissitude  below, 

Of  light  and  darkness,  happiness  and  woe ; 
The  dawn  of  clay  is  an  approach  to  night. 
And  grief  is  the  conclusion  of  delight. 

Young. 


^^^RAXK  did  not  forget  the  quiet  surveillance  his 
mother  had  exercised  over  his  wine-drinking.  It 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  making  him  more  cautious 
in  her  presence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  began  to 
give  way  to  greater  indulgence  abroad.  Gradually,  very 
gradually,  he  became  a  frequenter  of  the  bar-room,  in 
some  of  the  more  respectable  public-houses  in  Xewburn. 
And  thus  both  his  mother  and  the  Listers  had  less  of 
his  company  than  before ;  and  though  there  was  no 
change  in  his  love  for  Mary,  or  in  his  manner  of  show¬ 
ing  it,  his  visits  to  “The  Cottage”  became  less  frequent 
and  more  hurried  than  formerly.  We  all  saw  and  felt 
that  he  was  often  restless  and  uneasy ;  seemingly  glad 
of  the  slightest  excuse  to  leave  earlier  than  had  been 
his  custom. 
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I  remembered  my  promise  to  Mary,  and,  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  abstinence,  putting  the  matter  in  the 
strongest  light  I  could,  and  even  adducing  some  facts 
connected  with  my  own  experience  to  enforce  my 
reasoning.  He  heard  me  politely,  and  with  attention, 
but  his  perception  was  dimmed  by  custom,  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  by  a  liking  for  wine,  that  rendered  all  my 
arguments  powerless. 

Harry  Mills  was  still  his  frequent  companion,  but 
instead  of  being  benefited  by  Frank’s  example.  Hairy 
actually  rose,  in  comparison  with  him,  in  the  estimation 
of  many  who  saw  them  together.  Kelly  seldom  failed  to 
join  them  in  convivial|'meettngs  at  the  bar-room,  or 
other  places  of  like  resort, ^rendering  his  society  sn 
fascinating,  that  Frank  began  to  feel  the  dislike  he  had 
entertained  towards  him  rapidly  giving  way.  In  time 
it  came  to  pass  that  Kelly  became  Frank’s  chief 
associate,  for  Harry’s  admiration  of  Mary,  now  fast 
warming  into  love,  had  given  him  a  distaste  for  lower 
pleasures,  and  his  practice  of  abstinence,  though  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  her  favom',  had 
convinced  him  that  it  was  a  good  and  elevating  principle. 
His  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  Mary  were  indeed 
not  numerous,  but  he  made  the  most  of  them ;  and  so 
absorbed  was  he  in  efforts  to  [make  himself  agreeable 
to  her,  that  he  found  it  much  easier  than  he  could  have 
supposed  to  practise  such  self-denial.  And  Mary, 
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thinking  Frank  and  Harry  were  as  intimate  as  ever, 
looked  very  kindly  upon  the  latter,  st31  regarding  him 
as  a  hopeful  ally  in  her  etforts  for  Frank’s  welfare. 

During  Mary’s  brief  holidays,  she  divided  her  time 
pretty  fairly  between  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Hamer, 
with  occasional  visits  to  “  The  Hall,”  where  she  always 
met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  its  ever-busy,  ever- 
cheerful  mistress.  For,  these  two  things — constant 
employment  and  light-heartedness,  are  generally  found 
in  company  much  oftener  than  some  people  suppose. 
And  Mrs.  Day  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  show  for¬ 
cibly  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

“  I  have  no  time  to  be  nervous,”  she  would  say  ; 
“  no  time  to  fancy  myself  ailing.  If  I  am  not  alto¬ 
gether  up  to  the  mark,  I  find  it  the  best  thing  to  work 
away  till  I  am  all  right  again.” 

Mary  gained  many  a  lesson  from  looking  in  at  Mrs. 
Day’s  busy  home,  which  she  thought  might  be  useful 
in  after  life,  and  really  enjoyed  the  merriment  of  the 
boys,  and  the  prattle  of  the  younger  children.  Mr. 
Day  was  less  bustling  and  quick  in  his  movements  than 
his  wife,  but  he  was  a  capital  worker  too,  and  when  not 
engaged  with  his  business,  found  there  was  no  time 
hanging  heavily  on  his  hands.  The  boys  w'ere  happi¬ 
est  when  “papa”  was  at  home,  for  he  was  ever  ready 
to  join  in  their  consultations  and  plans  as  to  the  great 
affairs  that  claimed  their  attention  out  of  school-hours. 
He  understood  the  rearing  and  care  of  their  live-stock: 
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tlie  management  of  the  pieces  of  ground  entrusted  to 
them  as  their  own  gardens ;  and  was  able  to  dhrect  them 
in  the  building  or  carpentering  designs  that  one  or 
another  was  generally  engrossed  with.  Then  there 
was  “  papa’s  little  pet  ”  Allie,  to  "whom  an  enormous 
amount  of  his  time  and  attention  was  devoted,  and 
who  seemed  to  claim  it  all  as  her  right.  It  was  truly  a 
beautiful  picture  ;  that  commanding  figure  of  a  man, 
and  the  tiny  fairy,  holding  by  one  of  his  fingers,  and 
looking  up  trustingly  in  his  face  as  she  tripped  by  his 
.side  !  One  could  not  wonder  at  his  passionate  love  for 
that  sweet  child,  so  winning  in  her  beauty.  Calm  and 
placid  usually,  he  ever  showed  fondness  amounting  to 
rapture  in  his  caresses  of  his  darling  Allie.  But  she 
was  so  fan,’  a  bud,  so  gentle,  bright  and  lovely,  such  a 
perfect  little  figure  of  beauty,  and  withal  so  full  of 
baby-love  to  her  “Da,”  in  whose  arms  she  would 
nestle  like  a  bird  under  its  mother’s  wing !  And  when 
in  process  of  time,  another  little  face  was  added  to  the 
circle,  though  the  mother  declared  it  was  as  sweet  a 
babe  as  any  they  ever  had,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  father  regarded  his  little  daughter  still  as  the 
darling;  she  was  still  his  “only  girl,  and  grew  more 
loving  and  lovely  every  day  she  lived.”  So  Allie 
continued,  as  ever,  papa’s  companion,  and  came  in  for 
more  than  her  share  of  nursing,  though  he  did  now  and 
then  toss  her  baby-brother  in  his  arms,  or  dance  him 
.npon  his  knee,  wliile  Allie  looked  quietly  on.  She 
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knew  nothing  of  jealousy,  not  she;  but  apj^eared 
perfectly  satisfied  that  neither  baby  nor  any  one  else 
could  interfere  between  her  and  her  father’s  love. 

Mrs,  Hamer,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  Days, 
was  especially  delighted  with  Allie.  Sometimes  on 
her  morning  drive  she  would  call  at  “  The  Hall,”  and 
take  the  little  girl  to  pass  the  day  at  Fairfield.  And 
Allie  soon  came  to  love  Mrs.  Hamer,  and  was  as  happy 
to  be  with  her  as  with  us  at  “The  Cottage,”  where  she 
was  an  equal  favourite,  and  a  frequent  visitor.  IVlien 
at  Fairfield,  she  was  a  famous  playfellow  for  Frank, 
after  dinner,  when  he  usually  spent  an  hour  free  from 
business.  He  showed  more  fondness  forj  young  chil¬ 
dren  than  the  generality  of  young  men  do  ;  and  Allie, 
so  bonny  and  coaxing,  with  her  soft  eyes,  rosy  lips,  and 
skin  fair  as  a  lily,  was  an  irresistable  tax  on  his  time 
and  ingenuity.  She  never  wearied  of  Frank’s  stories, 
improvised  for  her  amusement,  nor  of  the  picture-books, 
which,  with  his  explanations,  were  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  delight  to  her.  Sitting  on  his  knee,  with  a 
large  scrap-book  open  on  the  table,  her  wonder-speak¬ 
ing  eyes  resting  on  the  curious  or  beautiful  things 
depicted  on  its  pages,  Allie  would  express  her  interest 
and  enjoyment  by  a  sigh  of  happiness,  or,  looking  up 
into  Frank’s  pleasant  face,  would  tacitly  ask  the 
meaning  of  some  mysterious  scene  before  her;  the 
answer  to  such  enquiry  being  pretty  often  given  in 
consideration  of  kisses  and  embraces,  proportionate  to 
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its  supposed  value.  Then  there  were  journies  to 
London  and  other  great  places,  on  Frank’s  foot,  with, 
his  handkerchief  for  a  side-saddle ;  and  dances  upon 
the  carpet,  while  Frank  whistled  the  tune ;  or  races 
along  the  smooth  garden  path,  in  which  Allie  was  sure 
to  come  off  victor,  and  demanded,  as  her  triumph,  to 
he  borne  back  to  the  house  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
vanquished  competitor.  Sometimes  she  was  treated  to 
a  ride  on  Frank’s  “  real  horse,”  Flash,  a  spirited  yet 
docile  creature,  whom  a  single  tone  of  his  master’s 
voice  was  sufScient  to  guide.  This  was  Allie’s  highest 
delight.  Seated  in  front  of  Frank,  with  his  arm 
encircling  her  fairy  form,  and  Flash’s  beautiful  head 
tossing  in  pride  before  them,  she  enjoyed,  beyond  all 
other  pleasures,  a  canter  round  the  lawn  that  lay 
within  view  of  the  parlour  window,  for  to  that  limit 
Mrs.  Hamer  positively  restricted  the  ride. 

So  fond  did  Frank  become  of  his  little  playmate, 
that  Mrs.  Hamer  was  fain  to  take  her  ride  by  “  The  Hall  ” 
oftener  than  she  otherwise  would  have  done,  to  bring 
back  little  Allie.  She  was  pleased  with  his  affection 
for  the  child,  and  his  aptitude  to  care  for  and  amuse 
her.  “  If  Frank  had  always  children  near  him,”  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  watched  their  frolics  one  day, 
“  he  would  care  less  for  the  indulgence  that  has  lately 
seemed  tojgrow  upon  him.  He  would  not  perhaps  stay 
out  after  business  if  he  had  more  attractions  of  a 
domestic  kind  to  draw  him  home.” 
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T'or  Mrs.  Hamer  had  come  slowly  and  painfally  to 
the  conclusion,  that  he  was  often  unnecessarily  absent 
long  after  business  hours,  and  could  not  but  suspect  that 
the  society  and  resorts  he  frequented  were  not  such  as 
would  conduce  to  his  well-being;  and  that  he  preferred 
these  to  her  quiet  home  for  the  sake  of  bemg  able  to 
indulge  freely  in  that  which  he  knew  she  feared  his 
carrying  to  excess.  And  the  fond  mother  pondered 
often  and  deeply  as  to  the  path  she  ought  to  pursue  in 
this  matter.  Had  she  done  wrong,  she  asked  herself, 
in  shewing  her  fear  on  the'night  when  she  remored  the 
wine?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  allow  him 
full  liberty  to  judge  for  himself  ?  Perhaps  she  had 
made  too  limited  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  a  young 
man  like  Frank  might  safely  take.  Perhaps  he  had 
by  her  interference  been  led  to  seek  the  society  that 
would  encourage  rather  than  check  him  in  his  danger¬ 
ous  habit.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  tell  him  that  she 
would  exercise  no  restraint  in  future,  if  he  would  be 
content  with  his  wine  at  their  own  table  ?  Might  he 
not  by  this  means  be  kept  from  the  increasing  power 
of  the  evil  she  dreaded  ?  But  then  she  remembered 
how  Mrs.  Lister  had  acted  on  this  plan  with  her  un¬ 
happy  husband,  how  sadly  it  had  failed,  and  how  bitter 
an  end  had  followed  all  her  efforts. 

Ah,  fond  mother !  your  opportunity  was  past  for 
restrainiug  by  example  or  counsel  the  son  of  your 
affections  and  hopes  !  Had  he  never  been  accustomed 
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to  the  drinks  that  are  beginning  to  work  your  sorrow  ; 
had  he  never  been  taught  to  consider  them  good  and 
useful,  he  might  not  now  hare  been  treading  the  course 
that  you  are  watching  with  terror,  and  with  a  dim 
consciousness  that  you,  his  loving  mother,  you,  who 
would  willingly  sacrifice  life  itself  to  save  him  from 
destruction,  that  you  were  the  first  to  guide  his  steps 
thither,  and  to  lead  him  with  your  own  hand  into  that 
road  of  danger ! 

Such  a  consciousness  to  as  present  in  Mrs.  Hamer’s 
mind.  The  sad  end  of  Mr.  Lister,  and  the  effects  of 
intemperance  brought  home  to  her  through  so  unlikely 
a  channel  as  the  experience  of  Eobert  Turner,  had 
awakened  thought  and  conscience  to  strange  activity 
on  this  subject.  She  began  to  see  things  in  their  true 
light,  and  to  tremble  at  her  own  responsibility  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  habits  that  seemed  like  an  ever-lengthening 
chain,  folding  its  coils  around  her  beloved  Frank. 

Thoughts  like  these  perplexed  and  harassed  her, 
when  one  day  little  Allie  was  enjoying  her  usual  game 
at  romps  with  Frank.  It  was  a  few  days  after  William 
Lister’s  visit,  and  both  Mrs.  Hamer  and  Frank  were 
looking  anxiously  for  the  letter  that  was  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  coming  of  their  newly-found  relative. 

“Ah,  if  she  be  indeed  my  daughter,”  thought  Mrs. 
Hamer,  “  surely  the  attraction  of  a  sister’s  society  will 
lure  him  from  the  perilous  indulgence  to  which  he  is 
giving  way.  She,  will  win  him  to  pass  his  evening 
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hours  with  her  in  innocent  amusement  and  profitable 
conTerse  ;  and  little  Allie  shall  be  often  here  still  to 
entice  him  with  her  sweet  childish  ways;  and,  together 
they  will  make  him  delight  in  home  pleasures  more 
than  in  all  the  wild  excitement  he  finds  in  the  society 
and  the  wiue  he  has  learned  to  love.” 

So  she  looked  forward  with  strong  hope  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  she  trusted  was  soon  to  be  tried  on  Frank’s 
mind,  and  forebore,  for  the  present,  any  expostulation 
on  the  subject. 

And  Mary  ?  Well,  she  also  indulged  a  hope  in  the 
same  direction  ;  and  though  she  could  not  be  bliud  to 
the  gradual  change  in  Frank’s  temper  and  demeanour, 
tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the  belief  that  a  power 
greater  than  her  own — the  power  of  a  sister’s  love — 
would  effect  the  change  she  so  ardently  desired  to  see 
in  her  once  almost  idolized  lover.  Greater  than  her 
own,  because  Mary’s  present  relation  to  Frank  pre¬ 
cluded  the  mging  and  persuasion  on  her  part  which 
might  well  be  a  sister’s  work  of  love.  That  there  was 
a  change  m  Frank  was  but  too  evident  to  her  sensitive 
mind,  though  others  might  not  mark  it.  He  came, 
indeed,  hardly  less  frequently  to  “  The  Cottage  the 
customary  evenings  were  kept  professedly  in  Mary’s 
society  ;  but  there  was  less  reluctance  to  part  on  his 
side,  and  often  an  “  engagement  ”  was  pleaded  as  the 
reason  for  leaving  earlier  than  had  been  his  wont. 
i\nd  there  was  a  restlessness  and  absence  of  mind  on 
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many  occasions  which  might  have  puzzled  one  with  less 
penetration.  But  Mary  knew  too  well  the  cause  of  all 
this.  She  guessed  too  truly  the  nature  of  the  “  engage¬ 
ments  ”  that  drew  him  from  her  side  ;  assured  that  it 
was  not  to  return  home,  but  to  seek  far  diiferent 
pleasures,  that  he  thus  hastened  away. 

Meanwhile,  Harry  Mills  had  become  a  frequent  visitor 
at  “  The  Cottage,’’  and  was  so  self-denying  in  Mary’s 
presence,  that  she  gave  him  credit  for  being  almost  a 
teetotaller,  and  was,  for  Frank’s  sake,  very  pleasant  in 
her  manners  towards  liim ;  for  she  still  clung  to  the 
hope  that  liis  influence  might  be  beneflcial  to  her  lover. 
She  little  suspected  that  his  abstemiousness  was,  in  the 
flrst  instance,  a  mere  pretence,  put  on  for  a  purpose  for 
which  she  had  not  even  dreamed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Hewburn  when  the 
letter  arrived  announcing  Eobert  Tinner’s  death,  and 
William  Lister’s  intention  of  bringing  Laura  to  York¬ 
shire  immediately.  It  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Hamer 
should  see  her  at  “The  Cottage,”  where  she  was  to  re¬ 
main  for  a  time,  if  Mrs.  Hamer  could  not,  without 
doubt,  verify  Eobert  Turner’s  statement,  and  receive 
her  at  once  as  her  daughter. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  excitement  and 
anxiety  were  at  the  highest  pitch  when  the  hour  ap¬ 
proached  which  was  to  decide  the  momentous  question, 
“  Is  she  indeed  my  child  1  ”  And  Mrs.  Hamer  and 
Frank  were  not  the  only  persons  whose  hearts  beat 
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liigh  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Laura.  Mary  already 
regarded  her  as  a  sister,  and  was  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  wliatever  might  be  the  decision  respecting  her, 
she  would  eventually  bear  that  relation  to  her.  At 
least,  so  said  William,  and  Mary  was  perfectly  satisfied 
>vith  his  word. 

At  the  appointed  time  they  came.  Frank  had  ac¬ 
companied  his  mother  to  “  The  Cottage  ”  early  in  the 
evening,  to  await,  with  the  Listers,  the  arrival  of  the 
travellers  ;  and  soon  there  entered  the  little  sitting- 
room,  leaning  on  William’s  arm,  a  tall  and  graceful 
figure,  with  a  face  that,  even  amid  the  emotions  it  dis¬ 
played,  won  the  admiration  of  those  who  looked  upon 
it. 

Mrs.  Hamer  rose  from  her  seat,  but  only  to  resume 
it  the  next  instant.  She  was  excessively  agitated, 
almost  fainting,  but  she  roused  herself  to  effort,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  Laura’s,  without 
looking  her  in  the  face.  Laura  trembled  exceedingly 
as  she  grasped  the  proffered  hand  ;  then,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  sank  on  her  knees  before  Mrs.  Hamer, 
and,  gathering  up  the  rich  curls  that  shaded  one  side  of 
her  face,  looked  up  with  tender  pleading  in  her  soft 
brown  eyes.  The  widow  fixed  one  long  earnest  gaze 
on  the  lovely  countenance,  and  at  length  placed  her 
finger  on  a  small  scar  exposed  to  view  by  the  lifting  up 
of  the  hair, 

“  There  was  no  need  of  this,”  she  said  in  tremulous 
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tones,  “  to  assure  me  that  my  long-lost  child  is  here  I 
Has  she  not  Frank’s  eyes,  Mary — their  very  colour 
and  expression  ?  Such  were  her  father’s  too,  and 
the  beautiful  outline  of  his  face  is  repeated  in  hersi 
Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  drew  the  weeping  girl 
to  her  bosom,  “  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  my 
child — my  daughter  !  Thank  Ood  that  he  has  given 
you  back  to  me !  ” 

Frank  and  the  Listers  felt  that  the  pair  thus  mar¬ 
vellously  restored  to  each  other  would  best  realise  their 
happiness  without  the  presence  of  a  thu’d  person  : 
and,  leaving  them  locked  in  that  loving  embrace,  went 
to  another  apartment.  There  they  sat,  talking  in  low 
voices — for  great  joy,  like  deep  sorrow,  seems  often  to 
demand  quietness — till  they  were  at  length  joined  by 
Mrs.  Hamer  and  Laura.  The  two  came  into  the  room 
looking  radiant!^  happy,  seeming  to  have  eyes  only  for 
each  other.  In  truth,  poor  |Frank  appeared  for  the 
moment  forgotten,  until  William,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  approached  Laura,  saying, — “  Tour  brother, 
dearest.”  Then  Laura,  with  still  brighteniug  eyes, 
and  newly-kindled  blushes,  was  folded  in  another 
embrace,  close  and  fervent,  and  a  true  brother’s  welcome 
was  breathed  into  her  ear.  William’s  cup  of  joy 
was  now  full,  and  Mary  felt  not,  in  that  hour  of  bliss, 
any  shadow  of  the  cloud  that  for  some  months  had  been 
gathering  over  her. 

But  the  cloud  was  there,  nevertheless,  and  soon  the 
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sky  of  Mary’s  happiness  was  to  grow  dark  with  its 
heavy  gloom. 

Meantime,  let  the  reader  imagine  the  delight  of  the 
little  circle  thus  united  almost  as  one  family.  Mrs. 
Hamer,  day  by  day,  realizing  the  comfort  of  a  devoted 
daughter’s  love,  and  filled  with  growing  admiration  of 
her  goodness  and  beauty.  Mary  loving  her  newly- 
found  friend  as  a  sister,  seeking  her  sympathy  and 
guidance  on  every  occasion,  and  rejoicing  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  her  brother’s  union  with  one  so  worthy.  Wilham 
engaging  in  business  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
character,  and  with  such  success,  that  a  position  such 
as  he  could  proudly  offer  to  the  chosen  one  of  his  heart, 
shone  before  him  in  prospect,  while  his  present  happi¬ 
ness  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  objects  in  whom  it 
was  centered.  Mrs.  Lister  though  under  failing  health 
and  the  remembrance  of  bitter  sorrow,  yet  tasting  the 
tranquility  of  one  whose  stormiest  days  are  past,  and 
resting  in  the  affection  of  children  whose  value  had 
become  more  manifest  through  trial  and  grief.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  some  of  the 
personages  of  my  story  for  some  months  after  Laura’s 
restoration  to  her  mother.  And  Frank — was  he  not 
liappy?  Was  he  not  often  in  Mary’s  society,  and  was 
not  his  sister  all  that  a  brother  conld  desire,  and  a  most 
loving  sister  too  ?  Yes,  for  a  season,  Frank  was  happy, 
— happier  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  before,  for 

he  kept  close  to  home,  and  home  pleasures,  and  so  long 
Q 
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as  he  did  this, "it  was  as  a  barrier  in  the  path  of  temp¬ 
tation.  The  novelty  of  the  new  relationship  too,  the 
presence  of  his  sister,  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  him. 
He  passed  his  evenings  atFau’field,orat  “The  Cottage” 
in  her  company  and  Mary’s,  and  they  both  rejoiced  in 
the  hope  that  the  dreaded  power  was  growing  weaker. 
For  Mary  had  no  reserve  with  Laura,  and  had  told 
her  all  her  fears  and  sorrows.  V ain  hope !  for  he  still 
tampered  with  the  foe  ! 

Gradually  it  became  evident  to  them  that  this  was 
but  a  temporary  interval  in  which  Frank’s  resolution 
maintained  the  upper  hand.  Mrs.  Hamer  fully  shared 
their  apprehensions,  but  kept  her  trouble  in  her  own 
heart,  conscious,  however,  that  the  same  sorrow  was 
pressing  on  their  spirits-  She  pondered  the  possibihty 
of  some  plan  by  which  the  evil  might  be  met.  She 
had  fully  seen  the  folly  of  trying  to  check  him  by  pro- 
vidmg  stimulants  plentifully  at  table,  and  could  no 
longer  bring  herself  to  encourage  him  in  the  excess  to 
which  an  unlimited  supply  always  led.  And  yet,  to 
deny  him,  to  remove  the  wine  at  once  after  dinner, 
and  to  refrain  from  bringing  it  out  hi  the  evening,  was 
certain  to  secure  Frank’s  departure  from  the  house. 
And  once  away  from  the  pleading  looks  and  entreathig 
voice  of  the  mother  whose  word  had  once  been  law  to 
him,  he  seemed  to  pass  the  hours  as  in  a  dream,  mid¬ 
night  often  finding  him  still  absent  from  his  home. 
This  grief — his  late  hours — Mrs.  Hamer,  mother-like, 
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kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 
She  would  suffer  none  to  await  his  coming  but  herself. 
The  servants  were  accustomed  to  retire  at  ten,  and 
Laura,  at  her  mother’s  wish,  also  kept  early  hours. 
Thus,  slowly,  but  too  surely,  the  terrible  truth  came 
before  the  mother’s  mhid.  Her  son,  her  only  son,  the 
youth  whose  promise  had  been  so  bright,  whose  welfare 
had  been  her  ceaseless  care,  whose  love  had  been  her 
Ihghest  reward,  was  becoming  a  drunkard  ! 

What  could  she  do !  How  could  she  arrest  his 
progTess  in  the  path  of  evil  ?  Night  after  night  she 
opened  the  door  at  his  Imock  with  trembling  hands, 
saw  him  to  his  chamber  with  a  gentle  “  good  night,” 
and  sought  her  own  needed  rest  when  the  light  was 
extuiguished  in  his  room.  She  uttered  no  reproaches  ; 
too  full  of  anguish  to  speak  a  harsh  word  ;  and  if,  the 
next  morning,  she  tried  mild  expostulations,  she  was 
met  with  an  expression  of  wonder  from  Frank  that 
she  should  suppose  him  intoxicated.  Could  he  not  be 
trusted,  he  urged,  to  return  at  his  own  time  ?  Why 
should  she  tire  herself  by  sitting  up  for  him  ?  On  this 
point,  however,  Mrs.  Hamer  was  firm,  and  at  whatever 
hour  Frank  came  home,  he  found  his  mother  quietly 
waiting  for  his  return. 

But  was  it  without  compunction,  without  efforts  at 
self-control,  that  Frank  Hamer  was  thus  being  drawn 
into  the  snares  of  the  destroyer  ?  How  was  it  possible 
that  so  kind,  so  loving  a  heart  as  his  naturally  was. 
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could  lie  rendered  insensible  to  the  sorrow  he  was 
inflicting  on  those  most  dear  to  him  ?  Such  were  the 
questions  that  ever  arose  in  the  mother’s  mind  as  she 
thought  with  sad  wonder  of  the  change  that  had  come 
over  her  son. 

We  are  wiser  in  these  days  :  we  know  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  drink  itself  to  blunt  the  susceptibili¬ 
ties  and  harden  the  heart.  We  have  come  fully  to 
understand  this  at  last ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Mrs.  Hamer  did  not  see  this  truth.  Nor  did  Frank 
himself.  He  wondered  indeed  at  the  growing  influence 
of  the  thing,  the  longing  for  it  that  carried  away  his 
strongest  determination  to  be  moderate  ;  but  he  blamed 
his  own  weakness  ;  even  fancied  that  some  disease  of 
body  might  be  the  cause  of  the  tyrant  appetite  that 
held  him,  and  that  returning  health  would  enable  him 
to  conquer  the  desire  he  now  felt  compelled  to  gratify. 
But  as  to  tracmg  the  evil  to  its  real  source — the  nature 
of  the  thing  that  thus  enthralled  him — that  never 
occurred  to  him  ;  not  a  glimmering  of  the  real  truth 
entered  his  mind.  He  was  not  without  his  seasons  of 
repentance  and  remorse,  but  these  were  fast  loshig  their 
influence,  and  he  daily  felt  less  dread  of  the  evil  habit 
that  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  increasing  in  power. 

lime  passed  on.  Laura  endeared  herself  to  her 
mother  by  her  unobtrusive  excellence,  her  lovino’  at- 
tention,  and  uniform  good  sense.  She  was  just  such  a 
companion  as  Mrs.  Hamer  needed  in  this  time  o-f 
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sorrow,  and  fully  sympathised  in  her  grief.  She  took 
upon  herself  many  of  her  mother’s  duties  and  engage¬ 
ments; — superintended  the  servants,  became  a  thorough 
housekeeper,  and  the  benefactress  of  the  poor,  who  had 
been  constantly  visited  and  relieved  by  Mrs  Hamer. 
And  Mary  was  equally  engaged  with  her  school  and 
her  home  duties,  snatching  many  an  hour  from  her 
own  precious  leisure,  to  devote  to  the  cause  she  had  so 
much  at  heart.  Many  were  the  wanderers  she  led 
from  the  path  of  sin,  many  the  wives  and  children  who 
blessed  her  influence  for  good  in  their  once-wretched 
homes. 

Two  monthly  meetings  had  been  established  in 
Xewburn  for  the  advocacy  of  temperance;  one,  a  public 
gathering  to  which  all  were  invited,  which  gained 
numbers  rapidly,  and  was  the  means  of  the  reformation 
of  many  drunkards.  The  other  was  that  of  the  youths 
temperance  society,  which  Mary  and  her  friends  the 
Days  had  inaugurated.  It  was  a  more  private  affair 
than  the  other,  it  being  generally  understood  that  friends 
only  should  attend  to  listen  to  the  youthful  speakers. 
These  meetings  Mary  regularly  encouraged  by  her 
•presence,  and  in  various  ways  helped  their  progress. 
And  since,  in  the  early  days  of  the  good  cause,  they 
•who  espoused  it  were  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  perse¬ 
cution;  exposed  to  insult  in  the  street  by  the  vulgar 
and  to  more  refined  expressions  of  scorn  in  the  social 
party  ;  it  was  no  trifling  endurance  for  a  young  and 
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sensitive  woman  like  Mary  Lister,  no  small  amount  of 
self-sacrifice  that  was  required  of  her,  in  carrying  out 
her  principles.  But  the  consciousness  of  right  upheld 
her,  and  the  pleasure  she  found  in  doing  good  over¬ 
balanced  the  contempt  and  ridicule  it  brought  upon 
her. 

Alas !  amid  these  duties  and  pleasures  Mary’s  one 
great  sorrow  was  ever  deepening.  Not  that  even  yet 
Frank’s  attention  ceased,  or  that  his  visits  to  “  The 
Cottage”  became  much  less  frequent.  But  theManger  of 
which  he  himself  was  but  blindly  conscious  was  too 
evident  to  Mary.  His  once  buoyant  spirit  was  noiv 
weighed  dow  by  some  unuttered  distress  ;  a  moody, 
sullen  temper  took  the  place  of  the  genial  kindliness 
that  had  formerly  beamed  in  every  feature;  and  even  to 
Mary,  amid  lavish  words  of  endearment,  there  was  often 
that  in  his  manner  that  made  her  gaze  with  sad  wonder 
on  the  lover  she  once  regarded  with  unmised  admira¬ 
tion.  The  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other 
was,  meantime,  though  tacitly  understood  to  remain  the 
same,  scarcely  ever  referred  to  in  words.  Frank  well 
knew  he  had  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  abste¬ 
miousness  which  Mary  required,  while  she  was  striving 
to  hope,  even  against  hope,  for  a  change  in  his  views  as 
to  entire  abstinence.  But  a  crisis  was  approaching. 

About  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Laura’s 
return,  when  Frank  suddenly  announced  to  his  mother 
his  resolution  to  hasten  his  marriage.  He  confessed  at 
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the  same  time  that  he  was  far  from  bemg  happy,  and 
added,  that  he  was  convinced  his  union  with  Mary  and 
a  settlement  in  a  home  of  his  own  would  make  all 
riGfht  again. 

“  You  know,  dear  Frank,”  Mrs.  Hamer  replied,  “  it 
is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart;  nor  will  I  throw  one 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  as  speedy  a  marriage  as  you  can 
desire.  But  have  you  spoken  to  Mary  on  the  subject  ?” 

“Not  lately,  mother,  but  it  was  agreed  between  us 
that  when  Laura  had  been  home  a  year  onr  marriage 
should  take  place  if - ”  He  paused  and  looked  con¬ 

fused,  his  eyes  resting  on  the  ground. 

“  If  you  had  become  a  teetotaller,  was  it  Frank  ?” 

“  No;  not  a  teetotaller,”  he  replied,  his  brow  darken¬ 
ing  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  his  mother  in  the 
face,  “  that  I  shall  never  be  ;  but  strictly  moderate — 
that  is,  very  abstemious  as  to  wine  and  other  things  of 
the  kind,  so  as  never  to  exceed  proper  bounds.  At 
least  that’s  what  I  understood  Mary  to  mean.” 

Mrs.  Hamer  had  for  some  weeks  past  refrained  from 
all  expostulation  with  Frank.  The  subject  of  his 
distressing  fault  had  been  avoided  by  his  mother  from 
the  fear  of  rendering  her  society  unwelcome,  and  she 
had  resolved  to  try  quiet  forbearance  to  the  utmost. 
But  the  time  had  now  come  when  she  must  speak  out, 
and,  with  suppressed  agitation,  she  said, — 

“  And  can  you  say  dear  Frank,  that  the  condition 
has  been  fulfilled  ?” 
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“  Mother,”  said  Frank,  with  all  his  natural  inge¬ 
nuousness,  “  I  have  long  wanted  to  say  that  my  hope  of 
.self-control  rests  chiefly  on  Mary’s  favourable  decision. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  she  will  consent  to  be  mine  at  once 
all  will  again  be  right ;  and  I  shall  never  be  tempted 
do  excess  with  such  a  wife,  and  such  a  home  as  she 
will  make.  She  will  be  an  anchor  of  safety  to  me.” 

“  Ah  Frank,”  replied  his  mother,  “  if  her  influence  is 
not  sufiicient  now,  I  see  no  hope  that  it  will  should  she 
be  your  wife.  Nay,  when  once  married,  will  you  not 
rather  be  in  greater  danger  from  w'hat  I  must  call 
your  peculiar  temptation,  feeling  that  you  are  no  longer 
on  your  good  behaviour  ?” 

“What!  and  distress  May?  No  mother,  I  am 
certain  that  her  constant  presence  would  be  an  effectual 
preventive,  and  that,  as  my  wife,  her  power  will  be 
greater  than  it  is  now.” 

“  Well,  Frank,  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  your 
success,  but  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  your 
suit.” 

“  This  is  the  only  thing,”  exclaimed  Frank,  “  in 
which  May  is  not  the  most  sensible  and  most  generous 
of  women !  But  I  can’t  think  she  will  be  so  un¬ 
reasonable  as  to  insist  on  my  conversion  to  her  views. 
Surely  strict  moderation  will  be  enough  !  ’’ 

“  If  she  had  never  known  anything  but  strict  modera¬ 
tion  on  your  part,  my  son,  no  doubt  it  might  have 
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satisfied  her  ;  but  Oh,  Frank,  what  have  I  not  suffered 
on  this  account  the  last  few  months  !” 

“  Suffered,  mother  !  Don’t  make  me  worse  than  I 
am.  I  confess  I  have  indulged  a  little  more  lately,  but 
I  have  been  low  about  Mary,  feeling  that  she  does  not 
tiaist  me  as  formerly ;  and  this  has  led  me  to  seek  relief 
wdiere  otherwise  I  should’nt  have  gone.  But,  mother, 
you  do  make  too  serious  a  matter  of  it.  You  have 
never  seen  me  intoxicated ;  and  though  you  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  sitting  up  for  me,  it  was  against  my  wish, 
and  I  have  not  kept  such  very  late  hours  after  all.” 

“  Frank,  don’t  deceive  yourself!  Certainly  you’ve 
not  been  brought  home  drunk  yet,  but  oh,  I  have  feared 
this  from  night  to  night,  and  you  have  many  times 
being  unable  to  walk  steadily  up  stairs.  Ah,  I’ve  often 
asked  myself,  can  this  be  my  son,  with  heavy  eyes, 
flushed  face,  and  staggering  step  ?  as  you  have  entered 
the  house  at  night.  And  once,  Frank,  you  sivore  at 
me  for  staying  up  !” 

The  young  man  hung  his  head  for  very  shame  as  his 
loving  mother  thus  gently  reproached  him.  At  last  he 
said, — 

“  I  didn’t  know,  dear  mother ;  forgive  me.  I  could 
not  have  been  myself  then,  indeed.  But  there  has  been 
nothhig  of  this  sort  lately?” 

“  You  have  been  oftener  at  home  in  the  evening, 
Frank,  but  you  have  not  been  strictly  moderate  when 
here.” 
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“  JSTay,  mother,  you  wrong  me  now.  Why,  yon  ai-e 
getting  as  bad  as  May  herself.”  And  Frank  tried  to 
laush  her  out  of  her  serious  looks.  But  Mrs.  Hamer 
shook  her  head  sadly  as  she  said, — 

“  Had  I  always  been  as  bad  as  dear  Mary  in  this 
respect,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me,  and  for  you 
too,  Frank,  I  believe.” 

“  She’s  a  dear  little  creature,  "mother,”  said  Frank, 
“  she  shall  have  all  her  own  way,  and  I  shall  be  as 
sober  as  a  judge  when  we  are  married.-” 

Mrs.  Hamer  only  shook  her  head  again,  and  leaving 
Frank  to  his  ovm  thoughts,  went  to  look  after  some 
household  matters. 

That  evening,  Frank,  buoying  himself  up  with  happy 
hopes,  tookhisway  to  “The  Cottage,”  resolved  to  conquer 
all  Mary’s  scruples,  and  to  persuade  her  that  the  surest 
way  of  keeping  him  a  perfectly  sober  man  was  to  talce 
upon  herself  the  name  and  responsibilities  of  his  wife. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

MAEY’S  DECISION. 


WLat  could  I  more  ? 

I  warn’d  thee,  I  admonish’d  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  aud  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait. 

Milton. 

It  is  a  hitter  thing  to  know 
The  heart’s  enchantment  o’er  ; 

It  is  more  hitter  still  to  feel 
It  can  be  charmed  no  more. 

L.  E.  L. 


f  ARY  LISTER  was  not  unprepated  for  the  pro¬ 
posal  her  lover  now  urged  upon  her  with  all 
the  warmth  of  his  nature.  He  had  several  times  in¬ 
directly  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of  probation 
was  near  its  close  ;  but  Mary  had  given  no  response. 
Her  heart  was  sad  in  the  midst  of  her  duties,  and  even 
the  society  of  Laura,  every  day  growing  more  precious, 
failed  to  banish  the  sorrow  that  almost  continuahy 
rested  on  her  brow.  Mrs.  Hamer  had  not,  indeed,  told 
her  of  Frank’s  late  hours  and  increasing  intemperance, 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  candour  of  her  nature  did 
not  allow  of  her  dwellmg  on  his  praises,  as  she  had  been 
proud  to  do  in  days  gone  by.  ^So  that  on  the  subject 
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nearest  both  their  hearts  a  silence  had  grown  up  between 
them,  and  Frank’s  name  was  seldom  spoken  by  either. 

But  in  a  small  town  like  hTewbimi  evil  as  well  as  good 
is  quickly  known,  and  the  Lister’s  had  heard  more  than 
whispers  of  young  Hamer’s  doings.  Not  of  his  drink¬ 
ing  only  ;  for  what  man  ever  drank  without  being  led 
into  other  excesses  ?  Another  vice  had  been  coupled 
with  his  name  which,  when  first  sounded  in  Mary’s  ears, 
had  turned  her  heart  cold  within  her.  Gambling  ! 
Yes,  the  youth  who  once  regarded  every  semblance  of 
this  sin  with  abhorrence,  had  been  led  by  his  mighty 
enemy  to  stake  his  money,  reputation,  and  happiness, 
at  the  billiard-room  and  the  card  table  ! 

His  poor  mother  only  guessed  at  this,  but  her  heart 
sickened  at  the  fear  that  was  growing  within  it.  His 
demands  for  money  had  increased  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent,  and  she  felt  sure  that  some  cause  for  this  must 
exist  beyond  what  even  extraordinary  social  indulgence 
would  require.  But  Mary  had  heard  too  much  of  the 
various  evils  connected  with  intemperance  to  be  much 
surprised  that  even  the  high-minded  Frank  could  be 
brought  to  associate  with  gamblers.  This  fearful  fact 
in  his  career  tended,  however,  to  strengthen  the  decision 
to  which  Mary  had  at  length  anived, — to  resign  all 
claim  to  the  hand  of  Frank,  and  request  him  to  leave 
her  free ! 

Not  without  bitter  conflicts  had  she  come  to  this 
conclusion.  She  loved  Frank  still — oh  how  ardently  I 
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and  could  any  sacrifice  of  self  have  secured  fiis  happi¬ 
ness,  she  would  not  have  hesitated  to  make  it.  But 
thoroughly  convinced  that  marriage,  under  existing 
circumstances,  would  but  seal  her  own  misery,  without 
raising  any  hope  of  permanent  happiness  for  him,  she 
finally  determined  to  put  an  end  to  all  expectations  of 
such  a  union.  What  this  decision  cost  Mary  Lister 
was  known  only  to  herself,  save  in  so  far  as  her  wan 
face  and  unusual  silence  testified  to  those  who  lovingly 
watched  every  change  of  her  countenance. 

Frank  was  as  one  thunder-stricken  when  Mary  gently 
but  firmly  declared  her  wishes  in  reply  to  his  entreaty 
for  an  early  union. 

“  Give  you  up,  Mary,”  he  exclaimed,  while  his  eyes 
flashed  with  all  their  wonted  fire  :  “  never,  never !  ” 

“But /have  given  you  up,  Frank,”  Mary  sadly 
answered.  “  I  feel  confident  that  nothing  but  entire 
abstinence  will  save  you,  and  you  do  not  see  this 
yourself.” 

“  And  is  it  on  this  ground  only.  May,  that  you 
spurn  me  ?” 

Frank,  I  will  be  candid.  It  will  probably  be  the 
last  time  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  speak  thus  to 
you.  That  sin  has  led  to  others  ;  you  are  becoming  a 
gambler !  ” 

He  shrank  from  the  earnest  gaze  of  Mary’s  clear  eyes 
as  she  spoke.  For  a  few  moments  he  bowed  his  head 
in  silence,  then  clasping  his  hands,  and  looking  up. 
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■with  deep  emotion  risible  in  every  feature,  he 
said, — 

“  Oh  Mary,  it  is  too  true !  But  if  you  will  not  forsake 
me,  I  am  williug  to  promise  never  to  play  again.  Save 
me,  dearest  May,  oh  save  me  from  myself !  ” 

“/  cannot  save  you,  dear  Frank.  Even  if  you 
relinquish  this  evil,  wine  will  lead  you  into  others.” 

“  Yon  can  save  me,  darling  I  I  solemnly  promise 
to  gamble  no  more;  and  if  you  will  be  my  own  sweet 
wife,  you  will  soon  find  you  have  greater  infiuence  than 
the  wine,  and  I  shall  be  as  abstemious  as  you  can 
desire.” 

“  How  is  it,  Frank,  that  you  are  so  ready  to  forswear 
gambling,  and  so  unwilling  to  pledge  yourself  from 
wine?  ” 

“  Because  gambliug  is  in  itself  evil.  I  confess  this 
though  I  have  indulged  in  it  to  some  extent.  But 
taking  these  drinks  becomes  an  evil  only  in  excess ; 
their  moderate  use  is  good.” 

“  There  we  differ,  Frank.  Intoxicating  drink  is  evil 
in  itself,  and  with  some,  nay,  I  will  speak  out  dear 
friend — with  you — its  moderate  use  is  impossi¬ 
ble.” 

“  Do  not  believe.  May,  that  I  have  so  little  self-con¬ 
trol.  I  can  command  myself,  and  with  you  to  aid  me, 
with  you  ever  at  my  side,  as  my  guardian  angel,  I 
know,  dearest,  all  will  be  with  me  even  as  you  can 
wish.” 
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Much  more  did  Frank  say  with  appealing  eyes  and 
earnest  Yoice.  But  all  in  Tain,  Mary  Avas  immove¬ 
able. 

And  why  did  she  not  urge  liim  then  to  take  the  path 
which  she  beheved  to  be  the  only  safe  one  ?  Ah,  she 
saw,  with  deep  soitoav,  that  he  was  still  unconvinced 
of  its  necessity;  that  he  still  trusted  in  the  power  of 
moderation,  and  that  even  if  he  pledged  himself  to 
abstain,  his  resolution  would  not  be  be  based  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  would  surely  fail  in  time  of  trial.  So  she  did 
not  even  ask  for  the  promise,  and  he  was  too  truthful 
to  offer  it  unless  he  could  do  so  ftom  conviction. 

“  I  do  not, — I  c&nnot  surrender  my  claim,  Mary,” 
he  said,  as  he  at  length  rose  to  go.  “  If  this  is  your 
only  reason  for  wishing  it,  I  will  convince  you  that  my 
plan  is  practicable,  and  that  I  can  be  a  sober  man 
AAdthout  being  a  teetotaller.” 

Mary  rephed  only  by  a  most  sad  and  piteous  look, 

and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  shook  hands 
with  Frank,  firmly  repelling  by  her  manner  the  usual 
parting  embrace. 

“  Mary  !  This  must  not,  shall  not  be  !”  he  exelaimed, 
but  even  as  he  spoke,  Mary  opened  the  door,  and  again 
shaking  hands,  left  him  standing  there,  and  hastened 
to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  gave  way  to  a  fit  of 
weeping. 

Frank  went  directly  home,  both  angry  and  soitow- 
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ful  at  the  result  of  his  visit.  But  as  he  paced  the 
short  distance  to  Fairfield,  various  thoughts  crowded 
into  his  mind,  and  among  the  rest,  a  suspicion  of  some 
other  cause  for  Mary’s  change  of  feeling  towards^him. 
Suddenly  the  image  of  Harry  Mills  presented  itself, 
and  he  started,  as  the  question  rose  almost  to  his  lips. 
“  Has  he  won  her  love  from  me  ?”  He  remembered  now, 
in  this  new  light,  many  expressions  of  Harry’s,  many 
admiring  looks  and  speaking  attentions  from  him  to 
Mary.  Then  the  fact  which  he  had  hitherto  strangely 
overlooked  came  forcibly  before  him,  that  Harry  had 
ceased  altogether  to  drink.  He  could  not  recollect  seeing 
him  take  even  a  single  glass  for  some  time  past,  nay, 
he  had  for  months  back  rarely  joined  Frank  and  Kelly 
in  their  nightly  revels,  and  of  late  had  completely 
forsaken  them.  Could  he  be  acting  a  part  to  gain 
Mary’s  love  ?  And  was  it  possible  she  could  be  so 
easily  estranged,  when  they  had  been  so  long  all  in  all 
to  each  other  ? 

Ah  Frank  !  You  little  know  the  true  heart  that  is 
even  now  agonizing  over  the  dreadful  necessity  that 
demands  the  separation,  or  how  the  gentle  girl  who 
has  seemed  to  resist  your  pleading  so  firmly  has  now  to 
summon  all  her  strength,  of  mind  to  enable  her  to  be 
true  to  her  convictions  !  How  she  has  to  nerve  herself 
by  the  remembrance  of  that  fearful  scene  of  her  father’s 
death,  and  of  the  misery  endured  by  her  tender 
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mother,  from  the  evil  thing  that  is  now  deluding  you! 
She  has  passed  bravely  through  the  ordeal  of  meeting 
you  for  the  last  time  as  her  betrothed  lover;  she  has 
given  you  clearly  to  understand  that  she  is  yours  no 
longer,  but  she  has  still  the  hardest  part  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  before  her.  She  has  to  endure  all  your  hard 
thoughts  of  her,  and  to  banish  from  her  inmost  heart 
the  deal  image  that  has  so  long  dwelt  there;  she  has  to 
subdue  a  love  deep  and  passionate  as  yom*  own,  and 
that  has  mingled  with  every  emotion  of  her  soul  I 
Two  aching  hearts  sought  repose  that  night,  almost 
equal  sufferers  perhaps,  and  yet  how  different!  In 
Frank’s  there  was  the  pang  of  remorse,  the  guilty 
conscience  that  told  him  all  was  deserved  on  his  part: 
in  Mary’s  there  was  the  anguish  of  self-sacrifice  in¬ 
deed,  but  along  with  this,  deep  pity  for  his  distress, 
and  an  entire  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  rightness  of 
her  decision. 

Mrs.  Hamer  saw,  without  any  questioning,  when 
Frank  joined  her  at  breakfast  next  morning,  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  interview.  She  could  not  blame 
Mary,  and  yet  she  had  indulged  a  lingering  hope,  either 
that  Frank  would  fall  in  with  Mary’s  plan  of  abstinence, 
or  that  Mary  would  be  persuaded  to  try  her  influence  in 
keeping  him  right  on  his  own  principle.  There  was 
however  one  result  for  which  Mrs.  Hamer  felt  deeply 
thankful;  Frank  began  to  spend  his  evenings  constantly 
at  home.  They  dined  at  four  o’clock,  and  from  the 
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night  of  his  sad  interTieiv  with  Mary,  he  hardly  evei* 
left  home  after  dinner,  unless  in  company  with  his 
mother,  or  sister.  This  change  was  at  first  perfect 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  Mrs.  Hamer.  She  saw  in  it  the 
hope  of  future  happiness,  the  recall  of  Mary’s  decision, 
and  the  restoration  of  her  son  to  his  former  promise. 
But  the  foe  was  there,  that  quickly  blighted  the  hope 
and  joy  that  were  once  again  springing  in  her  breast ! 
Frank  had  set  himself  to  break  off  all  gambling 
associations,  and  this  he  effected  by  strictly  adhering 
to  the  plan  of  spending  his  evenings  at  home.  With 
this  determination,  he  also  formed  anew  that  which  he 
had  so  often  broken  :  to  be  really  moderate  in  the  use 
of  stimulants.  Ho  wonder  that,  while  successful  in 
carrying  out  one  resolve,  he  failed  in  the  other.  Had 
he  tampered  with  the  thing,  had  he  tasted  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  play,  all  his  good  resolutions  would  have  been 
put  to  flight,  and  he  would  have  become  again  a 
gambler.  And  oh  1  had  he  only  put  far  away  the  agent 
of  intoxication,  as  he  manfully  banished  the  dice  and 
cards,  he  would  have  been,  as  all  must  admit,  equally 
successful  in  triumphing  over  his  intemperance.  Ah, 
why  did  he  still  delude  himself  with  the  belief  that  he 
could  use  these  things  moderately  ?  Did  not  his 
resolution  always  begin  to  fail,  even  with  the  first  glass? 
For  a  time,  it  is  true,  he  kept  up  some  appearance  of 
restraint.  By  a  great  effort  he  refrained  from  taking 
any  alcoholic  drink  before  dinner,  and  retired  early 
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enough  at  night  to  walk  pretty  steadily  up  stahs.  He 
attended  more  to  business  than  he  had  done  for  some 
months,  and  occasionally  broke  away  from  his  after- 
dinner  indulgence,  to  escort  Lam’a  to  some  lecture,'  or 
evening  entertainment.  Alas  !  even  while  his  loving 
mother  was  beginning  to  hope  that  all  this  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  brighter  days,  the  clouds  again  gathered 
blackness  around  her.  The  subtle  enemy  was 
tightening  its  hold  of  its  victim:  he  gradually  became 
moody  and  morose  dming  the  day,  and  in  the  evening, 
shut  himself  in  his  “  study,”  as  he  once  loved  to  call 
his  own  sitting-room,  and  at  length,  night  after  night, 
Mrs.  Hamer  had  to  watch,  often  to  assist,  his  stagger¬ 
ing  steps  as  he  sought  his  chamber. 

And  now  a  difficult  course  opened  before  Mary 
Lister.  She  sincerely  loved  Mrs.  Hamer,  and  Laura 
was  as  a  sister  to  her.  Yet  she  felt  she  must  in  a  great 
measure  give  up  then’  society,  at  least  so  far  as  retiun- 
ing  their  visits  went.  It  was  no  wavering  purpose  she 
had  formed,  and  in  carrying  it  out,  she  knew  the  self- 
denial  it  would  involve,  even  beyond  the  one  great 
sacrifice.  Mrs.  Hamer  and  Laura  readily  appreciated 
the  reason  of  her  non-appearance  at  Fairfield,  and 
though  their  calls  at  “The  Cottage”  wereno  less  frequent 
than  before,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  one  important 
link  was  severed.  Yet  there  was  a  deep  sympathy  still 
among  these  women.  They  had  a  common  cause  of 
sorrow,  seldom  alluded  to  in  words,  but  not  the  less 
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bitterly  felt,  eyer  brooding' like- a  cloudy  sky,  overtbeir 
happiest  days,  and  foretellmg"  ia-  its  deepening  shadow, 
a  coming  storm.  Tme-  are-  the  words  of  the  “  Old 
"Wisdom,” — ‘^Gr'od  hath  set  one  thing  over  against 
another.”  Kow  that  the  widow  of  Fah'field  had 
received  her  daughter  as  one  alive  from  the  dead,  and 
had  found  her  all  she  could  desire  ;  now  that  her 
friends-at  “The  Cottage”  were  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  the  son  and  brother,  whose  cheerful  loving  spirit 
almost  made  them  forget  past  sorrows ;  and  when  all 
seemed  to  promise  a  delightM  family  union,  their  joy 
Avas  checked,  their-  peace  disturbed,  and  a  grief, 
compared  with  which,  poverty  itself  would  have 
appeared  light,  was  settling  down  upon  them. 

Had  Frank  been  told  years  before  that  instead  of  a 
Messing,  he  would  become  a  curse  to  the  loving  hearts 
he  so  proudly  called  his  own ;  that  the  pleasant  home 
in  which  he  was  expected-  to  shine,  was  to  be  darkened 
by  his  disgrace ;  and  that  the-  parent  who  looked  on 
him  as  her  chief  earthly  joy,  was  to  mourn  in  bitter¬ 
ness  of  soul  over  his  degradation  ;  how  would  he  have 
spumed  the  prophet  of  such  a  future,  or  how  would  he 
have  smiled  in  calm  disdain  at  such  forebodings ! 

Frank  would  not  take  Mary  at  her  word.  He  went 
again  and  again  to  “The  Cottage,”'  each  time  hoping  for 
the  hour  alone  with  her  to  which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  Each  time,  however,  to  be  disappointed. 
Mary  was  kind,  attentive,  and  friendly,  but  plainly 
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showed  her  determination  to  regard  him  no  longer  in. 
the  old  and  tender  light,  and  carefully  avoided  seeing 
him  alone.  There  was  a  quiet  sadness  about  her  in. 
his  presence  that  annoyed  him.  Oh,  how  a  sad  look 
on  that  face  would  have  touched  his  inmost  heart  in. 
the  early  days  of  his  love  !  But  now  it  only  galled 
his  proud  spirit.  “  She  is  maJcing  this  trouble  for 
herself,”  he  tried  to  think;  there’s  no  cause  for  such 
distress  on  my  account,  or  if  there  is  a  cause,  she  can 
remove  it  if  she  will.”  He  grew  weary  of  watching 
her  looks  and  waiting  for  signs  of  returning  favoiu, 
and  at  length  insisted  on  a  private  interview,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  his  suspense  at  least,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence.  This  was  a  painful  meeting 
to  Mary.  She  was  firm,  though  almost  overwhelmed 
by  her  emotions,  and  the  result  was  that  Frank  left 
her  in  bitter  anger,  vowing  to  enter  her  home  no  more. 
For  days  after  did  poor  Mary  strive  with  her  feelings, 
that  seemed  as  if  they  must  gam  the  mastery,  “  Is  it 
not  selfishness,”  whispered  passion  in  her  heart,  “  is  it 
not  fear  for  your  own  happiness  that  urges  you  to  the 
present  course  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  noble,  more 
disinterested  to  trust  his  word,  to  try  fairly  and  fully 
your  infiuence,  to  aid  him  in  resisting  temptation  and 
overcoming  the  evil  ?  ”  Again  and  again  had  she  to 
contend  with  suggestions  such  as  these,  and  to  bury  in 
the  depths  of  her  soul  the  yearning  love  that  still 
passionately  clung  to  the  bright  image  of  Frank  as  he 
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once  was,  now  alas  !  becoming  marred  and  darkened  in 
every  lineament  by  the  fatal  sin  that  enslaved  him.  Oh  ! 
if  she  could  but  restore  him  to  his  former  self; — if  she 
could  but  feel  that  there  was  any  hope  of  this  on  the 
plan  about  which  he  appeared  so  certain  !  But  no ; 
Mary’s  sad  remembrances  of  her  father,  and  a  later 
knowledge  of  many  such  instances  of  fearful  shipwreck 
of  character  and  happiness,  warned  her  to  foster  no 
such  delusive  hope,  to  cling  to  no  such  vain  expectations. 
Unless  Frank  could  be  brought  to  see  for  himself, 
that  his  only  safe  course  was  that  of  entire  abstinence, 
she  could  not,  she  dare  not  rely  on  his  good  resolutions, 
however  earnest  and  sincere  they  might  be. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble  an  event  took  place, 
that  deepened  every  sorrow  for  poor  Mary.  Her 
mother  died,  after  a  few  days’  illness.  She  had  long 
been  in  delicate  health,  but  watched  over  and  tended 
by  the  most  loving  of  daughters,  had  anticipated,  if  not 
a  long  life,  at  least  a  few  more  years  of  peace  with  her 
children.  Mary’s  distress  on  Frank’s  account,  had  met 
with  the  deepest  sympathy  from  her  mother,  but  Mrs. 
Lister,  notwithstanding  all  she  had  suffered  from  the 
evil  thing,  had  never  regarded  it  with  the  same  feeling 
that  Mary  did.  She,  like  many  others,  had  clung  to 
the  notion  that  the  whole  blame  rests  upon  the  man, 
who  gives  way  to  his  appetite.  The  drink  itself,  the 
customs  of  society  in  connection  with  it,  and  the 
facilities  everywhere  offered  for  indulging  in  it,  were 
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thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  were  not  condemned 
as  they  really  deserve  to  be.  Thus,  little  pity  for 
Frank  mingled  with  her  distress  for  Mary,  and  her 
efforts  to  console  her  daughter,  were  so  largely  based 
on  Frank’s  worthlessness  and  guilt,  that  the  poor  girl’s 
anguish  was  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  most  of 
the  talk  that  passed  between  them  on  the  subject. 

But  this,  and  all  other  intercourse,  was  suddenly 
ended  between  Mary  and  her  mother  whom  she  ten¬ 
derly  loved,  by  the  severing  hand  of  death.  Poor  girl! 
how  she  clung  to  me  afresh  when  this  new  trial  came 
upon  her!  How  I  tried  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  the 
place  of  the  departed,  and  how  I  suffered  when  I  found 
this  could  not  be  !  The  love  that  had  existed  between 
the  two  was  perfect,  and  had  been  only  intensified  by 
the  sorrows  they  had  so  long  shared  together. 

.  Soon  after  Mrs.  Lister’s  death,  Nelly,  our  neat,  cheer¬ 
ful  servant-maid,  announced  her  intention  of  leaving: 
service.  It  was  no  little  trial  to  us  at  “  The  Cottage  ”  to 
part  with  her.  But  “  Thomas”  was  determined  to  be 
put  off  no  longer,  had  furnished  a  nice  little  house,  and 
had,  in  fact,  spoken  to  the  clergyman' about  publishing 
the  banns.  Nelly,  therefore,  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  “give  notice”  which  she  did  one  morning  to 
Mary  with  tears  and  blushes ;  for  she  would,  as  she 
said,  have  been  content  to  “  live  in  such  a  place  all  her 
days.’’  Mary  was  much  attached  to  Nelly.  She  had 
come  to  them  when  quite  a  ghl,  and  had  been  a  great 
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comfort  in  the  midst  of  their  heaviest  troubles.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  sincere  desire  for  her  welfare  that 
Maryhadmadeinquiriesastothe  character  of  “Thomas” 
as  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  his  intentions  towards 
Nelly.  He  bore  a  good  name  at  his  workshop ;  even 
his  master  spoke  well  of  him,  and  it  was  with  as  much 
surprise  as  concern  that,  finding  Nelly  in  tears  one 
evening,  after  one  of  his  usual  visits,  Mary  heard  her 
confess  that  her  lover  was  not  sober  that  night. 

“And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Nelly  ?”  asked  Mary 
in  a  tone  of  concern  that  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
mere  curiosity,  or  desire  to  meddle. 

“  I’ve  said  nothing  to  him  yet.  Miss,”  replied  Nelly, 
sobbing,  “  I  knew  it  was  no  use  speaking  to  him  then, 
but  I  shan’t  keep  company  any  longer  if  he  doesn’t 
sign  at  once.” 

“  I’m  very  very  sorry,  Nelly ;  have  you  seen  any 
thing  of  this  before  ?” 

“  Only  once ’m,  and  I  do  believe  it’s  very  seldom  he 
does  forget  himself.  But  I’ll  make  sure,  that  I  will.” 

“Well,  if  he  can  take  the  pledge  sincerely,  it  will  be 
the  best  thinghe  can  do.  Ho  you  think  he  can,  Nelly  ?” 

“  I’m  sure  he’ll  keep  his  word  ’m,  when  it’s  once 
given ;  and  I  shall  give  all  up  at  once  if  he  wont  sign.” 

Mary  sighed  as  she  left  the  kitchen,  not  entirely  for 
Nelly’s  sake.  She  could  not  help  thinking  she  was  one 
of  the  last  in  the  world  to  call  the  poor  girl  to  account 
for  such  a  fault  in  her  lover. 
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Time  passed  away,  and  Nelly  seemed  quite  contented 
about  the  steadiness  of  her  intended  husband.  Mary 
supposed,  therefore,  that  he  had  complied  with  Nelly’s 
wishes  and  taken  the  pledge  ;  and  it  was  not  until  she 
gave  notice  to  leave  that  Mary  questioned  her  again  on 
the  subject.  To  her  kind  enquiry  Nelly  quickly 
answered, — 

“Oh  yes.  Miss,  he  signed  the  next  day  after  1  spoke 
about  it  ; — for  two  years,”  she  added,  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion. 

“  For  two  years  !  ”  exclaimed  Mary,  with  a  grieved 
and  astonished  look.  “  But,  Nelly,  you  surely  don’t 
think  that’s  safe  ?” 

“  Well ’m,  I  thought  he’d  be  sure  to  like  it  in  that 
time.  You  know  I’m  teetotal  myself  and  I  think  I 
can  counsel  him  to  continue  on.’’ 

“  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  so,  Nelly,”  said  her  young 
mistress  sadly  ;  “  but  you  were  not  so  firm  as  I 
expected.” 

So  they  were  married,  and  for  two  years  as  poor 
Nelly  afterwards  told  us,  never  was  a  better  husband 
or  more  industrious  workman  than  Thomas.  But  she 
could  not  “  counsel  him  to  continue  on,”  and  though 
for  a  time  it  was  but  “  very  seldom  he  forgot  himself,” 
as  she  had  formerly  said  in  his  excuse,  before  the  close 
of  the  third  year,  when  they  had  already  two  little  ones 
to  provide  for,  he  had  become  at  least  an  occasional 
di’unkard,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  negligent  workman. 
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and  a  fitfal,  if  not  constantly  unkind,  husband.  Kelly 
was  not  one  to  complain,  and  we  should  never  have 
heard  this  from  her  had  she  not  been  compelled  to  seek 
employment  to  eke  out  her  husband’s  deficient  earnings. 
She  came  to  “The  Cottage”  whenever  extra  service  was 
needed  for  a  day,  and  though  she  was  evidently  un¬ 
willing  to  expose  her  husband,  we  could  not  but  see  in 
her  sad  face  and  poor  clothing,  evidences  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  her  once  happy  little  home. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  oft  told  tale.  Thomas  grew 
worse  and  worse.  Kelly  was  soon  reduced  from  her 
nice  cottage  to  a  single  room  ;  and  one  piece  of 
furniture  after  another  was  carried  away  by  her  self- 
degraded  husband  to  the  pawn-brokers.  Mary  did  all 
in  her  power  to  help  the  poor  woman :  but  help  seems 
vain  in  such  a  case.  The  man  she  seldom  came  in 
contact  with,  for  he  carefully  avoided  her  sight,  and 
would  steal  away  at  her  approach,  fearing  the  appeal 
which  indeed  she  was  ready  to  sound  in  his  ears. 

“  It  would  be  no  use.  Miss,”  said  poor  Kelly.  “  He 
knows  as  well  as  any-body  how  wrong  he  is ;  but  once 
let  the  drink  be  master  of  a  man,  and  it  hardens  him 
against  everything  in  the  world.” 

“  Poor  Kelly  !  ”  said  Mary  to  me  one  day,  after 
talking  with  her  ;  “  I  believe  if  she  had  been  firm,  all 
would  have  been  well.  He  kept  his  word  for  the  two 
years,  and  he  would  have  kept  it  for  life  if  he  had 
promised !  ” 
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And  now  another  trial  awaited  Mary.  It  was  about 
six-months  after  Frank’s  last  appeal  to  Mary,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  Mrs.  Lister’s  death,  when  Mrs.  Hamer, 
who  had  not  called  at  “The  Cottage”  for  several  days, 
sent  a  hurried  message,  desiring  Mary’s  presence  at 
Fairfield.  She  was  ill  the  messenger  said,  so  ill  that 
Miss  Hamer  would  not  leave  her  hed-side,  and  begged 
to  see  Miss  Lister  as  soon  as  possible.  Mary  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  the  summons,  and  with  a  forehodiug 
of  new  sorrow,  hastened  to  the  house  of  her  friends. 
Laura  was  watching  in  her  mother’s  darkened  chamber, 
when  Mary  arrived,  but  whispering  that  Mrs.  Hamer 
wished  to  see  her  alone,  at  once  withdrew.  The  sick 
lady  was  reclining  on  raised  pillows,  so  pale  and 
haggard  that  Mary  started  and  trembled  as  she  took 
the  hand  feebly  stretched  out  to  her. 

“  Don’t  he  alarmed,  dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Hamer, 
as  she  drew  the  trembling  girl  near  and  kissed  her. 
“  I  have  had  a  severe  attack  of  a  disease  that  came  on 
many  years  ago,  when  my  great  trouble  overtook  me* 
“  I  am  better  now,  dearest,”  she  continued,  smiling 
faintly ;  “  but  as  I  have  still  great  trials  to  sustain, 
I  know  not  how  soon  it  may  return.  It  is  an  affection 
of  the  heart.” 

Mary  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply,  hut  the  tears 
that  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  the  quivering  rosy  lips  spoke 
for  her. 

“  I  know  you  feel  for  me,  sweet  child,”  Mrs.  Hamer 
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went  on  to  say,  “  and  you  know  too  well  the  cause  of 
my  present  troubles.  But  Mary,  he  has  been  worse— 
he  has  scarcely  been  himself  since  you  last  sent  him 
from  you.  I  don’t  mean  worse  as  to  his  bad  habit,” 
she  continued,  as  she  saw  Mary’s  horrified  look,  “  but 
he  has  been  hke  one  half-mad,  and  last  night  he  was 
so  violent  with  me,  and  threw  me  into  such  distress, 
that  it  brought  on  this  attack.” 

“  Violent  with  you !”  exclaimed  Mary,  indignation 
mastering  every  other  feehng,  “with  so  good  and  kind 
a  mother !  Oh,  how  changed  he  must  be  !” 

“  Mary,  I  have  never  told  you,  love,  what  I  have 
had  to  suffer  from  the  son  who  once  would  have  shrunk 
from  giving  me  a  moment’s  pain!  And  yet,”  she 
added  quickly,  as  if  wishing  to  recall  the  charge,  “  he 
was  not  unkind  to  me  till  lately ;  not  till  I  refused  to 
plead  his  cause  with  you,  Mary.” 

“  Dear  friend,”  sobbed  Mary,  now  perceiving  the 
full  extent  of  her  trial,  “  why  should  he  try  to  throw 
this  reponsibihty  on  you  ?  You  know  my  motives  ; 
he  knows  them  well,  and;  must  feel  that  requiring  you 
to  urge  me  does  but  bring  useless  distress  on  us  both.” 

“  I  cannot  lu’ge  you,  dear  girl,  except,”  and  here 
Mrs.  Hamer  hesitated,  and  looked  earnestly  in  Mary’s 
face,  “except,”  she  repeated,  “on  one  ground,  the 
only  ground  of  hope,  as  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  for 
my  poor  Frank  !” 

Mary’s  face  brightened  for  a  moment. 
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“  Is  he  then  at  last  convinced,”  she  asked,  “  that 
abstinence  is  the  only  safe  ground  ?  ” 

“  I  must  be  faithful,  dear  Mary.  I  do  not  believe 
he  sees  its  necessity  even  yet ;  but  I  do  think  he  might 
pledge  himself  as  the  condition  of  his  restoration  to 
your  love.” 

Mrs.  Hamer  saw  at  once,  by  the  sudden  change  in 
Mary’s  countenance,  that  this  would  not  suffice. 

“  But  my  dear  Mrs.  Hamer,”  she  replied,  “  that 
would  be  acting  against  his  own  convictions  ;  Frank  is 
too  truthful  for  that.” 

“  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  wrong,  Mary.  He 
would  do  it  imder  protest  perhaps,  to  secure  your 
happiness.  There  could  be  nothing  wrong  in  that. 
At  the  same  time  he^ would  ba  ensuring  his  own  safety, 
for  you  know  Frank  well  enough  to  trust  that  he 
would  keep  his  promise.” 

Mary  began  to  see  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 

“  I  beheve,”  she  said,  “he  would  keep  it  at  what¬ 
ever  cost;  but  has  he  said  he  is  willing  to  give  such  a 
promise  ?  ” 

“  May  I  at  least  hope  for  your  concurrence  if  he 
agrees  to  it  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Hamer,  eagerly.  “  Oh, 
Mary,”  she  added,  “  it  would  lengthen  my  life  if  this 
could  be  brought  about.  Tou  do  love  him  still, 
dearest.” 

“  He  is  the  only  one  I  could  ever  love,”  Maiy 
frankly  replied,  while  a^  deep  blush  covered  her  beau- 
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tiful  face  :  “  but,  oh,  if  he  could  first  be  convinced  of 
its  necessity,  of  its  rightness  !  And  yet,  if  he  acted  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  principle,  he  might,  in  time,  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  it.” 

“  He  would,  he  would,  Mary ;  doubt  it  not  dear 
one  :  bless  you  my  sweet  child,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
and  I  shall  once  more  look  upon  my  son  with  pride.” 

Mrs.  Hamer  closed  her  eyes,  while  tears  of  joy  glit¬ 
tered  on  their  fringes.  She  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  Frank  would  be  willing  to  relinquish  an 
indulgence  of  so  sensual  a  kind,  if  Mary’s  acceptance 
turned  upon  this.  She  had  no  notion  of  the  sad  fact 
that  intoxicating  drinks  can  deaden,  and  in  time  des¬ 
troy  the  holiest  affections  of  our  nature ;  that  ffom 
taking  it  as  a  heightener  of  social  enjoyment,  and  as  a 
supposed  means  of  health,  people  come  by  degrees 
naturally  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  this  love 
can  make  a  wretched  slave  of  its  victim,  and  become 
stronger  than  the  love  for  wife  or  child.  Above  all, 
Frank’s  mother  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  the 
mere  passion  for  drink  was  thus  gaining  hold  of  Mm  ; 
that  he  could  have  become  so  low,  so  fallen,  as  to  pre¬ 
fer  a  debasing  gratification  to  the  pmre  affection  of  a 
lovely  woman.  But  she  soon  was  to  be  undeceived. 

Mary  Lister  left  her  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  condition  should  be  ratified  by  Frank’s  so¬ 
lemn  promise,  and  tried  to  hope  for  the  best  from  this 
concession.  She  felt  ill  at  ease  about  it,  and  yet 
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she  consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  if  his  love 
stood  this  test,  it  was  still  worthy  of  the  warm  return 
it  had  ever  met  from  her,  and,  better  than  all,  it  would 
save  him  from  an  evil  worse  than  death,  and  comfort 
the  heart  of  his  noble-minded  mother. 

As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  leave  her  chamber,  Mrs. 
Hamer  sought  a  conference  with  her  son.  To  her 
surprise  and  distress,  he  at  once  refused  to  accede 
to  the  terms  proposed.  When  his  mother  con¬ 
sented  to  plead  his  cause  with  Mary,  he  felt  sure  she 
would  succeed  ;  for  he  calculated  on  the  affection  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  two  as  a  great  ally  on  his  side. 
Bitter  was  his  disappointment,  therefore,  when  the 
stringent  and  only  condition  was  made  known  to  him. 

“  Is  our  love  to  be  a  matter  of  barter  and  exchange  ?  ” 
he  exclaimed,  almost  fiercely  ;  “  and  is  Mary,  after  all 
so  little  acquainted  with  my  character  as  to  suppose 
I  can  give  a  promise  in  w’ords  which  my  mind  belies  ?” 

His  fii’st  impulse  was  to  forswear  his  love  alto¬ 
gether.  He  passionately  declared  there  was  no  trust 
to  be  placed  in  woman  ;  that  Mary  was  changed,  was 
inconstant,  was  faithless,  and  wanted  an  excuse  for 
breaking  with  him.  But  even  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
conscience  spoke  loudly  within  him  ; — “  Ske  is  consist¬ 
ent,  and  truthful,  and  self-sacrificing  ;  it  is  I  that  am 
changed — oh,  how  fearfully  how  terribly  changed  !  ” 

Mrs.  Hamer  said  nothing  in  reply  to  his  wild  words. 
Stricken  with  the  truth  that  now  came  vividly  before 
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lier — that  the  love  of  drink  was  paramount  already  in 
her  once  noble  and  affectionate  son — she  sat  like  one 
transfixed  by  grief.  At  length,  summoning  all  her 
strength,  she  rose,  and  gently  entreating  that  he  would 
calmly  consider  the  subject,  left  him  to  his  own 
thoughts. 

And  what  thoughts  they  must  have  been !  How 
full  of  remorse  and  self-reproach  when  the  first  fit  of 
passion  was  over  !  What  remembrances  of  the  happy 
days  when  he  was  honoured  by  others  and  blest  in  his 
own  self  respect.  The  past  came  terribly  before  him  ; 
the  gradual  increase  of  power  in  the  evil  thing  that  had 
been  his  foe  ;  the  gradual  giving  way  of  that  distaste 
for  wild  and  dissolute  companionship,  which  in  early 
youth  had  been  his  safeguard ;  the  power  which  Kelly, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  been  his  enemy,  and  other 
kindred  spirits,  had  gained  over  him,  leading  him  to 
join  in  revels  he  once  hated, — to  be  a  rake  and  a 
gambler  !  then  he  tried  to  palliate  his  conduct.  If  he 
had  gambled  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  dissipations 
of  which  others  were  guilty  ;  there  were  some  vices 
from  which  he  had  kept  free.  If  he  had  been  occa¬ 
sionally  intoxicated,  he  had  not  become  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Had  he  not  also  of  late  refrained  from  play 
altogether,  remained  at  home  night  after  night,  and 
shewn  that  he  was  able  to  deny  himself  when  he 
thought  proper  ?  But  perhaps  after  all  there  was  some- 
allowance  due  to  Mary’s  fears  ;  perhaps  he  had  been 
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foolish  to  expect  that  she  would  be  persuaded,  even  by 
his  mother,  without  some  guarantee  of  his  futurn  con¬ 
duct  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  concede  at  least 
something  to  her  wishes — to  her  principles  if  she  liked 
to  call  them  so.  Might  he  not  promise  abstinence  for 
a  year?  surely  that  would  satisfy  her,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  need  not  be  known  beyond  theh  own  family. 
Yes,  he  would  be  willing  to  do  that ;  it  would,  at  all 
events,  be  good  discipline  for  liim,  it  would  inure  him 
to  perfectly  sober  habits,  and  no  fear  but  that  after¬ 
wards  he  would  be  able  to  withstand  all  temptation. 

So  Frank  Hamer,  no  doubt  thinking  himself  very 
humble,  gave  his  mother  this  result  of  his  consideration 
of  the  matter.  She  met  it  with  no  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment. 

“  I  can  make  the  proposal  to  Mary,”  she  said,  “but 
I  have  not  the  least  hope  that  she  will  agree  to  it.” 

“  I  can’t  think  she’ll  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse,” 
replied  Frank,  “  at  all  events  it  is  the  utmost  I  shall 
■concede  to  her  whims  about  this  teetotal  nonsense.” 

“  Frank,”  exclaimed  his  mother  reproachfully,  “you 
know  Mary  better  than  to  charge  her  in  your  heart 
with  whims  and  follies  !” 

“  Well,  I’ve  no  doubt  her  motives  are  good,  but  she 
is  led  into  great  extremes.  She  knows  I  can  deny 
myself.  Have  I  not  been  very  different  in  this  respect?” 

“  Dear  Frank,  you  deceive  yourself.  It  is  true  you 

have  not  been  often — drunk — if  I  must  say  the  dreadful 
s 
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word,  since  you  kept  close  at  home;  but  neither 
have  you  been  thoroughly  sober  in  the  evenings.  Mary 
could  not  be  deceived  in  the  matter,  and  I’ve  no  doubt 
it  was  the  conviction  forced  upon  her  under  this  roof 
months  ago,  that  even  at  home  you  were  never  entirely 
free  from  the  effects  of  wine,  that  decided  her  on  the 
course  she  has  taken,” 

Frank  trembled  at  his  mother’s  words.  Never  had 
she  spoken  before  when  her  grief  seemed  to  have  such 
power.  But  he  disguised  his  feelings,  and  answered 
with  as  much  coldness  as  he  could  assume, — 

“  She  cannot  expect  more  from  one  with  my  present 
views.  Will  you  try  to  persuade  her  that  this  will  b@ 
a  right 'course  ?” 

“  It  would  make  me  very  happy,  Frank,  if  I  could  do 
so,  for  I  trust  you  would,  before  the  year  was  out, 
become  a  true  convert  to  her  doctrine.  I  assure  you  I 
see  nothing  ridiculous  or  extravagant  in  it  now’' 

“  Then  you  can  use  that  argument  with  her  if  you 
please,  mother.  I  think  you  will  prevail.” 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Hamer  drove  to  “  The 
Cottage,”  to  speak  with  Mary  again.  The  result  only 
confirmed  her  fears. 

“  Do  not  think  me  selfish  or  unkind,  dear  friend,” 
said  the  poor  girl,  “but  I  dare  not  consent  on  such  a 
ground.  I  feel  that  for  Frank’s  sake,  as  well  as  my 
own,  it  is  best  that  all  should  come  to  an  end  between 
us.” 
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“  But,”  argued  Mrs.  Hamer,  “  is  there  notreason  to 
believe  that  if  he  kept  free  for  one  year,  he  would  see 
the  advantages  of  such  a  course  so  plainly,  that  he 
would  have  no  desire  to  discontinue  it  ?” 

“  It  ought  to  be  so,”  Mary  answered,  “but  facts  shew 
that  this  is  seldom  or  never  the  result.  I  could  give 
you  many  instances  in  which  such  a  plan  has  utterly 
failed,  even  in  my  short  experience  among” - 

She  stopped ;  for  the  word  that  would  have  followed 
applied,  she  felt,  too  truly,  to  the  one  who,  above  all 
others,  she  would  have  had  free  from  such  a  charge  ; 
and  she  shrank  from  branding  him  with  the  name. 

“  Among  drunkards,  Mary  :  yes,  it  is  even  so  :  our 
loved  one  must  be  classed  with  these.  Oh,  can  no¬ 
thing  be  done  to  rescue  him  ?” 

As  Mrs.  Hamer  thus  spoke,  the  fearful  truth  seemed 
to  flash  with  new  terror  into  their  minds.  Each 
looked  upon  the  other  as  needing  consolation  which  it 
was  not  in  her  power  to  give  ;  and,  overcome  by  the 
anguish  thus  awakened,  they  wept  silently  together^ 
At  length  Mary  said  : 

“  I  have  heard  of  so  many  who  have  abstained  for  a 
time,  in  the  hope  of  conquering  their  evil  tendency, 
being  thrown  back  by  the  liberty  they  thus  reserved  to 
themselves,  that  I  have  not  the  least  confidence  in  sucli 
a  plan,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  safety  lies  only  in. 
life-long  and  entire  abstinence.  One  case  has  lately 
occurred  of  a  lady” - 
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Mrs.  Hamer  interrupted  her  : 

“  A  lady,  my  dear  Mary  !” 

“  Ah,  yes,  it’s  no  uncommon  thing  ;  and  tliis  lady  is, 
I  assure  you,  an  intelligent  and  superior  woman.  But 
she  had  sacrificed  everything  for  drink !  She  had, 
however,  seen  her  error  in  trying  to  he  moderate,  and 
pledged  herself  for  life.  But, — and  this  shows  the 
danger  of  tampering  with  the  enemy  under  any  circum¬ 
stances, — her  children  were,  a  few  weeks  ago,  taken  ill 
with  fever.  She  had  an  experienced  nurse  to  assist 
her  in  the  care  of  them ;  and  this  nurse  insisted  on  a 
supply  of  brandy,  as  she  said,  to  prevent  infection. 
The  poor  mother  was  induced  to  take  a  spoonful  oc¬ 
casionally  during  the  height  of  the  fever :  her  dreadful 
appetite  revived  in  all  its  force  ;  and  now,  after  two 
years  of  sober  happiness,  she  is  again  a  miserable  and 
degraded  being.  Her  husband,  a  respectable  merchant 
and  most  amiable  man,  having  forgiven  all  the  past,  had 
become  once  more  happy  in  her  society,  hut  is  again  in 
the  deepest  trouble,  and  almost  in  despam.  She  is 
like  one  possessed.  He  will,  of  course,  allow  no  stimu¬ 
lant  in  the  house  :  and  she  is  actually,  during  his 
necessary  absence  on  business,  selling  the  furniture 
and  other  articles,  to  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying 
her  appetite.  Whether  she  can  again  be  brought  to 
her  senses,  is  doubtful.” 

“  Mary,”  returned  Mrs.  Hamer,  “  I  am  so  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  your  doctrine,  that,  had  I  ten  sons  to 
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bring  up,  not  one,  with  my  consent,  should  ever  know 
the  taste  of  these  things.  Oh,  that  it  should  be  grief 
for  my  only  one  that  brings  me  to  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  I  Little  did  I  think  of  the  deadly  evil  I  was 
fostering  when  I  accustomed  him,  as  a  youth,  to  his 
daily  glass.  My  anguish  is  increased  tenfold  by  the 
thought  that  I,  who  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  all  to 
save  him,  have  led  his  first  steps  into  the  path  that 
may  end  in  ruin  !  ” 

“  You  do  not  thmk  I  am  shrinking  from  duty,  dear 
friend,  in  refusing  compliance  ?  asked  Mary,  as  Mrs. 
Hamer  embraced  her  at  parting. 

“  I  did  not  expect  you  would  consent,  love,  and  am, 
therefore,  not  disappointed.  I  cannot  urge  you  to  it, 
feeling  you  are  quite  right  in  your  view  of  the 
matter;  but,  to  satisfy  Frank,  I  was  willing  to  do  all 
I  could,  and  undertook  to  communicate  his  proposal. 
Good  bye,  love.” 

With  pitying  looks  Mary  and  the  widow  of  Fairfield 
separated,  each  feeling  that  the  other’s  weight  of  sor¬ 
row  was  equal  to  her  own. 

Some  unexpected  business  detained  Frank  in  the 
town  till  late  that  evening,  and  knowing  that  his  mother 
had  visited  Mary  during  the  day,  it  was  with  some 
perturbation  of  spirit  that  he  hastened  home  to  hear 
the  result  of  her  mediation.  He  had  felt  pretty  confi¬ 
dent  in  the  morning  that  the  terms  he  proposed  would 
induce  Mary  to  recall  her  decision.  But  as  the  time 
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passed  away,  his  fears  began  to  preponderate,  and  when 
he  reached  Fairfield  almost  all  hope  had  died  within 
him.  As  Mrs.  Hamer  greeted  him,  he  saw,  at  a  glance, 
from  the  expression  of  her  face,  how  the  matter  stood, 
and  said  sternly  : 

“  You  need  tell  me  nothing;  I  perceive  what  is  the 
result  of  my  concession.” 

“  My  son,”  Mrs.  Hamer  began,  “  you  are  not  the 
only  sufferer :  I  pity  poor  Mary  from  my  heart.” 

“  Her  sufferings  are  self-inflicted,  if  she  does  suffer; 
but  I’m  now  fully  assured  she  has  other  views,  mother. 
Ah,  I’ll  show  her  yet  that  she  is  wrong  in  her  estimate 
of  me.” 

“  Heaven  grant  you  may,  Frank,  and  then  this  bit¬ 
ter  experience  will  not  be  in  vain.” 

She  saw  he  was  in  no  mood  for  further  talk,  and 
bidding  him  good  night,  sought  her  needed  rest.  Long 
after  she  had  retired,  however,  she  heard  Frank’s  foot¬ 
steps  as  he  paced  quickly  to  and  fro  in  his  room,  A 
tempest  of  emotions  was  stormiug  in  his  breast;  his 
pride  .was  wounded,  and  the  dearest  wish  of  Ihs  heart, 
the  love  that  was  strong  as  ever  within  him,  though 
mingled  with  unworthy  passions,  was  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Yes,  his  deep  and  faithful  love,  that  had 
at  least  never  for  a  moment  swerved  from  its  one  idol, 
v/as  rejected  as  a  worthless  thing  ! '  And  all  because  he 
could  not  see  things  in  the  same  light  as  some  few 
fanatics  who  had  taken  up  this  temperance  question  and 
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made  it  everything !  He  could  not,  he  would 
not,  concede  more  than  he  had  done.  Nay,,  he  now 
believed  the  utmost  concession  would  be  useless ;  and 
again  the  image  of  Harry  Mills,  and  his  increasing 
intimacy  at  “  The  Cottage,”  added  the  bitterness  of 
jealousy  to  his  vexation.  “  I  could  not  have  thought 
it  of  her,”  he  muttered,  “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
of  her  once,  but  what  else  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  her  ?  She  knows  I  am  altered^for  the'^better 
lately ; — that  I  have  more  self-control  and  have  given 
■up  all  gaieties ;  why  should  she  forsake  me  now,  if  some 
other  love  had  not  sprung  up  to  separate  us  ?"  And 
then  he  resolved  that  he  would  be  brave,  and  subdue 
the  love  that  was  no  longer  returned ;  that  he  would 
shew  her  and  all  the  world,  he  had  resources  in  himSelf 
that  would  yield  him  happiness  and  make  him  useful 
to  others.  He  would  be  a  diligent]  student,  a  busy 
philanthropist,  and  forget  his  giief  in  a  noble  and 
virtuous  life,  and  as  to  his  one  fault,  the  alleged  cause 
■of  this  estrangement,  why  he  had  now  greater  motive 
than  ever  for  conquering  it  completely,  and  conquer  it 
be  would.  Yes,  he  would  be  able  to  appeal  triumph¬ 
antly  to  Mary  in  time  to  come,  “  perhaps  when  she  is 
Mary  MiUs,”  he  said  bitterly,  and  say,  “  See  how 
groundless  were  all  your  fears  and  suspicions ;  here  I 
am,  a  perfectly  sober  man,  useful  and  respected,  without 
having  any  recourse  to  your  utopian  scheme  after  all!” 
.Such  was  the  strain  in  which'  Frank’s  indignation  and 
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disappointment  burst  forth  in  his  mother’s  hearinor 

O 

next  momma:. 

O 

There  are  always  periods  of  restraint  and  self-control 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  poor  inebriated.  Some  deep 
trial,  or  some  consequence  of  his  sin,  brought  strongly 
home  to  him,  arrests  him  for  a  time  in  the  downward 
course.  But  if  the  foe  is  still  harboured,  if  the  glass  is 
still  retained,  and  regarded  as  a  good,  or  as  a  necessity, 
temptation  will  surely  gain  tenfold  power  again,  and 
carry  every  resolution  away  as  with  a  flood. 

And  thus  it  was  yet  again  with  Frank  Hamer.  For 
some  time  he  appeared  likely  to  carry  out  the  deter¬ 
mination  he  had  formed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 
He  devoted  himself  to  study,  business,  and  domestic 
intercourse;  and  tried  to  enjoy,  with  the  old  zest,  the 
frohcs  and  caresses  of  little  Allie  Day,  Mrs.  Hamer 
taking  care  that  she  should  be  often  at  Fairfield.  Thus 
he  filled  up  every  hour  so  completely  that  he  had  not 
tune  to  sit  over  the  glass  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do.  Ah,  had  he  then  banished  it  for  ever,  how  would 
“the  crooked  places  have  become  straight”  before  him 
and  “the  rough  places  plain !  ”  but  he  did  not.  He 
blindly  persisted  in  believing,  that  he  could,  under  this 
strong  inpulse,  continue  the  restraints  he  had  imposed 
on  himself;  and  soon,  though  he  still  kept  close  to 
home,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  had  begun  to  hope 
again  in  his  good  purposes,  that  he  was  rapidly  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  enemy.  Lower  and  lower  he  sank,  and. 
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ere  long,  not  a  day  passed,  in  which  he  was  not,  in 
some  portion  of  it,  in  a  state  of  of  intoxication. 

Laura’s  influence,  from  which  Mrs.  Hamer  and  Mary 
had  hoped  so  much,  was  as  nothing  against  the  dread 
power  of  the  tempter.  In  truth  she  had  never  been  able  • 
to  realize  the  relation  she  bore  to  Frank,  as  she  had 
fondly  anticipated,  nor  to  manifest  the  tenderness  which 
she  yearned  to  shew.  The  evil  thing  had  raised  a  wall 
between  them,  which  even  a  sister’s  affection  could  not 
scale.  The  same  power  had  alienated  William  Lister 
also.  He  had  watched  the  course  of  his  friend  with  a 
sorrowing  heart,  and  urged  by  Mrs.  Hamer  had  more 
than  once  tried  expostulation  and  entreaty ;  but  he  had 
been  met  by  such  repulses,  and  by  such  strong  intima¬ 
tions  that  his  interference  would  not  be  tolerated,  that 
he  had  given  up  in  despair  all  hope  of  using  his  influ¬ 
ence,  except  in  so  far  as  the  example  of  his  own  daily 
life  might  go. 
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CHAPTEE  XYI. 

LITTLE  ALLIe’s  LAST  RIDE. 

She  came,  like  music  in  the  night. 

Floating  as  heaven  in  the  brain  ; 

A  moment  open,  and  shut  again, 

And  all  is  dark  where  all  was  light. 

Gerald  Massey. 


CV/ 


R.  DAY  was  returning  from  Ms  office  one  after- 


V  w  noon,  shortly  after  the  events  related  in  the  last 
chapter,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  From  a  bye- 
path  which  led  most  directly  to  his  home,  he  had  a  full 
view  of  Fah’field,  and  the  highway  upon  which  the  gates 
of  the  lawn  opened.  Just  as  he  came  in  sight  of  these 
he  saw  Frank  mounted  on  his  beautiful  horse,  and 
stooping  down  to  raise  little  Allie  to  the  saddle.  Two 
things  at  once  attracted  Mr.  Day’s  attention ;  the 
group  was  outside  the  gates,  and  Allie,  so  far  as  her 
father  could  judge  at  the  distance,  was  unwilling  to  be 
lifted  on  to  Flash’s  back.  Frank  had  hold  of  her  hands, 
and  appeared  to  be  coaxing  her  to  spring  as  usual  into 
the  seat  before  him.  Suddenly,  however,  he  lifted  her 
there,  and  dashed  ofP  at  a  wild  gallop.  Astonished  at 
so  unusual  a  proceeding,  Mr.  Day  ran  with  all  his 
might  across  the  field,  shouting  “  stop  !  stop  at  the 
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iiitcli  of  his  voice.  Trank  seemed  neither  to  hear  nor 
see  him,  but  the  distance  was  not  too  great  to  prevent 
a  fearful  scream  from  Allie  reaching  her  father’s  ears. 
At  this  same  moment  he  saw,  with  horror,  that  the 
terrified  horse,  stai’tled  by  the  child’s  shrieks,  increased 
his  speed  to  a  furious  rate,  and,  more  dreadful  still, 
that  his  rider  appeared  wholly  incapable  of  restraining 
or  even  guiding  him.  The  agonized  father  leaped  over 
a  rough  wall  that  separated  the  field  from  the  road, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  maddened  animal  rush  past  ivith 
tremendous  rapidity.  A  stout  riding-whip  was  in 
Frank’s  hand  ;  with  which  he  was  violently  lashing  the 
poor  horse ;  and,  unaccustomed  to  such  usage,  the 
spirited  creature  w’as  urged  to  its  wildest  speed.  In 
his  unspeakable  terror,  Mr,  Day,  panting  for  breath, 
could  only  follow,  with  dilated  eyes,  the  course  of 
the  reckless  horseman,  till  a  far  distant  turn  in  the 
road  hid  all  from  his  view.  Then,  sickening  with 
fear,  he  again  ran  for-ward,  till,  passing  the  turn, 
he  was  aiTested  by  a  sight  that  turned  the  heated  blood 
in  his  veins  to  an  icy  coldness.  His  very  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still  as  the  dreadful  scene  met  his  view. 

At  the  side  of  the  road  lay  Frank,  apparently  sense¬ 
less  ;  a  little  further  on  stood  Flash,  with  distended 
nostrils  and  foaming  mouth,  trembluig  in  every 
limb  ;  while  little  Allie,  the  darling  child,  her  feet 
entangled  in  the  bridle,  hung  head  downwards,  her 
fair  curls  draggled  with  blood  and  dust  ? 
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Oh,  the  agony  of  that  moment  to  the  poor  father  ! 
I  have  neyer  been  able  to  understand  how  he  bore  to 
lift  the  little  unconscious  form  to  his  bosom  and  carry 
it  to  Fairfield,  for  his  first  impulse  led  him  there.  He 
did  this,  howeTer,  and,  amid  all  his  misery,  did  not 
forget  Frank,  for  he  stooped  to  raise  the  young  man’s 
head  from  the  ground,  and,  perceiving  signs  of  life, 
stayed  to  place  him  against  the  raised  causeway  in  a 
sitting  postm-e,  holding  the  while  his  dying  child  to 
his  bosom.  For,  little  Allie  was  dying.  An  hour 
later,  and  her  sweet  baby-form  lay  cold  and  still  in 
Mrs.  Hamer’s  chamber  ! 

As  Mr.  Day  approached  the  house,  he  found  Mrs. 
Hamer  standing,  terror-stmck,  at  the  gate.  She  was 
so  intently  looldng  for  Frank’s  retmm  from  that  mad 
ride,  that  she  did  not  at  first  see  who  was  coming,  or 
notice  what  he  held  in  his  arms.  When  at  length  she 
became  conscious  that  he  bore  little  Allie,  bleeding  and 
senseless,  a  piercing  cry  bimst  from  her  lips,  and  she 
fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  The  servants,  alarmed  by 
her  shriek,  rushed  to  the  spot,  to  find  their  mistress 
insensible,  and  Mr.  Day  bending  over  her,  with  his 
little  one  still  pressed  to  his  heart.  Hurrying  to  the 
house,  and  reaching  it  before  the’servants,  who  bore 
Mrs.  Hamer  in  their  arms,  he  sat  down  with  the  child 
upon  his  knees,  and  begged  in  piteous  terms  that  a 
a  surgeon  might  be  instantly  sent  for. 

“Fly  as  for  your  life,  or  my  child  will  die  !”  he 
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exclaimed  to  the  seiTant  man,  who  needed  no  second 
bidding  to  quicken  his  steps  on  the  sad  errand.  It 
was  all  too  late.  Before  the  doctor  could  reach  Fair- 
held,  little  AUie  had  ceased  to  breathe,  without  one 
look  of  recognition  at  the  fond  father  who  gazed  at 
her  in  speechless  agony. 

From  the  examination  made  by  the  surgeon,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  her  death  was  the  result  of  terror,  more 
than  of  any  fatal  hurt.  There  were  deep  bruises  on 
the  lovely  little  head,  evidently  from  contact  with  the 
road,  as  she  was  dragged  along.  But  it  was  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  decided  opinion  that  these  were  not  sufficient  to 
have  produced  death. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Hamer  had  slowly  revived.  Her 
first  inquiry  was  about  Frank,  though  a  dreadful  fear 
for  the  child  was  in  her  heart.  He  had  not  yet  reached 
home  she  was  told,  but  the  groom  had  gone  in  search 
of  him,  and  the  doctor  had  followed  as  soon  as  he  had 
attended  to  Alhe.  With  a  trembling  tongue  she  then 
asked, — 

“  Is  Mr.  Day  still  here — and  is  dear  little  Allie  much 
hurt!” 

The  servant  to  whom  she  spoke  covered  her  face 
and  began  to  weep  convulsively.  There  was  not  one 
in  the  house  but  loved  the  child. 

“  Oh,  this  is  too  dreadful !”  cried  the  terror  stricken 
lady.  “  Only  say  she  is  alive  !  that  she  has  not  been 
killed  by  Frankwho  loved  her  so;  in  mercy  tell  me  this!” 
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Still  the  maid  spoke  not,  but  sobbed  deeply,  and 
Mrs.  Hamer  conld  no  longer  doubt  the  terrible  truth. 
She  was  startled  amid  the  dreadful  thoughts  that  over¬ 
whelmed  her,  by  the  sound  of  the  horse’s  feet,  and  she 
tottered  to  the  window  in  time  to  see  Frank  approach 
leaning  on  the  doctor’s  arm,  and  followed  by  the  groom 
holding  Flash  by  the  bridle.  Alas !  he  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  anything  that  had  occurred.  He  was 
greatly  intoxicated  when  he  set  out  on  the  ride,  and 
was  still  unable  fully  to  comprehend  the  horror  of  his 
position.  They  told  him  little  Allie  was  dreadfully 
hurt  through  his  folly,  but  he  only  gazed  in  stupid 
wonder.  Then  they  told  him  she  was  dead  ;  but  no^ 
thing  seemed  sufficient  to  arouse  him  till  he  was  led 
into  the  room  where  Mr.  Day  sat  with  the  dead  child 
in  his  arms.  That  sight,  like  an  electric  shock,  restored 
him  to  consciousness.  He  knew  it  all  now,  and  re* 
morse  and  horror  were  blended  in  his  looks  as  he  stood 
with  bent  head  before  the  agonized  father,  who  did  not 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  slayer  of  his  child.  Ho  word  was 
spoken :  none  was  needed,  for  now  the  whole  dreadful 
truth  was  fully  before  the  mind  of  the  wretched  Frank. 
He  drew  near  to  Mr.  Day,  knelt  down  and  gave  one 
long  look  at  the  sweet  baby-face,  as  if  to  assure  him¬ 
self  that  there  was  no  hope,  then  with  a  groan  of 
unutterable  anguish,  hastened  from  the  room. 

In  Mrs.  Hamer’s  chamber  there  was  a  pretty  cot, 
hung  with  white  cmdains,  in  which  Allie  had  slept 
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when,  on  her  visits  to  Fairfield,  she  had  sometimes 
stayed  the  night.  On  this  bed  the  servants  tenderly 
laid  the  little  form  of  Allie,  and  covered  it  with  snow- 
white  sheets. 

Laura  was  spending  the  fatal  day  with  Maiy  and 
me  at  “  The  Cottage.”  We  three  young  folks  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  quiet  chat  in  the  garden  when  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Fairfield  wfith  the  dreadful  news  of  all 
that  had  occurred. 

I  pass  over  the  scenes  of  distress,  of  misery,  that 
followed  at  Fairfield,  and  at  our  little  home,  as  well  as 
at  “  The  Hall.  ’  ’  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  picture 
the  agony  of  Allie’s  mother.  Upon  her  soitow,  for 
many  weeks,  we  did  not  venture  to  intrude,  feeling  that 
we  had  no  consolation  to  offer.  But  in  Mary’s  sor¬ 
row  there  was  a  bitterness  which  even  the  mother  did 
not  know.  That  this  blow  should  have  fallen  upon 
friends  so  dear,  so  good,  from  the  hand  of  her  once- 
loved  Frank  ;  that  through  the  evil  against  which  she 
had  faithfully  warned  him  this  crushing  sorrow  had 
come  upon  them,  seemed  almost  too  much  to  bear. 
She  even  felt  as  if  she  had  a  share  in  the  'svrong  and 
the  madness  that  had  tom  from  the  arms  of  the 
devoted  father  the  dear  one  that  had  so  fondly  nestled 
there. 

To  deepen  the  distress  in  which  all  were  plunged, 
there  was  an  inquest  held,  and  Frank  was,  of  course, 
summoned  for  examination.  It  was,  however,  quickly 
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over,  the  evidence  being  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that 
he  had  none  but  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the 
child.  The  fact  that  he  was  intoxicated  prevented  his 
being  considered  accountable  for  the  result  of  his 
actions !  This  is  not  often  allowed  in  the  present  day 
to  stand  as  an  excuse  in  our  courts  of  justice.  Had 
Trank  been  brought  up  now  on  such  a  charge,  he 
would  probably  have  been  committed  for  manslaughter. 

Of  him  we  saw  nothing,  and  heard  but  little,  for 
several  weeks  after.  His  mother  seemed  utterly  pros¬ 
trated  by  the  event — more  terrible  to  her  than  even  to 
the  bereaved  parents.  Laura  told  us  that  Frank  often 
shut  himself  in  his  room  for  days  together,  and  took 
his  meals  alone;  and  that  Mrs.  Hamer,  though  she 
tried  to  take  her  usual  place,  was  too  ill  both  in  mind 
and  body  to  see  any  one  but  her  daughter. 

And  thus  the  weary  days  dragged  on,  till,  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  we  one  day  received  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Day,  desu-ing  that  Mary  and  I  would  call 
and  see  her;  for  hitherto  we  had  restricted  ourselves 
to  inquiries  after  her  health  through  our  servant-maid; 
fearing  to  go,  lest  we  should  but  aggravate  her  dis¬ 
tress  by  our  presence.  Poor  Mary,  especially,  slrrank 
from  the  thought  of  seeing  her,  but  she  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  her  request,  and  resolved  at  once  that,  however 
painful  it  might  be,  she  would  accompany  me  to  the 
Hall. 

Ah,  how  the  patient  Christian  spirit  shone  through 
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the  sore  grief  of  the  mother  !  Her  first  words  were, 
after  folding  her  young  friend  in  a  loving  embrace  : — 

“  Mary,  I  know  how  you  will  have  suffered  under 
this  heavy  trial,  and  I  wanted  to  comfort  you,  if  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  conviction  I  feel  that  good  will  come, 
even  out  of  this.” 

The  poor  mother  !  True  to  her  character,  she  was 
trying  to  hope  that  the  death  of  her  child  might  be  the 
means  of  moral  restoration  to  the  erring  one  whose  sin 
had  caused  it ! 

Many  more  kinds  words  she  added ;  “so  like  herself,” 
Mary  said,  as  we  walked  home,  “  ever  looking  at  the 
bright  side  of  things,  even  at  a  time  like  this.” 

“And  don’t  you  think  it’s  likely  to  be  as  Mrs.  Day 
hopes  ?”  I  ventured  to  ask. 

“  I  wish  there  was  but  the  slightest  reason  to  think 
so,”  she  replied.  “  I  could  not  ungratefully  repel  Mrs. 
Day’s  kind  thoughts  about  me  in  the  midst  of  her  own 

trouble ;  but - ’’  and  the  tears  she  had  restrained  in 

the  presence  of  Mrs.  Day,  fell  fast  as  she  spoke,  “  I 
have  not  the  least  hope,  Fanny.” 

“But,”  I  urged,  “did  not  Laura  say,  when  you  last 
gaw  her,  that  he  now  restricted  liimself  to  a  very  small 
quantity  daily,  and  that  she  hoped  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  relinquishing  it  altogether  ?” 

“  Poor  Frank  !”  Mary  answered.  “  He  still  deludes 
himself  with  the  belief  that  he  may  use  the  evil  thing 

moderately.  Even  tins  dreadful  lesson  has  not  sufficed 
T 
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to  convince  him  that  abstinence  is  the  only  conrse  for 
him,  or  he  would  never,  never  have  tasted  it  again. 
I  know”  she  continued  pityingly,  “his  naturally  kind 
heart  must  have  been  well-nigh  broken  by  little  Allie’s 
death.  He  loved  the  child  dearly,  and  it’s  a  terrible 
thing  to  feel  that  his  was  the  hand  that  laid  her  low. 
Oh,  if  this  did  not  cause  him  to  dash  the  destroyer 
from  his  lips,  and  to  vow  solemnly  that  he  would 
never,  through  his  whole  life,  taste  or  handle  it  again, 
what  hope  can  there  be  now?” 

If  any  hope  of  Frank’s  restoration  had  hitherto 
flickered  in  Mary’s  breast,  it  was  from  that  time  extin¬ 
guished  for  ever.  I  was  silent,  for  I  felt  she  spoke 
too  truly;  but,  as  I  looked  on  the  deep  sadness,  almost 
despair,  that  clouded  her  sweet  face,  I  confess  I  could 
hardly  sympathise  with  the  pity  she  expressed  for  him 
who  had  caused  such  misery.  I  could  at  that  moment 
much  more  readily  have  exclaimed,  “  Cruel,  wicked- 
man  !j”  than  have  echoed  her  pitying  words,  “  Poor 
Frank  !  ” 

Very  soon,  surprisingly  soon,  Mary’s  forebodings 
were  re;iliscd.  i  gain  we  heard  with  grief,  that  was 
fast  turning,  in  my  case,  to  disgust,  that  he  had  given 
way,  had  returned  to  his  worst  excesses,  with  the  only 
qualifying  fact,  that  they  were  mostly  carried  on  at 
heme.  His  patient,  spirow-stricken  mother,  and  the 
sister  whose  love  he  had  never  really  won,  shared  his 
pilvacy.  We  saw  little  of  them  elsewhere,  and  we 
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ielt  that  our  presence  could  not  be  Avelcome  at  Fairheld. 
Only  William  continued  his  visits ;  but  the  household 
sorrow,  intensified  daily  through  the  rapid  failure  of 
Mrs.  Hamer’s  health,  prevented  his  indulging  any 
prospect  of  immediate  union  with  his  beloved 
Laura. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
time’s  changes. 

For  tliougli  we  sleep,  or  wake,  or  roam,  or  ride. 

Aye,  fleeth  the  time ;  it  will  no  man  abide. 

Chahcee. 

Life  is  at  most  a  meeting  and  a  parting ; 

A  glimpse  into  the  world  of  Might-have-been. 

Gerald  Massey. 

3  MUST  pass  quickly  over  the  next  five  years,  briefly 
recording  the  events  that  marked  their  flight  in 
our  little  circle. 

Fu’st  then,  not  many  months  after  Allie’s  death, 
Laura  and  Frank  became  motherless.  Mrs.  Hamer 
never  recovered  the  shock  of  that  dreadful  event,  and 
though  her  last  days  were  cheered  by  the  fondest  love 
and  most  constant  attention  from  her  daughter,  it  was 
too  evident  that  her  life  had  been  shortened  by  the 
bitter  disappointment  and  anguish  she  had  suffered  on 
Frank’s  account.  Her  death  aroused  him  once  again 
from  the  state  of  gloomy  sottishness  in  which  he — the 
once  noble  and  happy  Frank  Hamer — was  now  almost 
constantly  plunged.  For  a  short  time,  he  filled,  with 
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something  like  credit  to  himself  and  comfort  to  his 
sister,  the  olRce  of  head  of  the  house,  and  Laura  began 
to  hope  that  what  the  pleadings  of  his  mother  in  her 
lifetime  had  been  insufficient  to  effect,  would  be 
brought  about  by  her  premature  death.  That  he  felt 
her  loss  keenly,  and  mourned  over  his  own  infatuation, 
that  had  caused  her  such  bitter  sorrow,  afforded,  as 
Laura  thought,  some  ground  at  least  for  hope;  and- 
helped  her  to  bear  up  under  the  bereavement,  which 
was,  after  all,  far  greater  to  her  than  to  Frank. 

The  communion  of  grief,  also,  had  the  effect  of 
opening  their  hearts  to  one  another.  Hitherto  they 
liad  scarcely  been  like  brother  and  sister;  there  had 
seemed  to  be  a  cloud  between  them,  that  prevented  all 
familiar  and  loving  intercourse.  But,  now  that  his 
best  friend  was  gone,  Frank  put  his  sister  in  her  place, 
and  in  his  subdued  slate  of  mind,  he  begged  Laura  to 
take  him  under  her  care,  and  to  watch  over  and  re¬ 
strain  him,  as  his  mother  would  have  done.  For  in 
truth,  he  had  begun  to  lose  confidence  in  himself,  and. 
to  feel  that  he  was  only  held  back  from  infamy  and 
ruin,  by  having  another  to  warn  and  guide  him. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  so  long,  that  all  but  Mary 
began  to  regard  him  as  a  repentant  and  reformed  man. 
.Repentant,  he  certainly  was,  and  Mary  would  joyfully 
have  regarded  the  change,  but  for  that  one  fatal  dravv'- 
back — the  continuance  of  the  use  of  stimulants. 
Moderately,  even  sparingly,  for  some  months  Frank 
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partook  of  the  enemy,  the  undermining  foe  that  had  so 
often  betrayed  him.  And  it  was  by  almost  impercep¬ 
tible  degrees  that  its  old  power  re-asserted  itself  once 
more.  But,  it  did  regain  its  power,  if  slowly  not  the 
less  surely,  and  Laura’s  new-born  joy  was  blighted  in 
the  bud. 

All  this  time  Harry  Mills  had  been  growing  in  the 
esteem  of  his  best  Mends.  Ever  pleasant-tempered, 
and  overflowing  with  kindness,  if  also  with  mischief 
and  fun,  he  had  been  admired  even  where  he  was  not 
beloved.  But  a  marked  change  had  come  over  him. 
His  levity  had  given  way  to  a  more  equal  and  contin¬ 
uous  cheerfulness,  and  though  actively  engaged  in  a 
profession,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  good  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  those  around  him,  and  his  father  rejoiced  over 
him  as  the  comfort  of  his  declining  years.  His  society 
was  now  sought  by  many,  who  had  formerly  regarded  him 
as  wild  and  dangerous ;  and  Mrs.  Hamer,  for  somm 
time  before  her  death,  had  looked  upon  him  as  one,  who 
so  far  from  encouraging  Frank  in  his  wrong-doing, 
would  be  likely  rather  to  deter  him  from  evil,  and 
strengthen  him  in  good.  But  Frank,  as  I  have  said, 
regarded  Harry  with  jealousy,  and  shunned  his  society 
for  this  fancied  cause.  I  say  fancied,  because,  though 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  passion  Harry  felt  for 
Mary,  we  all  knew  his  love  was  utterly  hopeless. 

Twelve-months  passed  away  after  Mrs.  Hamer’s 
death,  before  William  Lister  ventured  to  claim  the 
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falfilmeat  of  Laura’s  promise.  Her  mother  had  blessed 
their  union  in  her  last  moment^  and  now  Laura  felt 
she  had  only  her  own  and  William’s  happiness  to 
consult.  Had  Frank  continued  his  better  course,  and 
been  still  as  a  brother  to  her,  she  Avould  have  referred 
the  matter  in  some  measure  to  him.  As  it  was,  she 
simply  announced  it  to  him,  when  the  time  for  the 
mamaire  was  about  to  be  fixed.  The  manner  in  which 
•he  received  the  news,  first  startled,  then  distressed 
her. 

“  And  you  will  leave  me  to  my  wretched  fate, 
Laura,”  he  said,  with  a  look  in  which  misery  and  a 
strano-e  wild  gleam  of  excitement  seemed  to  contend 
with  each  other. 

“  Dear  Frank,  I  cannot  control  your  fate  by  remain¬ 
ing  with  you,”  Laura  replied.  “  Have  I  not  tried 
many  months  what  my  presence  and  influence  would  do 
and  have  you  not  disappointed  the  hope  you  at  first 
gave  me  ?  Are  you  not  fast  becoming  even  worse  than 
you  were  before  our  mother's  death  ?” 

“  And  who  is  to  blame  for  it  ?”  he  asked  bitterly. 

‘‘  Who  is  to  blame,  Frank  ?  Surely  that  is  easily 
answered  ;  who  can  be  to  blame  but  yourself  ?” 

Laura  regarded  bim  with  undisguised  astonishment 
when  he  answered — 

“  Mary  Lister  is  to  blame,  I  tell  you,  far  more  than 
I  am.  Had  she  but  listened  to  me  long  ago,  aye,  before 
little  Allie’s  death,  I  should  not  have  been  as  I  am 
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now.  Laura !  A  ^ood  wife  would  haye  saved 
me  !” 

Laura  could  only  exclaim,  “  Frank  !” 

He  gave  her  time  to  say  no  more.  Eising  from  his 
seat  he  came  close  to  her,  and  peering  into  her  face 
with  a  look  that  made  her  shudder,  he  said,  in  a  fierce 
Avhisper, — 

“  And  a  wife  shall  save  me  yet !  I  will  he  married 
on  the  same  day  with  you,  Laura  !”, 

“  Oh,”  thought  the  poor  girl,  “  how  like  to  madness 
is  intoxication!”  for  she  concluded  at  first  that  Frank 
was  drunk.  It  was  not  so  now”,  however.  He  kneiv 
what  he  said,  and  had  some  ground  for  the  resolution 
he  had  so  suddenly  declared. 

Some  nine  or  ten  months  before,  Harry  Mill’s  sister, 
Ellen,  had  returned  from  boarding-school,  with  her 
education  “finished”  as  the  saying  is.  She  was  a  very 
liretty,  fragile-looking  girl  of  eighteen,  of  a  yielding 
temper  and  gentle  manners.  It  was  during  the  time 
that  Frank’s  better  side  was  uppermost,  when  Laura 
had  tried  to  make  home  pleasant  to  him  by  bringing 
some  young  people  often  together  there,  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Ellen  commenced.  It  now  flashed 
across  Laura’s  mind  that  Frank  had  been  very  attentive 
to  the  fair  girl,  who,  with  her  brother  Harry,  had  helped 
to  enliven  many  an  evening  at  Fairfleld.  She  -did  not 
know  that  Frank’s  still  handsome  person  and  evident 
admiration  had  made  a  far  deeper  impression  on  that 
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young  girl’s  heart  than  it  was  possible  for  any  woman 
ever  again  to  produce  upon  his.  To  say  that  he  loved 
Ellen  Mills  would  not  be  true.  His  first  love,  his  love 
of  many  years  growth,  had  been  given  to  Mary  Lister, 
and,  though  mingled  with  bitterness,  that  love  still 
dwelt  in  his  soul.  But,  mortified  by  her  firmness  in 
relinquishing  all  claims  upon  him ;  stung  by  the  seem¬ 
ing  indifference  with  which  she  regarded  all  his  tempo¬ 
rary  reformations,  and  trying  to  convince  himself  that 
Han-y  had  supplanted  him  in  her  affections,  he  was  led 
by  degrees  to  entertain  the  thought  of  marrying  another. 
Miss  Mills  had  sufficient  personal  beauty  to  gain  his 
admiration  ;  and,  just  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
school,  and  full  of  the  romantic  feelings  which  most 
girls  of  her  age  indulge,  she  was  readily  won  by  his 
attractive  person  and  seeming  devotion,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  by  no  means  despised  the  prospect  of 
I^ecoming  the  future  mistress  of  Fairfield. 

“  You  have  nothing  against  Miss  Mills,  I  suppose, 
Laui’a  ?”  Frank  asked,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  a  reply 
to  his  announcement. 

“  You  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise,  Frank,”  Laura 
answered,  “  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  to  say.” 

“  You  can,  at  least,  give  me  your  opinion  of  Ellen,” 
he  returned  in  a  tone  of  decision. 

“  She  is  a  nice  gentle  girl,  Frank  but  as  to  her  fitness 
to  be  your  wife - ” 

“  You  are  doubtful,  it  seems,  Laura.  Well,  it  shall 
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be  tried  at  all  events.  Thank  goodness  I  am  my  own. 
master,  and  I  have  no  fear  but  I  shall  gain  her  father’s 
consent.” 

“May  I  ask  you  one  question?”  said  Laura,  earnestly. 

“  A  dozen  if  you  wish,  Laura.” 

“Do  you  really  love  Ellen  Mills?” 

“  As  much  aS’  I  ever  shall  love  any  woman  again.” 

“  And  have  you  no  pity  for  the  sweet  girl  whom  you 
would  thus  sacrifice,  Frank  ?” 

“  Sacrifice  !”  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing  with 
anger,  “I  assure  you  she’s  very  far  from  regarding  her¬ 
self  as  a  victim  !  You  shall  see,  aye,  all  who  are 
interested  shall  see  that  I  can  make  a  good  husband 
yet.” 

The  emphasis  he  laid  upon  the  word  “  all,”  was  not 
lost  upon  Laura,  she  perfectly  understood  to  whom  he 
referred. 

“  When  the  day  is  fixed  for  your  marriage,  Laura,” 
he  added  in  a  subdued  tone,  “  let  me  know  at  once ;  and 
the  sooner  it  is,  the  better.  I  don’t  mean  to  be  left  in 
a  bachelor’s  home,  I  can  tell  you,” 

Laura  made  no  reply.  Her  feelings  were  of  so 
mingled  a  nature,  that  she  could  hardly  have  defined 
them  herself.  Shocked  at  her  brother’s  precipitancy  in 
so  momentous  a  matter,  fearing  for  the  future  lot  of  the 
intended  bride,  she  yet  could  not  altogether  repress  a 
feelhrg  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  her  own  relief 
from  responsibility.” 
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Seeing  that  she  was  not  disposed  to  say  more,  Frank 
had  left  the  room,  and,  for  a  time,  she  sat  absorbed  in 
thoughts  both  painful  and  pleasing.  These  were  at 
length  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  William  Lister, 
to  whom,  of  course,  she  related  all  that  had  passed 
He  was  less  surprised  than  she  expected.  He  had  long- 
felt  that  Mary’s  decision  had  effected  its  object,  and 
that  Frank  had  given  up  all  hope  of  her. 

“  And  is  it  not  better,  dearest,’’  he  said,  “that  Franlc 
should  make  trial  of  new  motives  and  objects  in 
life  ?” 

“Perhaps  it  may  be  for  the  best,”  Laura  answered, 
“at  any  rate  we  will  hope  so.  But  Mary,  dear  William 
— how  wdll  she  take  it  ?” 

“  Mary  would  not  wish  her  rejection  of  Frank  to 
prevent  his  union  with  another.  Her  fear  will  be  for 
the  happiness  of  those  connected  with  him  in  the  future. 
What  other  emotions  the  news  may  excite  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  known  only  to  herself.” 

That  very  evening  the  marriage-day  was  fixed  for 
the  following  month. 

All  this  Laura  told  me  the  next  day,  having  sent  for 
me  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  her. 

“And  now,  Fanny,”  she  said,  while  the  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  “will  you  tell  dear  Mary  all  about  it  in  your 
own  kind  way,  and  ask  her  if  she  will  be  my  chief  brides¬ 
maid.  Will  she  do  this,  think  you  ?” 

“  T  have  no  doubt  she  will  consent,”  I  answered. 
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“depend  upon  it  the  worst  is  past  with  Mary  as  regards 
Frank.” 

“Ah,  Fanny,  how  different  eTerything  would  have 
been  if  Frank  had  never - ” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  mentally  adding  the  words  she 
could  not  utter,  while  my  heart  swelled  at  the  thought 
of  Mary’s  sad  lot ;  “  the  double  marriage  would  then 
have  been  a  happy  one  indeed.  But  Ave  are  not  to  have 
all  as  we  could  wish  in  tliis  passing  world,  dear 
Laura.” 

“  You  will  be  Mary’s  companion  if  she  consents  to  be 
bridesmaid,  Fanny  ?  I  don’t  wish  to  have  more  than 
two.” 

“  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  love,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  be  made  useful  in  any  way  you  need.” 

And  so  Ave  parted.  Laura  to  consider  her  own,  and 
to  consult  her  brother  as  to  his  arrangements,  and  I  to 
acquaint  my  beloved  Mary  with  the  contemplated 
changes. 

She  looked  so  sadly  serene  that  afternoon  when  1 
returned  from  Fairfield,  that  I  almost  felt  it  like  a  sin 
to  disturb  her.  Amid  all  her  sorrows  Mary  enjoyed  a 
deep  peace  with  which  the  world  could  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  the  joy  that  never  fails  in  time  of  need. 

She  saw  at  once  that  I  had  something  of  moment  to 
tell,  and  I  think  my  look  must  have  been  troubled,  for 
laying  aside  her  seAving,  she  embraced  me  tenderly  and 
said, — 
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“  What  is  it,  dearest  ?  Some  new  sorrow  for  Laura, 
or  the  old  one,  perhaps,  still  growing  worse  ?” 

I  told  her  all ;  she  sitting  with  her  arm  around  me 
and  her  head  upon  my  shoulder.  I  would  not,  ifl  could, 
have  seen  the  workings  of  her  speaking  face.  There 
was  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice  as  she  said,  when  I  had 
finished, — 

“  Don’t  suppose  dear  Fanny,  that  I  shall  be  distressed 
by  it.  And  if  my  best  wishes  can  add  to  his  happiness 
you  know  how  earnestly  they  will  be  given.” 

His  happiness  !  Yes ;  for  the  moment  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  even  her  brother  and  Laura,  as  well  as  the  gentle 
Ellen.  But  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  resumed — 

“  I’m  so  glad  about  William  and  Laura.  She’ll  be  a 
very  dear  sister  to  me.  And  yon,  Fanny,”  she  conti¬ 
nued  lovingly,  “  you  will  be  more  precious  than  ever 
when  William  has  left  us.  We  must  be  true  sisters 
now.  I  should  be  desolate  indeed  without  you.” 

I  need  not  say  how  I  responded  to  these  loving  words. 
I  felt  that  we  were  truly  all  the  world  to  each  other. 

The  weddings  were  celebrated  at  the  appointed  time. 
From  Frank’s  position  and  wealth,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  Mr.  Mill’s  approval  of  the  match :  and  his 
girlish  bride,  little  aware  of  his  previous  excesses,  and 
seeing  him  only  under  the  restraint  he  sometimes  still 
imposed  on  himself,  took  little  thought  for  the  future. 

It  was  a  quiet,  rather  formal  party  that  assembled 
on  the  occasion.  Ellen  had  three  of  her  school- 
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fellows  as  bridesmaids,  with  her  brother  Hany  and  two 
of  his  friends  for  then'  companions.  Mary  and  myself 
were  escorted  by  two  of  Wilham’s  friends,  whose 
agreeable  conversation  served,  at  least,  to  keep  sadness 
at  a  distance.  After  the  departm’e  of  the  newly  married 
pairs,  we  amused  one  another  as  best  we  might  till  the 
welcome  time  for  separation.  Gladly,  indeed,  Mary 
and  I  sought  our  home,  now  ours  exclusively.  She  had 
borne  the  day  well,  but  the  feelings  she  had  restrained 
in  the  presence  of  others,  overcame  her  at  last,  and 
murmuring  “  May  they  all  be  very  happy  !”  she  gave 
way  to  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping. 

But  the  next  day  found  her  fully  engaged  with  her 
usual  duties. 

“  There’s  nothing  like  work,  Fanny,”  she  said,  as  she 
set  out  for  school.  “  ISTothing  like  work  to  help  us  tlii’ough 
care  and  sorrow.  With  no  necessity  upon  me  for  exer¬ 
tion  now,  I  should  be  very  wretched,  but  constant 
employment  bears  me  bravely  along.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NELLY. 

13ut  there  are  murders  which  the  human  eye 
Cannot  detect, — which  human  laws  defy ; 

The  savage  murders  with  a  single  blow  ; 

Murders  like  this  are  secret  and  are  slow. 

CeAbbe. 

FEW  days  after  the  weddings,  circumstances 
came  to  onr  knowledge  in  connection  with  others 
who  are  named  in  my  story,  which  greatly  tended  to 
distract  Mary’s  thoughts  from  her  own  griefs. 

She  was  passing  along  the  street,  one  afternoon, 
when  she  heard  her  oivn  name  called,  in  no  gentle 
tones.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  she  perceived 
a  Avorking-man  whom  she  soon  recognised  as  the  hus¬ 
band  of  poor  Xelly. 

“Miss  Lister,  wad  ye  .just  step  on  to  see  my  Avife? 
Shoo’s  varry  badly  indeed,  and  shoo’d  be  fain  to  see  ye.” 

This  was  shouted  across  the  street,  and  it  was  too 
evident  that  the  speaker  was,  what  he  perhaps  Avonld 
have  called  “  fresh.’’  Had  this  not  have  been  the 
case,  “  Thomas”  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  address¬ 
ing  the  Queen  herself  in  this  familiar  way,  as  Miss 
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Lister,  whom  he  always  took  care  to  ayoid  when  she 
visited  his  wife,  fearing  her  gentle,  but  to  the  poor 
drunkard,  terrible  reproofs. 

Not  wishing  to  attract  the  notice  of  passers-bv, 
Mary  merely  nodded  assent,  and  moved  quickly  on, 
followed,  however,  by  indistinct  sounds  from  Thomas, 
meant  to  express  thanks.  She  hastened  at  once  to  the 
miserable  room  that  was  all  poor  Nelly  could  now  call 
her  home.  Nelly  was  indeed  “badly.”  She  was  too 
ill  to  say  much ;  but  Mary  gathered  that  she  had  been 
confined  but  a  week,  when,  having  neither  food,  nor 
anyone  to  attend  to  her,  she  had  risen  from  bed  at 
night,  and  gone  in  search  of  her  husband,  who  was  in 
the  height  of  a  “  spree.”  As  might  be  expected,  she 
had  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  now  lay  moaning  and 
shivering  in  child-bed  fever.  Mary  had  not  been  there 
for  some  weeks  past,  and  as  she  glanced  with  an 
aching  heart  round  the  room,  she  was  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  grieved  to  see  that  it  was  almost  bare  of 
furniture. 

All  the  household  treasures  that  Nelly  had  been  so 
proud  of,  had  disappeared ;  her  nice  tea-trays,  chest  of 
diawers,  cosy  aim-chair,  and  many  other  things,  were 
gone.  There  was  little  more  than  the  bed,  a  common 
round  table,  and  a  couple  of  chairs  in  the  place.  Even 
her  china  tea-things.  Miss  Lister’s  present  on  the 
wedding  day,  Nelly  had  been  forced  to  part  with. 

For  bread.  Miss,  to  keep  us  from  staindng,”  said 
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poor  Nelly,  as  she  caught  and  understood  Mary’s 
inquiring  gaze. 

“Have  you  a  doctor,  Nelly?”  was  Mary’s  first 
question. 

“  Oh  yes.  Miss,  my  doctor  is  very  kind.  We  owe 
him  a  bill,  but  he  doesn’t  keep  away  for  that.” 

Mary  took  the  poor  little  babe  in  her  arms,  washed 
and  fed  it,  and  did  what  else  she  could  for  the  comfort 
of  Nelly.  She  was  about  leaving  in  search  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  with  whom  to  charge  the  care  of  Nelly  and  her 
babe,  when,  to  her  rehef,  the  doctor  entered.  Meeting 
him  in  the  door-way  she  inquired  the  real  extent  of  the 
danger,  which  she  felt  sure  the  poor  woman  was  in, 
and  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  had  little  hope  of  her 
recovery. 

“  It  was  a  mad  thing,”  he  said,  “for  her  to  do.  She 
left  her  bed  and  went  out  in  the  night  air,  after  that 
ivretched  husband  of  hers.  Her  death  will  surely  lie 
at  his  door.” 

“Oh,  is  there  no  hope,  sir?”  asked  Mary,  with 
anguish  in  her  expressive  face,  “  what  is  to  become  of 
the  poor  children  ?  ” 

“I  will  not  say  there’s  no  hope,”  said  the  kind 
doctor;  “I  assure  you  all  that  is  possible  shall  be 
done  on  my  part,  and  I  see  she  will  not  want  for  a 
friend  in  you.  It  is  but  an  hour  or  so  since  I  was 
here ;  let  us  see  if  there’s  any  change  for  the  better.” 

Poor  Nelly’s  flushed  face,  as  she  raised  her  glit- 
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tering  eyes  to  the  doctor,  said  little  in  her  favour,  and 
thanking  Mary  for  her  offer  to  find  a  nurse,  which  he 
said  was  an  absolute  necessity,  he  left  without  any 
more  encom’aging  words. 

By  dint  of  inquiry  from  house  to  house,  Mary  at  last 
found  a  woman  to  “look  after”  the  mother  and  child, 
and  when  she  had  seen  her  in  charge,  went  home  with 
a  sad  heart. 

Next  morning  she  returned  early,  hoping,  almost 
against  hope,  to  find  some  improvement.  To  her 
surprise  Thomas  was  watching  at  the  bedside  of  his 
wife,  who  appeared  now  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He 
was  weeping  bitterly — tears  come  readily  to  the  eyes 
of  the  drunkard — and  when  aware  of  Mary’s  presence, 
could  not  look  her  in  the  face. 

“Is  she  worse  ?”  asked  Mary  in  a  whisper. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Lister !  if  shoo  dies  what  must  I  do?” 
and  he  wrung  his  hands  in  frenzied  grief. 

“  Let  us  hope  better  things,  Thomas ;  it  would 
indeed  be  a  dreadful_thing  for  you.” 

“  To  be  t’ death  o’  sich  a  wife!”  he  exclaimed  in 
agony ;  “  I  can’t  bear  it !  I  can’t  bear  it !  ” 

Mary  could  scarcely  pity  him  in  his  grief,  real  as  it 
Avas.  But  she  forbore  all  reproaches,  and  finding  she 
could  be  of  no  present  use,  with  reiterated  charges  to 
the  nurse,  she  left  in  the  fear  that  she  had  seen  Nelly 
alive  for  the  last  time.  But  it  was  not  so.  Many  sad 
visits  Mary  paid,  but  at  length  a  favom’able  change 
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took  place,  and  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all, 
Nelly  slowly  recovered.  Her  husband,  who  had  been 
terribly  frightened  by  her  danger,  seemed  to  have 
turned  over  a  new-leaf  hi  earnest,  and  rapidly  made  uj) 
by  his  diligence  and  skill  the  losses  his  vice  had 
brought  upon  them.  Mary  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  securing  himself 
against  temptation  by  the  pledge — the  working-man’s 
safe-guard,  whatever  moderate  drinkers  may  say. 

“  Do  you  think  I  need  to  pledge  mysen  agean  that 
’at  nearly  cost  Nelly’s  life.  Miss  Lister  ?”  was 
Thomas’s  response  to  her  remonstrance.  “Nay,  I  got 
a  lesson  then  there’s  no  fear  o’  forgettin.” 

Nevertheless,  if  not  forgotten,  the  temble  lesson 
lost  its  power ;  and  Nelly  and  her  little  ones  were  once 
more  brought  to  misery  and  want,  by  the  intemperance 
of  her  husband. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  trace  their  sad  history  to  an 
end,  though  it  took  years  to  act  it  out.  Nelly,  ever 
ready  to  excuse  her  husband,  for,  “  he  had  no  other 
fault,  and  was  the  kindest  of  husbands,  when  he  was 
sober,”  strove  to  keep  want  from  the  door  by  going 
out  to  daily-work ;  thus  neglecting  her  children,  who 
were  left  to  the  neighbours,  or  the  street,  becoming 
depraved  in  body  and  mind.  Thomas  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  till  his  health  at  last  gave  way.  He  died, 
leaving  Nelly  to  struggle  for  a  livelihood  for  herself 
and  children ;  less  hard  to  gain  indeed,  though  the 
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poor  widow  never  owned  it,  when  the  destroyer  of  her 
peace,  and  the  waster  of  her  earnings,  was  gone  for 
ever.  Thus  ended  Nelly’s  visions  of  domestic  bliss, 
so  brightly  glowing  m  prospect  on  her  marriage-day. 
And  such  is  the  history  of  thousands,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  so  long  as  the  foe  of  all  true  happiness,  strong- 
drink,  is  tolerated  and  used. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOME  PLEASURES. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall ! 

,  COWPEE. 

This  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  enjoys, 

With  her  who  shares  his  pleasure  and  his  heard, 

Sweet  converse. 

Ibid. 

J^^RANK  HAMER  andhis  bride  spent  several  weeks 
on  their  wedding  tour,  William  and  Laura  Lister 
returned  after  a  fortnight’s  absence,  to  enter  their  new 
home,  a  small  but  very  pretty  mansion — a  villa  perhaps 
it  would  be  called  in  these  days — not  more  than  an 
easy  walk’s  distance  from  “  The  Cottage.” 

It  was  a  pleasant  time  with  us,  when  Mary  and  1, 
after  spending  our  leisure  for  days  before,  in  adding 
various  decorations  and  elegancies  to  Laura’s  pretty 
rooms,  received  the  “happy  pair”  in  their  new-abode. 
It  was  no  mere  conventional  term,  the  phrase  I  have 
here  used,  as  applied  to  them  !  They  were  truly  a 
happy  pah'.  Theirs  was  a  union  in  which  esteem  and 
honour  went  hand  in  hand  with  admiration  and  lov'e 
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equally  on  the  part  of  husband  and  wife.  They  were 
well  matched  in  mind  and  person,  and  a  long  acquain¬ 
tance  with  each  other’s  tastes  and  characters  had  but 
served  to  assimilate  them  more  completely. 

The  evening  of  their  return  passed  quickly  away. 
They  had  so  much  to  tell  us  about  their  journey,  and 
their  pleasant  sojourn  at  the  sea-side.  And  Laura 
found  so  much  to  praise  in  “dear  Mary’s”  handy- 
work,  everywhere  visible  to  greet  their  coming  home* 
They  had  letters  also  from  Frank,  to  which  Mary  lis¬ 
tened  with  real  composure.  They  were  but  common¬ 
place  epistles,  truly  coming  fi’om  a  bridegToom.  For 
,  all  that  appeared  in  them,  he  might  have  been  merely 
a  sight-seer  on  his  travels,  passing  rapidly  from  place 
to  place,  and  occasionally  referring  to  “  Ellen”  as  the 
companion  of  his  ronte.  But  in  truth  Mary  was  too 
thankful  for  the  happiness  of  the  brother  wdio  W'as  so 
■dear  to  her,  and  basked  too  gratefully  in  the  sweet  sun¬ 
shine  that  glowed  in  his  new-made  home,  to  let  the 
shadow  of  the  sorrow  that  dwelt  in  her  heart,  continually 
cloud  her  brow. 

“What  a  blessing,”  she  said  to  me  one  day  on 
returning  from  her  brother’s,  “that  one  can  rejoice  in 
the  bliss  of  others,  even  though  the  desires  of  our  own 
hearts  have  been  denied.” 

And  well  did  she  exemplify  the  power  of  such  a 
sentiment.  Still,  we  all  looked  forward,  with  some  fear 
for  Mary,  to  the  return  of  Frank  wdth  his  young  wife. 
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How  would  she  meet  them  ?  Would  she  be  able  to 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  joys,  and  to  hold  with 
them  the  frequent  intercourse  their  relationship  claimed  ? 

Ah,  we  had  yet  something  to  learn  of  her  unselfish 
nature,  or  we  should  not  for  a  moment  have  questioned 
as  to  the  course  she  Avould  pursue !  If  Frank  had 
separated  himself  from  her  by  his  former  conduct,  and 
had  now  placed  an  abidiug  barrier  between  herself  and 
him,  he  was  still  Laima’s  brother,  and  his  wife  bore 
now  a  name  that  would  ever  be  dear  to  her  heart. 
Putting,  therefore,  all  personal  feelings  aside,  she 
gTeeted  them,  on  their  return,  if  not  with  the  warmth 
of  affection  that  William  and  Laura  called  forth,  yet 
with  kind  interest  and  good  wishes  that  needed  no 
words  to  express  them,  so  legibly  were  they  written  in 
her  face.  And  the  girlish  bride,  who  had  seen  little  of 
Mary  before,  “  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once,”  as  she 
told  Laura  in  one  of  her  confidential  moments.  * 

“I  can’t  think,”  she  continued,  “why  Frank  forsook 
that  lovely  girl :  she  would  have  made  a  far  better  wife 
than  I.  For  brother  Harry  told  me,”  she  added, 
that  they  had  been  engaged  ever  so  long.” 

Laura  wisely  refrained  from  enlightening  Ellen  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  Mrs. 
Frank  questioned  her  husband  on  the  same  poiat,  it 
would  be  with  no  better  success. 

I  might  linger  over  the  pleasant  days  that  followed 
the  settlement  of  the  newly-wedded  pairs,  and  on  the 
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enjoyment  we  all  had  in  one  another’s  society.  I 
might  dwell  on  the  fact  that  for  some  twelve  months 
after,  all  seemed  to  go  on  at  Fairfield  almost  as  Frank’s 
best  friends  could  desire.  Ellen  was  very  earnest  in 
her  wish  to  be  a  good  wife,  and  taxed  Mary’s  leisure  to 
the  utmost  for  lessons  m  housekeeping,  marketing,  and 
the  management  of  servants.  And  Mary,  who  felt 
quite  matronly  beside  the  girlish  bride,  cheerfully  gave 
all  the  time  she  could  to  this  object.  She  spent  many 
hours  every  week  with  Ellen,  either  at  Fairfield,  or  by 
bringing  her  to  “  The  Cottage  and  very  thankful  she 
was  when  Ellen’s  childish  merriment  continued  to  give 
evidence  that  as  yet  no  bitter  disappointment  had 
overtaken  her.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  reseiwe  about 
Frank  in  Mary’s  presence,  even  with  his  wife,  that  made 
it  anything  but  enjoyment  to  visit  Fairfield  when  he 
was  at  home.  But  Ellen  clung  so  to  her,  and  mother¬ 
less  as  she  was,  seemed  so  dependant  upon  her  for 
guidance,  that  Mary  could  not  refuse  her  companion¬ 
ship.  Moreover,  she  was  wishful  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  resentment  in  reference  to  Frank’s  past 
conduct.  Her  desire  was  to  be  regarded  as  if  such 
things  had  never  been,  as  those  which,  nevertheless,  her 
soul  still  cherished  among  its  happiest  and  its  bitterest 
memories. 

One  morning,  Ellen  came  earlier  than  usual  to  “The 
Cottage,”  with  an  anxious  look  upon  her  face  that  quite 
startled  me.  I  saw  at  once,  however,  that  Mary  did 
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not  share  my  alarm,  and  I  waited  with  some  curiosity 
for  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

“  Dearest  Mary,”  Ellen  said  earnestly,  as  soon  as 
she  was  seated,  “  I  have  come  to  ask  you  one  question, 
and  very  much  of  my  happiuess  depends  upon  your 
answer.” 

I  rose  to  leave  the  room,  supposing  she  might  have 
something  to  say  intended  for  Mary’s  ear  alone. 

“Stay,  Miss  Lee,”  she  said.  “I  know  Mary  tells 
you  everything,  and  you  need’nt  go  away  now.” 

Mary  had  not  told  me  however  the  matter  implied 
in  the  inquiry  Ellen  had  come  to  make. 

“Is  there  no  hope,  dear  Mary,  for  my  poor 
brother  Harry?”  she  asked,  in  a  pleading  voice. 

Mary’s  face  flushed  crimson,  and  then  turned  pale ; 
but  her  tones  were  firm,  though  gentle,  as  she  said, — 

“  I  would  not  deeeive  Harry  for  a  moment,  dear 
Ellen ;  I  esteem  him  very  highly,  but  I  have  no  love 
to  give.” 

“  But,  darliug  Mary,  could  you  not — in  time,  you 
know  ? — Oh,  it  would  make  him  so  happy !  ” 

“  He  deserves  a  wife,  who  ivill  make  him  happy,” 
replied  Mary. 

“  And  you,  dearest,  are  the  one,  the  only  one  who 
can  do  this.” 

“  It  is  impossible,  Ellen.” 

“  May  we  not  at  least  hope  that  time  will  bring  a 
change,  Mary  ?  ” 
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“Never,  dear.  It  can  never  be.  And  my  only 
grief  about  it  is,  that  it  should  cause  him  or  you 
regret.” 

“  Well,  Mary,  I  shall  not  love  yon  less ;  but.  Oh,  it 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  yon  for  a  sister  !” 

She  rose  to  go,  with  tears  trembling  in  her  eyes. 

“  I  thou^t  I  would  just  run  up  before  Frank  came 
down  to  breakfast.  So  I  must  hasten  back  again. 
And  mind,”  she  added,  “  Harry  knows  nothing  of  my 
coming  on  such  an  errand.” 

“  I  was  sure  of  that  EUen,”  answered  Mary ;  and 
with  a  kuid  embrace  they  parted. 

“  I  should  have  told  you  to-day,  Eanny,”  Mary  said, 
when  Ellen  was  gone.  “  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
Harry  came.” 

A  tear  fell  as  she  spoke,  and  she  looked  weary,  as 
one  does  after  great  excitement. 

I  assured  her  of  my  perfect  sympathy,  and  that  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  result  of  Harry’s  propo¬ 
sal.  And  so  the  matter  ended,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  for  Mary  never  referred  to  it  again.  But 
I  afterwards  heard  of  one  result,  springing  out  of 
Harry’s  love  for  Mary,  which  gave  me  great  satisfaction; 
while  to  a  person  of  whom  I  have  had  no  occasion  to 
speak  for  some  time,  it  brought  only  mortification  and 
chagrin.  This  person  was  no  other  than  Frederick 
Kelly.  He  had  instigated  Harry  to  profess  an  interest 
in  the  question  of  temperance,  and  even  to  affect  total 
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abstinence  in  order  to  gain  Mary’s  favour.  In  the 
practice  of  abstinence,  Harry  had  persevered,  much 
to  Kelly’s  surprise,  even  to  the  present  time,  not  only 
when  in  Mary’s  society,  but  everyivhere  else.  And, 
when  after  his  rejection  by  her,  he  was  taunted  by  Kelly 
for  having  kept  up  the  pretence  so  long,  only  to  lose 
the  prize  at  last,  he  astonished  that  gentlemen  by 
declaring  that  he  had  for  many  months  been  sincere  in 
his  profession,  and  that  finding  it  advantageous  in  every 
way,  he  had  fully  resolved  to  be  a  teetotaller  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Kelly  gave  vent  to  expressions,  not  of  surprise  only, 
but  of  disgust  at  this  announcement. 

“  I  could  have  understood  it.  Mills,”  he  said,  “  if 
you  had  been  tied  to  a  teetotal  wife ;  but  to  become  a 
temperance  man  for  no  object  at  all,  is  too  absurd.” 

“  I  have  the  object  of  my  own  good  and  that  of 
others,”  replied  Harry.  “  I  have  lived  long  enough 
without  thought  of  anything  but  self-indulgence.  I 
certainly  owe  you  my  thanks,  Kelly,”  he  added,  with 
something  of  his  old  love  of  mischief  sparkling  in  his 
eye.  “  But  for  you,  I  believe,  I  should  never  have  tried 
it,  and  so  should  not  have  known  its  excellence.” 

Harry’s  subsequent  course,  so  long  as  I  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  him,  well  illustrated  the  principle  he  had  thus 
been  led  to  adopt.  It  was  years  before  he  forgot  his 
love  for  Mary  sufficiently  to  think  of  another.  When 
he  did  again  offer  his  affections,  it  was  to  one  who 
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fally  sympathised  with  him  in  his  views  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  and  who  rejoiced  to  help  him  in  diffusing 
the  doctrine  which  had,  Harry  always  declared,  kept 
him  from  many  evils,  and  led  him  into  much  that  was 
good. 

Kelly  shortly  afterwards  left  Hewburn,  followed,  as  1 
believe,  by  no  regTets,  for  he  had  made  no  real  Mends. 
And  some  there  were,  among  the  inhabitants,  who 
congratulated  themselves  that  so  dangerous  an  example 
as  that  of  a  “  well-seasoned”  druiker  like  Kelly  had 
disappeared  from  the  circle  of  young  men  atNewburn. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WOnKING  ■WHILE  IT  IS  DAY. 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers. 

Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure  ; 

What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 

Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 

Tennyson. 

The  moments  fly  on  lightning  wings, 

And  life’s  uncertain,  too ; 

We’ve  none  to  waste  on  foolish  things. 

There’s  work  enough  to  do. 

J.  Burbidge. 

^^^AURA  HAMER  had  entered  -with  heart  and  soul 
into  the  “teetotal  movement,”  as  it  had  begun  to  be 
commonly  called;  and,  as  Mrs.  Lister,  she  -was,  of  course 
equally  zealous  in  its  support,  she  found  a  most  con¬ 
genial  associate  in  Mary,  and,  together,  they  laboured 
among  the  more  degraded  part  of  the  Newbum  people, 
especially  among  the  young.  The  Youths’  Temperance 
Society  was  now  very  flourishing,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  powerful  ally.  The  children  gathered  at  the 
meetings  of  this  branch  of  the  association,  were,  many 
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of  them,  from  the  dregs  of  the  population ;  the  olf- 
spring  of  drimkards  and  idlers,  neglected,  untaught, 
and  ignorant  of  the  common  decencies  of  life.  So  much 
more  to  be  pitied,  and  rescued,  if  possible,  from  their 
■wretchedness.  At  least  thus  thought  Mary  and  Laura, 
and  they  "were  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  of  the  obstacles 
that  lay  in  their  way.  Aided  by  Mrs.  Bell,  and  a  few 
other  friends,  with  two  or  three  intelligent  working- 
men,  they  managed  the  weekly  gatherings  of  the 
children,  inducing  them  to  attend  and  bring  their  com¬ 
panions  to  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  sobriety.  To 
make  these  meetings  attractiye  and  orderly  was  a  great 
object  with  the  young  ladies,  and  to  further  this  end, 
the  proceedings  were  varied  by  singing,  in  which  the 
childi’en  were  readily  taught  to  join,  and  by  recitations 
from  the  boys,  generally,  of  course,  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  temperance.  There  was  one  warm-hearted 
young  man  in  Newburn  who  loved  the  children  quite 
as  much  as  he  loved  the  “good  cause,”  whose  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  training  of  the  young  voices  to  sing 
“  temperance  melodies”  was  beyond  all  praise. 

What  he  had  to  contend  with  and  overcome,  when 
the  rough  untutored  youngsters  Avere  first  taken  under 
nis  direction,  was  enough  to  have  wearied  the  patience 
and  exhausted  the  energy  of  any  one,  whose  heart  was 
not  fully  in  the  work,  and  earnest  in  the  desire  to  do 
good.  He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  delighted  in  singing, 
and  with  wonderful  tact  he  gained  the  attention  of  the 
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children,  and  stirred  the  dormant  spirit  of  emulation 
among  them.  Week  after  week,  sometimes  for  two  or 
three  evenings  in  succession,  he  met  them  for  practice, 
and  soon  had  so  much  command  over,  and  came  to  be 
so  loved  and  respected  by,  the  boys  and  girls,  that  it 
became  a  real  pleasure  to  try  their  utmost  to  please 
him.  He  continued  his  labours,  apparently  unwearied, 
and  deeply  interested  as  ever,  for  many  years,  without 
other  reward  than  the  children’s  improvement,  and  his 
O'wn  delight  in  the  work. 

Every  quarter  there  was  a  more  public  assembly,  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  children  being  invited  to 
attend.  On  these  occasions  their  best  efforts  were  put 
forth,  and  the  singing  of  this  youthful  temperance 
band  formed  a  great  attraction  to  the  elder  people.  The 
poor  inebriate  might  often  be  seen,  brought  by  his  sad- 
looking  wife,  to  have  a  sight  of  his  little  Sam  or  Polly, 
singing  among  the  rest ;  and  many  were  the  fathers 
rescued  from  the  sin  and  misery  of  drunkenness,  by 
these  simple  means.  The  mothers  were  there,  often 
•\vith  tears  of  hope  and  joy  on  their  cheeks,  and  not 
unfrequently,  some  rough-looking  man  would  brush 
away  the  big  drops  that  gathered  in  his  eyes,  as  the 
children’s  voices  poured  forth  some  such  simple  melody 
as  this : — 

Brightly  beams  the  morning 
O'er  a  night  of  sorrow, 

Lovely  is  the  dawning 
Of  a  happy  morrow. 
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Lo  !  the  temperance  banner 
Borne  aloft  we  see  ! 

We  will  help  it  onward, 

Young  though  we  be. 

Some  there  are  would  blame  us 
For  our  childish  zeal ; 

Others  that  would  shame  us 
Seeking  not  our  weal. 

Some  would  even  tempt  us 
From  our  pledge  to  flee  ; 

But  we’ve  learn’t  to  conquer 
Young  though  we  be. 

While  with  youth  we’re  glowing, 

^'orith,  and  health,  and  pleasure. 

May  we  not  be  sowing 
Seeds  of  future  treasure  ? 

Not  in  fruitless  follies 
Shall  our  time  be  pass’d, 

We  will  seek  the  Wisdom 
That  can  bless  at  last  1 

Then  there  would  he  a  short  “  speech  ”  from  some 
urchin  of  ten  or  twelve  years ;  not  very  fluent  perhaps, 
but  always  to  the  point. 

“Mister  Cheerman  an’  friends,”  he  would  say, 
looking  round,  first  on  a  little  fellow  dignified  by  the 
office  of  president,  and  then  upon  the  crowd  of  merrv 
lads  and  lasses,  who  listened  with  the  deepest  interest; — • 
“  I’m  Tarry  glad  to  see  so  mony  here  to  neet,  an’  I 
stand  up  to  tell  ye  all  ’at  I  am  a  reg’lar  teetotaller.” 
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(dreat  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  “  clogs,”) 
“  An’  what’s  betther  nor  all,  niah  fatther’s  turned 
teetotal,  an’  we’ve  a  happy  whoam  nah,  an’  plenty  to  ate. 
We  had’nt  alius;  there’s  no  hajjpy  whoams  where 
there’s  drinkin.”  (Cries  of  “no!  no!”)  “  I  nobbut 

wish  all  t’  drinkers  ud  cooin  an’  see  us  nah  !  Wi’  these 
few  remarks  I  mak’  way  for  t’  next  spaker.”  Immense 
cheering  follows,  and  the  little  chairman  announces 
that : — 

“  Maister  Henry  Jones,  and  Maister  William  Clegg, 
will  now  give  a  ‘  dilogue’  entitled  ‘Mothertion  and 
Total  Abstinence  cumpared.’  ’’(Clapping  and  stamping.) 

The  two  young  gentlemen  thus  introduced  come 
suddenly  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  having  extremely 
red  faces,  and  making  very  low  bows.  Placing  them¬ 
selves  opposite  to  each  other,  and  presenting  a  side 
view  of  their  persons  to  the  audience,  they  commence, 
in  a  piping  tone  of  voice,  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  something  like  the  following : — 

Moderation  Man. — “  Well,  friend  William,  it’s  long 
since  I  saw  you  last ;  where  do  you  hide  yourself?” 

Teetotaller. — “  I  don’t  hide  myself  at  all,  Henry.  If 
you’ll  call  at  my  house  almost  any  evening  in  the 
week,  you’ll  find  me  at  home.” 

Mod. — “  Well,  I  must  say  I’m  glad  to  get  away 
from  home.  What  pleasure  is  there  in  the  company  of 
a  scolding  wife  and  squalling  children  ?” 

Tee. — “Very  little  indeed,  I  should  think;  but  as  I 
w 
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happen  to  have  neither,  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
point.” 

Mod. — “  What  do  you  mean,  Will  ?’’ 

Tee. — “  I  mean  that  my  wife  never  scolds  since  I 
brought  home  my  wages,  instead  of  leaving  most  of 
them  at  the  public-house.  And  as  for  the  children,  as 
long  as  they  are  well  fed  and  cared  for,  they’re  more 
pleasure  than  plague.  Besides,  they  are  off  to  bed  in 
•  good  time,  and  wife  and  I  have  a  quiet  hoim  to  our¬ 
selves.  All  this,  Henry,  comes  out  of  the  money  that 
used  to  go  for  ale.” 

Mod. — “  It’s  all  fine  talking,  Will,  but  I  say  wAen  a 
man  has  to  work  hard  to  support  a  wife  and  half-a- 
dozen  baims,  he  needs  summut  to  strengthen  him.” 

Tee.' — “  So  think  I ;  and  for  that  reason  I  hold  it 
better  to  buy  beef  for  m;^  own  table  than  for  the 
publicans,  and  let  the  wife  and  children  share  it  with 
me.” 

Mod.' — “  Beef,  indeed !  It’s  precious  little  of  that  I 
think,  a  working-man  can  get  for  himself  now-a-days, 
let  alone  the  children.  It’s  very  well  if  they  can  get 
plenty  of  porridge.” 

Tee. — “  Will,  I  don’t  call  you  a  drunkard,  mind, — 
I  didn’t  call  myself  a  drunkard  in  days  gone  by,  but 
the  money  you  and  I  spent  in  drink,  which  I  believe  has 
no  nourishment  in  it  at  all,  would  have  supplied  our 
families  not  only  with  beef,  but  with  many  other  com^^ 
forts  which  they  had  to  go  without.” 
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And  so  the  dialogue  proceeded,  amid  hearty  laughs 
at  the  two  tiny  men  with  their  “  wives  and  families,” 
and  meny  cheers  at  the  sayings  of  the  teetotaller,  who 
of  com’se  had  always  the  best  of  the  argument. 

After  this,  another  song  would  be  called  for,  and 
some  little  Johnny  or  Billy  would  recite,  perhaps,  some 
shnple  verse-story  like  the  following,  which  was  then 
snug  with  great  effect. 

Sweetly  sang  a  little  maid  within  her  cottage  home  ; 

As  she  sang  a  smile  o’erspread  her  cheek  of  rosy  bloom  : 
Por  her  simple  song  was  one  her  heart  conld  understand. 
Gaily  went  the  maiden  forth  with  pitcher  in  her  hand, 
Singing — “  Water,  bright  water,  bountiful  and  free. 

Purer  than  the  sweetest  nectar,  is  the  drink  for  me.” 

“  Ale,”  she  sang,  “brings  care  and  woe  to  many  a  lowly  cot. 
They  who  love  it  cannot  know  contentment’s  happy  lot.” 

As  she  chanted  stiU  her  song,  she  reached  a  sparkling  rill. 
Kneeled  the  daisied  grass  among,  her  pitcher  there  to  fill ; 
Singing — “Water,  bright  water,  bountiful  and  free, 

Purer  than  the  sweetest  nectar,  is  the  drink  for  me.” 

Near  the  stream  a  care-worn  man  had  laid  him  down  to  rest. 
Many  a  weary  sigh  ascended  from  his  aching  breast. 

He  to  vile  intemperance  had  been  a  wretched  slave. 

Well  he  knew  his  course  must  lead  to  ruin  and  the  grave. 
But  he  heard  the  little  maiden  singing  in  her  glee. 

And  he  murmured  “  Oh  that  water,  had  sufficed  for  me  !  ” 

And  he  hearkened  to  the  maiden  singing  sweetly  still. 

As  she  tarried  for  her  pitcher  at  the  sparkling  rill. 
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“  0,”  she  sang,  “  sweet  stream,  how  oft  have  they  who 
slighted  thee, 

Found  that  wine  no  joy  could  bring — but  woe  and  misery. 
Healthful  water,  bright  water,  bountiful  and  free, 

Purer  than  the  sweetest  nectar,  shall  be  drink  for  me  !  ” 

Still  the  weary  drunkard  listened  to  that  gentle  child  ; — 

In  his  eye  a  soft  tear  glistened,  and  with  hope  he  smiled  ; 
Firm  resolve  arose  within  him  from  that  very  day, 

Ne’er  again  to  taste  the  poison  ; — and  he  went  his  way, 
Vowing,  “  Water,  bright  water,  bountiful  and  free, 

Friend  of  peace,  and  hope,  and  pleasure,  shall  be  drink 
for  me.” 

Other  songs  and  recitations  followed  in  quick 
succession,  neither  audience,  singers,  or  speakers  ever 
wearying  for  a  moment  till  the  time  for  closing  the 
meeting. 

I  believe  these  were  seasons  of  real  enjoyment  to 
Mary,  amidst  all  her  sorrows,  and  to  myself  they  were 
occasions  of  no  little  pleasure,  when  I  was  able  to  be 
present.  Of  the  benefits  resulting  from  these  and 
other  means,  used  by  my  beloved  friends,  for  the  spread 
of  true  temperance,  I  heard  much  more  than  I  can 
now  find  space  to  tell.  There  were  many,  very  many 
in  Newburn,  who  blessed  the  name  of  Mary  Listei’,  for 
the  happiness  she  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  into 
their  once  miserable  homes  ;  and  for  the  higher  and 
nobler  blessings  that  often  followed  in  the  train;  even 
such  as  led  many  a  wandering  soul  into  the  paths  which 
are  “pleasantness  and  peace,”  and  whose  end  is 
eternal  life. 
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To  Mary  these  labours  of  love  returned  a  rich 
reward  into  her  own  breast.  They  helped  her  to  bear 
patiently,  even  cheerfully,  the  great  sorrow  of  her  life. 
Her  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others  prevented 
even  that  sorrow  from  corroding  her  temper  or  mahmg 
life  miserable  to  her ;  and  she  daily  trod  the  path  of 
activity  and  usefulness,  if  without  the  motive  of  seek¬ 
ing  her  own  happiness,  yet  wdth  the  richest  result  to 
her  character  and  progress  in  all  that  is  good. 

About  this  time  the  Days  suddenly  left  Hewburn  to 
reside  in  one  of  our  larger  tomrs.  A  more  lucrative 
post  being  vacant  than  the  one  Mr.  Day  had  filled 
among  us,  he  became  a  candidate,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  appointment.  We  were  all  very  sorry  to 
lose  them.  Mrs.  Day’s  bright  face  and  cheering  words, 
tempered  though  they  were  by  a  great  sorrow,  were 
sadly  missed  by  Mary,  who  was,  as  I  have  said,  her 
especial  favourite.  Her  husband  had  been  little  seen 
by  any  of  us  after  Allie’s  death.  He  never  appeared 
to  leave  the  shadow  of  his  grief,  and  we  all  thought 
he  desired  a  change,  that  he  might  quit  the  place  that 
ever  reminded  him  of  his  loss. 

So  they  went,  and  left  little  Allie  quietly  sleeping 
in  Newburn  Church-yard,  with  the  daisied  grass  grow¬ 
ing  thickly  over  her  grave,  yet  “  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection,”  through  Him,  who 
hath  said, — Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


MORE  CHANGES  AT  FAIRFIELD. 


Good  men  have  said 


That  sometimes  God  leaves  sinners  to  their  sin, — 
He  has  left  me  to  mine,  and  I  am  changed  ; 

My  worst  part  is  insurgent,  and  my  will 
Is  weak  and  powerless  as  a  trembling  king 
When  millions  rise  up  hungry. 


Alexander  Smith. 


T  is  with  a  trembling  heart  that  I  attempt  to  narrate 


the  events  that  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  five  years  over  which  I  am  hastily  leading  my  reader 
Fairfield,  the  scene  of  many  joys,  and  of  many 
sorrows,  the  home  of  brightest  promise,  the  grave  of 
buried  hopes,  was  destined  to  witness  yet  deeper  woe, 
and  to  hide  within  its  walls  more  terrible  degradation 
than  it  had  ever  Imown.  The  dark  shadow  that  had 
so  long  rested  upon  it,  -with  few  and  transient  intervals, 
once  more  began  to  gather  blackness ;  and  its  gloom 
was  but  too  plainly  refiected  in  the  fair  face  of  the 
young  wife  who  had  thoughtlessly  entrusted  her  happi¬ 
ness  to  the  keeping  of  its  master. 
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It  was  not  a  little  thins;  that  would  shake  Ellen’s 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  her  husband.  Indulgent  to 
her,  and  generous  to  all  dependent  upon  him,  Frank 
Hamer  was  regarded  by  some,  who  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  returning  once  again  to  the 
slavery  of  his  besetting  sin,  more  as  an  object  of  pity 
than  of  blame.  And  Ellen  shared  this  feeling  when 
the  truth  at  length  stared  her  in  the  face  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  often  intoxicated.  Unaccustomed  to  regard 
the  vice  with  the  horror  with  which  Mary  looked  upon 
it,  she  sought  to  excuse  him  when  she  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  had  “  exceeded  proper  bounds.”  He  was 
“  far  from  well,  and  very  little  wine  overcame  him;”  or 
he  was  “  nervous  and  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  its 
usual  tone  without  extra  stimulant.”  “  He  has  had 
great  sorrows,  poor  Frank,”  she  would  plead.  “  He 
has  never  got  over  the  loss  of  his  mother,  I  know;  and 
then  that  sad  affair  of  the  little  girl  who  was  thrown 
by  that  spirited  horse  of  his,  (such  was  the  version  she 
had  heard,)  I  don’t  wonder  that  he  sometimes  tries  to 
drown  his  thoughts.” 

For  a  time  the  trusting  wife  really  tried  to  quiet  her 
own  peace  by  these  excuses;  and  even  when  she  began 
to  feel  their  utter  hollowness,  she  continued  to  plead 
them  in  her  husband’s  defence  to  those  whose  forbear¬ 
ance  she  would  bespeak. 

But  to  Mary,  whom  she  had  come  to  love  and  trust 
with  all  the  ardour  of  her  nature,  she  at  length,  with 
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many  tears,  poured  out  lier  bitter  grief  and  disap¬ 
pointment. 

“  I  never  knew  lie  had  been  guilty  of  excess,  dear 
Mary,  when  I  was  away  at  school.  It  seems  as  if 
everyone  had  conspired  to  keep  this  fi'om  me.  But  he 
actually  told  me  himself,  the  other  day,  when  he  was 
not  sober,  that  he  was  what  you  called  a  drunlcard  long 
ago.  He  mentions  you,  Mary,  in  such  a  strange  way, 
when  he’s  not  himself.  He  never  speaks  of  you  at  any 
other  time.” 

Mary  felt  as  though  her  heart  must  die  within  her 
when  Ellen,  in  her  artless  grief,  told  her  all  this.  She 
seemed  to  herself,  for  the  moment,  like  a  guilty  crea¬ 
ture,  who  had  avoided  a  dreadful  doom  only  to  bring  it 
upon  another.  Once  more  she  asked  herself — Is  there 
anythmg  I  can  do  to  lessen  the  evil  ?  To  arrest  him  in 
his  downward  course  ?  But  there  was  no  hopeful  re¬ 
sponse.  Had  she  not  exhausted  all  her  efforts  long  ago  ? 
Could  she  not  at  least  help  poor  Ellen  to  endure  the 
lot  that  had  fallen  to  her  ?  Yet  she  might  only  aggra¬ 
vate  the  evil  if  Frank  became  aware  of  the  confidence 
his  wife  had  reposed  in  her.  But  Ellen  was  sanguine 
as  to  the  effect  Mary’s  expostulation  might  have  upon 
him  if  she  Avould  but  try  it.  And  at  the  poor  girl’s 
entreaty  she  consented  to  do  vdiat  she  had  formerly 
slirunk  from  as  a  work  that  could  never  be  hers.  Yes,, 
as  a  friend,  as  the  friend  of  his  wife,  she  might  plead 
with  him,  she  might  sound  the  truth  in  his  ears,  and 
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urge  him  to  talm  the  path  of  safety  ;  she  might  use 
arguments  and  entreaties  which  in  her  former  relation 
to  him  she  could  never  have  enforced.  And  she 
would  do  this.  Painful  as  the  effort  might  be,  it 
should  be  made  ;  and  she  consoled  Ellen  with  the 
promise  that  she  would  use  all  the  power  she  had,  to 
induce  Frank  to  give  up  the  habit  which  threatened  to 
bring  utter  misery  upon  himself  and  family.  For  there 
was  now  another  to  suffer  from  his  sin — a  fair-haired 
little  boy  of  twelve  months,  who,  Mary  had  vainly 
hoped,  would  be  a  mighty  barrier  in  the  evil  way  his 
lather  was  prone  to  follow. 

“When  little  Franky  can  amuse  his  father,”  she  said’ 
“  when  he  can  prattle  and  play  about  his  knee,  don’t 
you  think,  dear  Ellen,  he  v/ill  be  a  great  preventative 
in  the  way  of  this  distressing  habit  ?”  She  was  thinking 
of  Frank’s  fondness  for  little  Allie  Day,  and  how  Mrs. 
Hamer  had  hoped  from  the  power  of  a  little  child. 

“  I  don’t  know,  Mary.  He  has  never  appeared  very 
fond  of  baby,  and  as  it  gets  more  noticing  and  playful, 
I  think  he  sometimes  even  shrinks  from  it,  bonny  and 
winning  as  it  is.  He  loved  that  little  girl  very  much, 
I’m  told.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  that  her  death 
should  have  happened  as  it  did.  I  often  think  he  can’t 
bear  to  be  reminded  of  her  by  his  own  little  one,  for 
more  than  once  he  has  suddenly  thrust  the  dear  little 
fellow  away,  and  rushed  from  the  room  as  though  some 
horrible  remembrance  haunted  him.” 
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“No  wonder,”  thought  Mary.  But  she  did  not 
express  her  thoughts  to  Ellen.  She  hoped  the  poor 
wife  would  never  know  the  real  truth  about  Allie’s 
death. 

“  You  must  not  for  the  world  let  Frank  know  that  I 
have  said  a  word,  dear  Mary,”  said  Ellen,  as  she  dried 
her  tears,  and  tried  to  take  comfort  from  Mary’s 
promise. 

“  I  trust  there  will  be  no  need  for  that,  love,”  Mary 
rephed.  “  He  will  know  I  have  evidence  enough  from 
what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  what  I  have  heard  from 
others.  I  will  bear  all  the  blame  of  my  interference  if 
he  is  offended  at  it.” 

But  how  to  do  it  in  the  best  way — tliis  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  Mary.  Long  and  often  she  pondered 
over  it  before  she  ventured  to  fulfil  her  promise.  She 
might,  however,  have  saved  herself  all  anxiety  on  the 
subject.  It  was  of  little  moment  in  what  manner  the 
question  was  approached — it  was  one  on  which  Frank 
was  resolved  no  one  should  ever  address  him  with 
impunity.  And  when  Mary,  in  her  kindest  and 
gentlest  way — who,  bless  her  !  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  kind  and  gentle — summoned  courage  to  speak  to 
him,  andto  beg  that, for  the  sake  of  both  the  living  and  the 
dead,  he  would  listen  to  her,  and  pardon  her  impor¬ 
tunity,  he  met  her,  first  with  a  stare  of  assumed  surprise, 
then  with  a  bitter  laugh  of  ridicule,  that  at  once  and 
for  ever  extinguished  all  hope  of  influencing  one  whose 
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very  nature  seemed  to  have  changed  since  she  last  held 
familiar  intercourse  with  him.  He  even  gave  her  to 
understand  that,  but  for  the  relation  in  which  she 
stood  as  the  sister  of  Laura’s  husband,  he  should  beg 
that  all  future  intercourse  between  Ellen  and  her¬ 
self  might  cease ;  thus  repaying  with  insult,  the 
sisterly  regard  and  attention  which  IHary,  in  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  had  shown  to  his  girlish  and  dependent 
wife. 

With  sad  tears  of  self-reproach  Mary  confided  to  me 
her  painful  effort  for  Frank’s  good,  and  its  mortifying 
result. 

“  I  would  not  care  so  much  for  the  way  in  which  he 
treated  me,”  she  said,  “  but  I  fear  I  have  made  matters 
worse  for  poor  Ellen  by  my  meddling.  Oh,  why  was 
I  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  he  would  bear  telhng  of  his 
sin — by  me  above  all !  ” 

“  You  cannot  be  blamed,  my  darling,”  I  replied. 
“  You  have  done  all  you  could,  and  done  it  for  the  best. 
His  is  the  sin,  not  only  of  giving  way  to  his  evil  pas¬ 
sion  again,  but  of  insulting  his  best  friend,  who  would 
have  stayed  him  in  his  mad  career.” 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Mary  kept  away  from 
Fairfield  after  this.  She  could  not  force  herself  to 
appear  the  same,  and  to  meet  Frank  in  his  own  house, 
after  such  an  intimation  from  him,  that  her  presence 
was  unwelcome.  And  yet,  it  was  with  an  aching  heart 
that  she  refused  Ellen’s  solicitations  to  go  as  usual. 
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and  that  she  felt  obliged  to  desire  her  to  come  but 
seldom  to  “  The  Cottage.” 

“  Laura  is  very  kind,  Mary,”  said  poor  Ellen,  “  and 
spends  as  much  time  as  she  can  spare  ivith  me,  but 
she  can  never  make  up  your  loss.  And  besides,  she 
has  her  own  dear  baby  to  care  for,  and  her  good 
husband  must  not  be  robbed  of  her  society  for  me.” 

“I  cannot  come  to  you  as  I  have  done,”  replied 
Mary,  but  if  any  time  of  urgent  need  comes,  dear 
Ellen,  you  may  rely  upon  me.  If  I  can  ever  be  of 
real  service  to  you,  I  wull  come  at  all  risks.” 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  often  for  weeks 
together,  we  heard  of  the  inmates  of  Fairfield  only 
through  Laura,  who,  while  she  avoided  close  intercourse 
with  her  brother,  yet  out  of  pity  for  Ellen,  went  as 
often  as  might  be  to  their  unhappy  home.  For  un¬ 
happy  it  had  come  again  to  be  through  his  sin  ;  and 
his  wife  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  confiding  her 
griefs  to  Mary’s  pitying  heart.  In  one  of  his  fits  of 
madness  and  passion,  he  forbade  Ellen  at  her  peril,  to 
hold  any  further  communication  with  Mary. 

But  Laura  had  a  second  period  of  maternal  anxiety 
in  prospect,  and  her  visits  to  Fairfield  grew  few  and 
short.  And  when  Ellen  made  a  hasty  call  at  Laura’s 
home,  her  sunken  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks,  told  a  most 
woeful  story.  There  Mary  and  I  once  happened  to  be^ 
when  she  came.  Oh,  how  changed  was  the  once  happy- 
looking  though  delicate  girl !  The  tender  bloom  her 
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face  had  Avom,  Avas  utterly  gone,  and  the  Areary  eyes 
gave  eAudence  too  plainly  of  frequent  tears.  She  made 
no  complaint,  but  embracing  Mary,  expressed  Avith 
something  of  her  old  animation,  her  joy  at  seeing  her 
once  again.  She  remained  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
after  parting  Avith  Mary,  Avho  had  gone  Avith  her  down 
the  garden-path,  she  suddenly  turned  back,  saying  with 
an  eager  look, — ■ 

“  Mary,  you  will  not  forget  your  promise  to  eome  to 
me  in  time  of  need  ?” 

“  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  Ellen  dear,”  replied 
Mary,  “  you  may  fully  depend  upon  me.” 

“Thank  you  dearest,  good-bye,”  and  she  passed 
Avith  a  languid  step  out  of  sight,  while  Mary  returned 
to  the  house,  full  of  sad  forboding  thought. 

Laura  was,  shortly  after,  made  the  second  time  a 
happy  mother,  and  both  Mary  and  I  Avere  fully  occu¬ 
pied  Avith  the  interests  of  two  homes.  But  our 
thoughts  and  fears  often  wandered  in  the  direction  of 
Fairfield,  especially  as  Ellen  did  not  come  to  offer  her 
congratulations  to  Laura,  after  the  birth  of  her  babe. 
Servants  were  indeed  sent  fr’om  each  house  to  the 
other,  with  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  mistress, 
and  messages  Avere  received  from  Ellen,  to  the  effect 
that  she  Avas  not  well,  but  Avould  come  to  see  her  sister- 
in-law  as  soon  as  she  felt  able. 

It  Avas  therefore  a  terrible  shock  to  Mary,  Avhen  late 
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one  evening  she  received  a  note,  hardly  legible,  from 
Ellen,  saying, — 

“  Come  to  me  at  once,  dear  Mary,  this  is  the  time 
of  need.” 

With  pale  face  and  quickly  heating  heart,  Mary 
immediately  set  out  with  the  servant,  who  had  brought 
the  note. 

“  Do  not  wait  up  for  me,  love,”  she  said  to  me  as 
she  hastened  away.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  sat  hour  after  hour,  till  past  midnight,  watchmg 
for  her  return.  When  I  sought  my  bed  at  last,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  coming  evil  that  entirely  prevented 
repose,  and  no  sooner  did  morning  greet  my  eyes,  than 
I  arose  with  the  intention  of  going  to  William  Lister’s, 
if  Mary  did  not  return  to  breakfast.  There  I  could 
surely  learn  what  had  happened,  and  I  was  about 
carrying  out  my  purpose,  when  William  himseif  came 
in. 

“  What  is  wrong  at  Fairfield !”  I  asked.  I  felt 
sure  he  had  come  from  thence. 

“  Everything,  Fanny — it  is  dreadful.”  He  appeared 
.  <|uite  agitated,  but  after  a  few  moments  went  on  to  tell 
me  what  he  had  learned  from  Mary  a  short  time  before. 

When  she  arrived  at  Fairfield  on  the  previous  night, 
Ellen  met  her  in  the  hall,  with  a  scared  look  upon  her 
face,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

“Mary,”  she  whispered,  wildly,  “my  poor  husband 
is  raving,  I  believe  mad ;  dare  you  help  me  to  watch 
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him  to  night  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  but  keep  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  servants!  And  you  know,  dearest,” 
she  went  on  piteously,  “  I  have  no  mother  or  sister  to 
tell  my  troubles  to.  And  Harry — above  all,  I  must 
keep  it  from  him  I  He  would  take  me  away  from 
Frank  if  he  knew  what  I  suffer.” 

“  Has  he  been  in  this  way  before  ?  ”  Mary  asked, 
thinking  herself  quite  aware  of  the  kind  of  madness  by 
which  Frank  had  been  seized. 

“  Oh  yes,  often  Mary,  but  never  half  so  violently  as 
now.  I  would  not  have  sent  for  you  if  he  had  not  been 
-worse  than  he  has  ever  been  before.  Hark !  He  is 
shouting  again !  Don’t  be  afraid,  dear  Mary,  he  won’t 
know  you,  and  the  fit  won’t  last  long.  Come  with  me, 
quick !  ”  and  the  trembling  girl  drew  her  friend  into  the 
parlour  almost  before  Mary  was  aware  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  first  sight  of  Frank  so  terrified  her  that 
she  involuntarily  shrank  back  towards  the  door.  He 
had  just  risen  from  the  sofa  on  which,  a  few  moments 
before,  his  wife  had  induced  him  to  lie  down.  A 
loose  dressing-gown  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and 
a  wet  cloth  was  bound  tightly  round  his  forehead,  over 
which  his  hair  straggled  in  the  wildest  disorder.  But 
his  face  I  Could  it  be  the  same  that  for  so  long  had 
appeared  the  noblest  and  sweetest  that  her  eyes  could 
look  upon!  Now  it  was  absolutely  hideous  in  its 
pallor  and  distortion,  and  as  he  fiercely  glared  at  her 
from  eyes  bleared  and  inflamed  by  drink,  she  turned 
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sick  at  heart,  less  with  fear  of  any  violence  from 
him,  then  with  horror  at  the  fearfnl  change 
wrought  by  the  evil  thing  on  that  once  lovely  coun¬ 
tenance. 

She  had  not  time  to  think,  or  even  to  ask  Ellen  in 
what, way  she  could  be  most  useful,  before  the  miserable 
man,  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  gave 
way  to  the  most  frantic  gesticulations,  and  the  most 
a^vful  language,  mingled  with  horrid  oaths.  He 
declared  that  Ellen  was  a  demon,  sent  from  hell  to 
torment  him,  and  that  she  had  now  brought  another 
fiend  to  help  her.  How  he  shrieked  in  a  voice  of 
agony,  vowing  that  the  room  was  full  of  fiends — that 
they  were  mocking  him,  and  threatening  to  tear  him  to 
pieces.  Then  seizing  his  wife  roughly  by  the  arm,  he 
conjured  his  imaginary  tormenters,  in  piteous  tones,  to 
take  her  first,  and  he  would  be  ready  for  them  after¬ 
wards. 

Mary  stood  in  terrified  amazement.  She  had  often 
heard  of  drunkards  being  attacked  by  what  was  then 
commonly  called  “  the  horrors,”  but  she  had  never 
'ivitnessed  the  effect  before.  The  result  of  intemperance 
in  her  father’s  case  had  never,  to  her  knowledge,  taken 
this  outrageous  form ;  nor  had  she  even  imagined  that 
Frank’s  indulgences  had  been  followed  by  a  punish¬ 
ment  so  terrible,  for  Ellen  had  kept  her  dreadful  secret 
to  the  present  time.  But  it  was  even  so :  and  now  she 
was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  watching  and  restraining 
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the  outbreaks  of  this  temporary  madness,  brought  on 
by  the  yictim’s  own  sin. 

Neither  Mary  nor  Ellen  was  fully  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  Ellen  said  truly 
that  Frank  had  never  been  half  so  violent  as  now,  and 
under  each  paroxysm  the  madness  seemed  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  strength.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  seemed 
jealous  of  every  effort  on  their  part  to  speak  to  each 
other,  and,  with  furious  gestures,  threatened  Ellen  with 
vengeance  if  she  apjiroached  her  friend.  How  they 
had  got  through  the  night,  Mary  afterwards  said,  she 
•could  scarcely  tell.  Ellen  had  sent  the  servants  to  bed, 
resolved  that  they  should  not  witness  their  master’s 
degradation,  and  had  shewn,  for  the  time,  an  energy 
that  was  surprising,  and  which  had  actually  checked 
Frank  in  some  of  his  outbursts  of  terror  and  fury.  It 
was,  however,  her  manner  and  self-possession  that  had 
overawed  him,  more  than  anything  else.  Of  course  the 
physical  strength  of  two  women  like  Mary  and  Ellen, 
would  have  been  as  nothing  against  his,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  some  more  subtle  power.  At  all 
events,  the  two  had  managed  to  hold  him  in  some  kind 
of  check,  imtil,  exhausted  by  his  ravings,  he  had  sunk 
at  length  into  a  death-like  stupor,  the  usual  ending  of 
the  attacks  imder  which  he  suffered-. 

“  But,”  continued  William,  “  I  have  the  worst  yet 
to  tell  you.  His  poor  wife  has  since  been  prostrated 

by  a  succession  of  fainting  fits,  no  doubt  the  conse- 
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quence  of  her  exertions  combined  -with  the  anguish  of 
mind  she  had  endured.  It  is  well  Mary  is  with  her, 
and  indeed  she  is  resolved  upon  remaining  till  Ellen 
is  out  of  danger,  for  the  doctor  says  she  is  in  a  preca¬ 
rious  state,  and  he  fears  premature  confinement  as  the 
result.” 

On  hearing  all  this,  I  naturally  asked,  “  Is  there 
nothing  I  can  do  to  help  Mary?” 

William  promptly  replied, — 

“  Mary  knew  you  would  be  anxious  to  assist  her, 
Eanny  ;  but  she  wished  me  to  say  that  it  will  be  the 
greatest  comfort  to  her  if  you  will  take  care  of  your¬ 
self,  and  look  in  upon  Laura  occasionally.  She  says  she 
feels  herself  equal  to  present  duties,  but  that  if  she 
finds  it  needful  to  have  more  help,  she  will  not  fail  to 
send  for  you.” 

“  Duties  !”  Ilcould  not  help  exclaiming,  “  I  think 
sacrifices  Avoixld  be  a  better  word  !  But  I’m  always 
glad  to  carry  out  dear  Mary’s  wishes,  and  shall  not 
hesitate  to  do  so  now.” 

When  William  was  gone,  I  had  food  enough 
for  thought,  as  I  attended  to  various  matters  in 
our  little  home,  which  looked  very  lonely  without 
its  rightful  m  istress.  And  I  must  confess  that  my 
feeling  towards  Frank  was  one  of  almost  unqualified 
disgust. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  all  his  fine  promises !  All 
his  boasting  of  how  good  a  husband  he  would  be,  how 
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a  -wife  ^¥Ould  save  him,  and  help  him  to  overcome 
his  fault !” 

Towards  evening,  on  the  following  day,  after 
attending  to  Mary’s  customary  duties  in  the  house,  I 
felt  extremely  sad  and  lonely,  and  remembering  I  was 
charged  to  see  Laura  and  her  babe  in  Mary’s  absence 
I  put  on  bonnet  and  shawl  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
them.  But  1  had  miwittingly  prepared  for  a  walk  in 
another  direction.  Not  many  steps  from  our  door  I 
was  met  by  a  messenger  from  Fairfield,  telling  me  Miss 
Lister  desired  me  to  go  there  immediately. 

I  had  not  been  at  Frank  Hamer’s  house  for  many 
months,  and  my  heart  beat  with  strange  emotion  as  I 
approached  the  spot  where,  in  his  mother’s  life-time,  I 
had  spent  many  pleasant  hours.  What  was  bringing 
me  thither  now  ?  Sorrow,  I  Imew,  perhaps  death,  was 
laying  a  heavy  hand  on  its  inmates.  A  deep  gloom 
seemed  to  pervade  the  beautiful  mansion  as  I  entered. 

I  was  at  once  conducted  to  the  chamber  in  which 
Mary  was  watching  beside  the  young  and  gentle  wife 
who  was  soon  to  pass  away  for  ever  !  As  I  went  in, 
the  feeble  wail  of  a  new-born  infant  sounded  mourn¬ 
fully  through  the  room.  The  nurse  was  striving  in  vain 
to  hush  its  pitiful  cries. 

“  Poor  little  darling,”  she  whispered,  as  I  bent  tc* 
look  at  its  tiny  face,  “  it  wants  to  be  laid  in  its 
mother’s  arms,  and  to  be  comforted  at  her  breast.” 

Mary  beckoned  me  to  the  bed-side.  Ellen  lay  in  all 
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the  stillness  of  apparent  death,  and  at  first  I  thought 
she  must  have  ceased  to  breathe,  so  calm  and  fixed  was 
every  feature.  But  her  hand  was  locked  in  Mary's 
and  presently  I  saw  a  slight  movement,  as  though  she 
strove  to  press  with  her  slender  fingers  those  of  her 
friend.  Mary  rose  gently,  and  kissed  the  white  brow 
of  the  dying  girl,  who  then  looked  up  into  the  sweet 
yearning  face  bent  over  her  with  a  gaze  of  love  and 
thankfulness  I  can  never  forget. 

“  Can  you  bear  it  now,  dear  Ellen  ?  Famiy  is  here.” 
said  Mary,  in  her  softest  tone. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  I’m  so  thankful — it’s  not  too  late,’’  w’as 
the  reply,  faintly  and  slowly  uttered. 

“  Me  want  j'ou  as  a  witness,  Fanny,”  whispered 
Mary  to  me,  as  I  stood  in  mute  astonishment.  “  Are 
you  willing  ?  ” 

“  Willing  to  do  anything  under  your  direction, 
dearest,”  I  answered,  also  in  a  whisper,  for  I  felt  I 
was  standing  by  the  bed  of  death, 

“Will  you  then,  dear,  bring  up  little  Franky  from 
the  nursery,  and  desire  one  of  the  servants  to  tell  her 
master  that  Mrs.  Hamer  wishes  to  see  him  now'.'' 

This  was  quickly  done,  and  with  the  little  boy  in  my 
arms,  who  seemed  awed  into  most  unchild-like  quiet, 
f  stood  by  Mary,  awaiting  the  entrance  of  his  father. 
Hear  us  was  the  nurse,  holding  the  babe,  and  still 
vainly  endeavouring  to  soothe  its  feeble  cries.  It  was 
a  sad  and  solemn  scene  ;  yet  I  confess  that  among  other 
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feelings,  I  could  not  repress  one  of  curiosity,  as  to  the 
effect  it  would  produce  on  liim  who  was,  humanly 
speaking,  the  cause  of  all  the  sorrow  depicted  in  the 
faces  gathered  there. 

He  came  at  last,  with  bowed  head,  and  folded  arms, 
and  without  once  raising  his  eyes,  took  his  place  at  the 
side  of  the  bed  opposite  Mary.  His  suffering  wife 
slowly  stretched  out  her  other  hand  for  him  to  take, — 
one  still  held  that  of  Mary, — and  in  trembling  accents 
said, — 

“  Frank — my  husband — I  have  a  last,  a  dying  request 
to  make  ; — will  you  grant  it  ?  ” 

For  a  little  space  there  was  no  answer.  Mary  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue,  not  even  for  a  moment  lifting 
her  eyes  from  Ellen’s  face.  I  ventured  to  steal  a 
glance  at  Frank,  expecting  to  see  his  whole  frame 
agitated  by  emotion.  But  no.  He  stood  apparently 
unmoved,  and  either  did  not  feel  his  position,  or  with 
marvellous  power  repressed  eyery  outward  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  feeliug. 

At  length, — “  Do  not  speak  of  dying,  Ellen,”  lie 
said  hoarsely,  “  you  will  live,  you  must  live,  for  the 
children’s  sake.” 

“  I  know  that  I  am  dying,  dear  Frank,”  she  replied, 
“  and  it  is  of  the  children  I  would  speak.  I  wish  to 
leave  them — under  Mary’s  care; — a  heavy  charge — 
but  she  is  willing — she  is  even  anxious  to  take  it — 
if — you,  my  husband — will  consent.” 
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These  words  were  uttered  in  faint  and  wayering- 
tones,  broken  by  long  pauses;  and  at  their  ending, 
the  dying  eyes,  bright  with  the  coming  change,  were 
fixed  appealuigly  upon  her  husband’s  face.  He  had 
looked  up,  startled  by  the  request,  which  it  was  eas}" 
to  see  was  utterly  unexpected  by  Ihm.  But  his  eyes 
fell  again  under  the  earnest  gaze  of  his  wife,  so  un¬ 
earthly  in  its  steadfastness.  He  still  kept  silence,  till 
once  more  her  pleading  voice  was  heard,  even  fainter 
than  before, — “  Will  you  not  consent,  dear  Frank, — 
that  I  may  die  ia  peace  ?  ” 

Then  he  answered,  “  I  will  do  it,  Ellen,  if  such  is 
your  desire;”  and  again  the  dying  mother  closed  her 
eyes  while  the  shadow  of  a  smile  flickered  oyer  her 
pallid  features.  Once  more  she  spoke 

“  Then  they  are  yours,  my  Mary ;  and  these,” 
looking  for  a  moment  at  the  nurse  and  me, — “  are 
witnesses  ;  yours,  dearest  friend,  until  then  father  shall 
be  fit  to  receive  them  into  his  own  care — fit  to  guide 
and  tram  them  for  tins  world  and  the  next." 

Exhausted  by  the  efFort  she  had  made,  the  poor  girl 
became  once  more  insensible,  and  her  medical  attendant 
was  summoned  in  haste.  But  her  moments  were  num¬ 
bered,  and  though  she  revived  sufficiently  to  take  a 
tender  farewell; — of  her  babes,  of  her  husband,  with 
words  of  kind  forgiveness,  and  of  Mary,  with  looks  of 
confidence  and  love,  the  darkness  of  night  that  shortly 
settled  over  Fairfield,  fell  upon  the  shrouded  form  of  its 
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young  Mistress  as  it  lay  in  the  deep  unbroken  stillness 
of  death. 

Together,  Mary  and  I  watched  through  that  soitow- 
ful  night,  over  the  newly-given  life  of  the  helpless  babe. 
In  vain !  The  early  morning  saw  the  tiny  form  laid 
beside  its  mother,  its  plaintive  wailing  hushed  at  length 
to  perfect  and  eternal  peace. 

Together,  also,  we  stayed  at  Fan-field  to  assist  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and 
to  attend  the  remains  of  the  mother  and  her  babe  to 
the  grave.  Of  Frank  Hamer  we  saw  but  little.  He 
seemed  most  willing  to  leave  matters  entirely  to  us  and 
to  William  Lister,  and  shut  himself  iu  his  own  room 
during  each  of  the  gloomy  days  that  intervened 
between  the  death  and  burial  of  his  wife. 

Little  Franky  was  taken  to  his  Aunt  Laura’s  until 
we  returned  to  “The  Cottage,”  when  he  was  at  once 
installed  as  inmate  of  our  little  home. 

Never  till  now  did  Mary  feel  the  full  extent  of  the 
degradation  in  which  Frank  Hamer  was  involved.  But 
the  fact  that  he  wiUiugly  gave  up  the  child  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  another ;  that  he  felt,  as  I  believed,  actuall}’" 
relieved  of  a  burden  by  the  surrender ;  that  he  made 
not  even  a  show  of  regret  at  parting  with  his  little  one, 
proved  him  lost  indeed  to  the  tender  affections  and  holy 
ties  of  domestic  life,  which  in  early  life  were  the  source 
of  his  greatest  happiness.  How  was  it,  we  could  not 
but  ask  each  other,  that  at  least  his  proud  spirit  did 
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not  rebel  against  the  humiliation  implied  in  the  removal 
of  his  child  from  his  care  ?  Ah,  he  was  changed  indeed 
"when  he  could  submit  to  this !  Fearfully  did  the  fact 
reveal  the  hardening  nature  of  the  evil  whose  slave  he 
had  become  ;  how  it  is  capable  of  overpowering  the  best 
and  holiest  aifections  of  our  nature,  and  destroying  even 
the  lingering  desire  for  self-respect  which  is  slow  to 
depart  utterly  from  the  breast  of  the  most  guilty  man. 

What  his  feelings  were  as  he  followed  the  form  of  his 
young  wife  to  her  last  resting  place  none  could  tell. 
The  face  that  once  shewed  in  its  varying  expression 
every  joy  and  sorrow  of  his  heart,  seemed  now  but  as  a 
changeless  mask  worn  to  hide  the  dark  secrets  of  the 
soul.  I  watched  him  closely  when  it  was  in  my  power ; 
but  the  only  look  he  wore  was  one  that  bespoke  either 
callous  indifference  or  hopeless  despair. 

After  the  funeral  he  was  seen  by  none  of  us.  We 
were  led  to  thmk  he  had  at  once  forsaken  Fah'field,  as 
the  servants  were  dismissed  and  the  house  was  kept 
closed.  We  were  therefore  not  greatly  surprised  to 
leain,  a  few  weeks  after  we  had  settled  down  with 
Mary’s  little  charge  in  our  quiet  home,  that  he  had  left 
Newburn ;  that  the  fm’niture  was  removed  and  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale,  the  house  completely  shut  up,  and  that 
bills  were  placed  in  the  windows  announcing  it  to  let.  He 
■was  gone  ;  none  knew  whither,  without  a  last  look  at 
his  boy,  or  a  single  farewell  to  his  sister  or  his  friends. 

Maijy  had  much  to  tell  me  of  her  sad  visit  to  Fair- 
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field.  During  the  day  that  follo^Yed  that  dreadful 
night,  Ellen  had  opened  all  her  heart,  and  with  the 
view  of  inducing  Mary  to  take  charge  of  the  child  in  the 
event  of  her  death,  had,  as  she  lay  on  the  bed  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  disclosed  many  things  respecting  her  husband, 
which  even  the  scenes  of  the  past  night  had  not  pre¬ 
pared  Mary  to  suppose  possible.  That  Frank  Hamer 
could  ever  have  been  led  to  use  cruelty  towards  a  tender 
woman; — ^that  he  could  have  descended  to  abusive 
language,  to  threats  of  violence,  and  even  to  blows, 
seemed  past  all  belief.  But  all  this  was  true  :  aud  poor 
Ellen  besought  Mary  to  believe  that  she  revealed  it 
only  to  convice  her  that  he  was  not  fit  to  have  charge 
of  his  child. 

“  He  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sane  man,  Mary,”  said 
the  clinging  wife.  “  He  was  never  in  his  senses  when 
he  used  me  so; — I  don’t  think  he  had  even  any  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  afterwards.  When  I  once  or  twice  told 
him  of  his  violence,  he  would’nt  believe  it;  and  he  has 
seldom  uttered  an  unkind  word  to  me  when  sober.  But 
if  he  continues  to  drink  as  he  has  done  lately,  it  is 
really  a  necessity  to  remove  little  Franky  from  him. 
And  you  are  the  only  one,  dearest  friend,  that  I  could 
1)6  satisfied  to  leave  him  with.” 

Thus  the  poor  young  mother  had  talked  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  her  pain,  ever  seeking  to  palhate  the  guilt  of 
the  miserable  author  of  her  sorrows.  She  had  for  many 
months  borne  patiently  his  daily  increasing  harshness, 
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and  had  screened  him  as  far  as  possible  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  others.  She  had  passed  many  such  nights 
alone,  as  that  which  Mary  and  she  had  spent  together ; 
but  now  she  knew  that  she  had  overrated  her  strength ; 
that  she  had  brought  on  by  watching  and  exertion  the 
illness  which  she  felt  would  end  in  death. 

Mary  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  her  promise.  Her 
heart  yearned  towards  the  child — Frank’s  child  :  and 
her  love  was  strongly  drawn  out  in  these  sad  moments 
to  the  stricken  mother,  who,  as  she  told  her  tale  of 
anguish,  looked  in  Mary’s  face  with  an  earnest  pleading 
not  to  be  denied.  She  ended  by  referring  to  the  means 
of  maintaining  and  educating  her  little  boy,  which  were 
to  be  drawn  from  a  yearly  income,  settled  on  herself  at 
her  marriage,  and  entailed  upon  her  children. 

“  Poor  Frank,”  she  said,  “  was  ever  generous,’’  and 
had  left  her  full  power  to  do  as  she  pleased  with  her 
little  property.  And  now  how  thankful  she  wms  that 
she  could  place  this  money  at  Mary’s  disposal  to  be 
used  as  she  might  think  best  for  little  Frank ! 

“  I  have  planned  all  this  months  ago,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  for  I  knew  how  possible  it  was  that  I  might 
be  taken  away.  It’s  all  legally  settled,  dear  Mary, 
and  I  know  my  poor  husband  too  well  to  fear  that  he 
will  interfere  Avith  it,  if  he  once  consents  that  my  boy 
shall  be  jmurs.  There  will  be  sufficient  to  rear  and 
educate  him  without  adding  to  your  expenses  :  and 
then,”  she  added,  very  sadly  “if  his  father  should 
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have  nothing  to  give  him,  there  is  a  good  sum,  left  me 
at  my  father’s  death,  which  I  believe  Frank  has  never 
drawn  upon,  and  which  I  feel  sure  he  will  leave  un- 
diminished  for  his  son.”  For  Ellen  had  lost  her  father 
shortly  after  her  marriage. 

Mary  tried  to  cheer  her  desponding  spirit,  and  to 
excite  within  her  a  hope  of  recovery,  when  the 
approaching  crisis  was  past.  But  Ellen  seemed  not 
for  a  moment  to  foster  such  an  expectation. 

“My  strength  was  tried  to  the  utmost,”  she  said, 
“  when  little  Franky  was  born.  I  feel  it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  rally  after  this.  But  if  I  should  survive, 
there  is  no  harm  done' by  making  these  arrangements, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  know 
that  if  I  die,  my  dear  little  one  is  to  be  taken  to  your 
heart  and  home.  And  if  you  should  marry,  dearest, 
and  have  children  of  your  own  ?” 

“  That  will  never  be,”  rose  to  Mary’s  lips,  but  only  to 
be  repressed,  and  she  answered, — 

“  Your  boy  would  be  all  the  same  to  me,  dear 
EUen,  even  in  that  case  ;  he  shall  ever  be  as  my  own 
son.” 

And  so  she  consoled  the  patient  sufferer,  and  helped 
her  gi-eatly  through  the  pangs,  that  during  the  weary 
hom's  of  another  night,  she  had  to  endure.  In  the 
early  monimg  her  feeble  babe  was  born,  many  weeks 
before  its  time ;  and  for  a  few  hours  she|rested,  and 
Mary  had  hopes  that  she  might  live.  But  fainting  and 
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exlianstion  came  on,  and  all  prospect  of  recovery  was 
speedily  at  an  end. 

And  thns  it  was,  that,  with  the  father’s  sanction, 
wrung  from  him  by  his  dying  wife,  Mary  took  little 
Franky  to  be  her  own  child. 

He  was  a  lovely  little  fellow.  Both  Mary  and  I  felt 
it  much  more  a  pleasure  than  a  care  to  have  charge  of 
him,  so  winning  in  his  artless  ways,  so  charming  in  his 
childish  beauty.  His  light  brown  hair  clustered  in 
sunny  curls  round  a  face  of  exquisite  fairness  that  dim¬ 
pled  archly  when  he  smiled  ;  while  his  large  soft  browp 
eyes  beamed  out  like  stars  from  beneath  the  darker 
lashes  that  shaded  their  brightness.  He  was  barely 
two  years  old,  and  the  memory  of  “Mamma,”  for  whom 
he  often  cried  sadly  during  the  first  few  days  he  was 
with  us,  quickly  faded  from  his  mind.  He  soon  learned 
to  love  “Aunty,”  as  he  was  taught  to  call  Mary,  as 
well  as  his  lost  mother,  and  next  to  her,  his  playfellow 
“  Fanny  ”  shared  his  fondness.  And,  in  truth,  I  was 
his  only  playfellow  at  “The  Cottage.”  Our  servant  was  a 
maiden  of  mature  years,  whose  quiet  orderly  ways  did 
not  allow  her  to  think  of  romping  even  with  little 
Franky.  And  Mary — dear  Mary  ; — well  she  could 
play  giddy  games  with  little  ones  in  days  gone  by,  but 
a  change  had  come  over  her  once  buoyant  spirit.  This 
change  had  shewn  itself  years  before,  when  the  anima¬ 
tion  and  light-heartedness  that  had  made  her  a  favour¬ 
ite  even  with  those  least  familiar  with  her,  had  been 
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suddenly  checked  by  her  father’s  fearful  end.  And  now 
that  charming  trait  in  her  character  had  entirely 
vanished.  There  was  a  settled  pensiveness  in  her  look 
and  tone  that  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  give  place  to 
mirth.  She  had  not  been  the  same  even  to  me,  since 
that  sad  scene  at  Fairfield ;  and  though  the  sweet  gentle¬ 
ness  of  her  manner  remained,  there  was  the  reflection 
in  her  eyes  and  voice  of  a  deep-seated  grief  that  might 
never  pass  away.  She  strove  against  this  sadness,  and 
often  tried  to  amuse  little  Frank  with  rhymes  and 
stories  such  as  young  children  love.  But  these  efforts 
generally  ended  in  some'plaintive  melody  murmured  in 
tlis  ear  of  the  child  as  he  sat  on  her  Imee,  his  little 
hand  held  lovingly  in  hers,  and  his  curly  head  resting 
on  her  bosom.  Wild  and  frolicsome  as  he  was,  Mary’s 
nursing  and  singing  had  yet  a  wondrous  charm  for  him.  , 
She  had  but  to  hold  out  her  hands  beckoningly  as  she 
sat,  and  though  in  the  midst  of  some  merry  sport,  he 
would  run  and  spring  into  her  lap,  lifting  up  his  sweet 
eyes  in  expectancy  of  the  gentle  sounds  that  pleased 
him  he  knew  not  why.  And  Mary’s  greatest  enjoy¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  in  thus  reviving  thoughts  of  the  past, 
as  she  sat  with  little  Franky  in  her  arms.  An  enjoy-' 
ment  nevertheless,  that  often  brought  tears  into  her  eyes, 
for  the  songs  she  softly  warbled  forth  were  ever  the 
remembrances  of  the  time  when  life  shone  brightly 
before  her  ;  when  the  chosen  of  her  heart  was  worthy 
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of  her  loYe  ; — the  songs  she  sang  for  him  in  the  happy 
days  that  had  fled  for  ever. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  Franky’s  mind  became  fall 
of  interest  in  the  persons  and  things  around  him,  Mary 
shewed  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility  she  had  under¬ 
taken.  No  mother  conld  desire  more  earnestly  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  her  child,  than  did 
Mary  that  of  her  adopted  one.  Lessons  of  patience, 
gentleness,  kindness,  and  love,were  daily,  almost  hourly, 
instilled,  without  form.al  teaching  ;  and  when  the  more 
tangible  elements  of  instruction  were  thought  necessary 
they  were  presented  by  her  in  such  a  manner  that  both 
to  teacher  and  pupil  the  pleasure  was  greater  than  the 
trouble. 

Mary  had  relinquished  her  school  at  the  time  of 
Ellen’s  death,  and  had  engaged  herself  as  morning- 
governess  in  the  family  of  a  clerg}Tnan  at  Newburn. 
I  was  very  thankful  for  this  change,  uiasmuch  as  it 
gave  me  more  of  her  society,  and  better  still,  allowed 
her  more  leisure  for  the  works  of  love  in  which  she 
delighted,  as  well  as  more  time  to  attend  to  her  precious 
charge. 

Our  life  at  “  The  Cottage”  thus  quietly  gliding  on,  was 
seldom  varied  by  any  other  society  than  that  of  William 
and  Laura,  with  their  children.  Occasionally,  Mary 
and  I,  with  our  httle  boy,  went  to  spend  the  day  with 
them :  but  our  outer  circle  of  acquaintance  was  small 
indeed.  Mary  shrank  fi’om  all  visits  of  ceremony,  and 
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I  was  but  too  glad  to  be  shut  out  with  her  from  a 
world  which  seemed  to  both  of  us  so  full  of  sorrow. 
She  still  laboured  among  the  poor,  and  persevered  in 
her  efforts  to  reclahn  the  intemperate  and  to  preserve 
the  young  from  becoming  such.  And  in  this  work, 
Mrs.  Bell  still  continued  to  engage  most  actively, 
proving  a  true  helper  to  Mary,  and  contributmg  largely 
to  the  success  of  her  plans,  for  the  welfare  of  the  young 
especially.  So  united  indeed  was  Mrs.  Bell  with  us 
in  forwarding  the  temperance  cause,  which  Mary  never- 
lost  sight  of,  even  during  her  heaviest  trials,  that  we 
were  seldom  many  days  without  seeing  her,  but  we 
had  now  come  to  look  upon  her  almost  as  one  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  at  whatever  hour  her  earnest  face  presented 
itself,  she  was  always  welcome  in  our  midst. 

Thus,  with  her  morning  lessons,  her  care  of  Franky, 
and  her  attention  to  our  little  home,  in  addition  to 
the  various  plans  of  usefulness  carried  out  by  her  and 
Mrs.  Bell,  Mary  found  that  her  time  was  fully  occupied. 
My  business  was  to  aid  her  in  all  that  I  could,  and  to 
look  after  the  needlework  required  in  our  establish¬ 
ment.  This,  by  great  determination  I  had  got  enthely 
into  my  own  hands,  and  if  not  very  large  in  amount, 
it  was  still  sufficient  to  find  me  pretty  constant  em¬ 
ployment. 

And  so  the  weeks  and  months  flew  past.  If  not 
happy,  we  were  at  least  in  the  possession  of  that 

peace  of  mind  ”  which  is  seldom  the  attendant  of 
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excitement  and  worldly  pleasure.  At  all  events,  I  can 
look  back  to  those  days  as  the  most  serene  and  cheer¬ 
ful  of  my  chequered  life. 

To  be  Avith  Mary  Lister — her  daily  companion,  her 
dearest  friend,  was  a  lot  that  I  would  not  hare 
exchanged  for  the  most  brilliant  one  without  her 
companionship.  My  own  great  griefs  were  things  of 
the  past;  and  though  I  sympathised  deeply  in  the 
sorrows  of  my  friend,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  blessed  thing 
to  be  permitted  to  afford  her  consolation  under  them, 
and  to  aid  her  in  bearing  the  burden  that  had  been 
laid  upon  her.  My  health,  too,  was  better  than  I  had 
ever  ventured  to  hope  it  Avould  be,  and  though  robust 
strength  was  not  likely  to  be  mine,  I  could  not  but  feel 
thankful  for  the  relief  from  actual  suffering  which  I 
now  generally  enjoyed. 

And  had  not  Mary  evidently  been  striving  against 
sorrow,  and  at  times  almost  overwhelmed  by  it,  I  should 
have  begun  to  hope  even  yet,  that  a  happy  life  was  in 
store  for  me  ;  a  life  of  communion  and  precious  inter¬ 
course  with  one  whose  purity  of  heart,  and  loving 
tenderness  of  spirit,  rendered  her  the  object  of  my 
Avarm  and  admhing  love.  But  added  to  the  shock  she 
had  received  at  the  death  of  Frank’s  wife,  I  knew  too 
well  that  there  was  a  constant  wearing  anxiety  in  her 
heart  as  to  the  fate  of  the  wanderer.  There  had  been 
nothing  heard  of  him  that  could  revive  the  slightest 
hope  of  his  return  to  home  and  to  duty.  He  held  no 
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communication  with  his  sister,  made  no  enquiries  after 
his  child,  and  was  Tirtually  dead  to  all  who  were  really 
interested  in  his  fate. 

I  think  Mary  had  brought  herself  to  the  assurance 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  restoration  to  health  and 
liappiness,  but  the  remembrance  of  their  early  passion 
and  their  love  of  many  years,  could  not  be  banished 
from  her  mind.  He  was  not  now  the  Frank  Hamer 
she  had  loved  so  tenderly,  whose  noble  qualities  made 
him  worthy  of  her  highest  regard,  and  whose  image 
had  been  treasured  in  her  heart  to  be  contemplated 
there  with  admiration  and  pride.  But  she  could  not 
forget  him;  she  could  not  be  indifferent  to  his  present 
■state,  and  his  future  prospects.  One  yearning  ever¬ 
present,  ever-increasing  desire  took  possession  of  her 
soul: — not  to  see  him  again  as  he  once  was,  that  she 
knew  could  never  be:  his  pure  unpolluted  youth,  las 
blooming  health,  his  manly  beauty,  could  return  no 
more  !  But  to  see  him  at  least  penitent,  humbled  at 
the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy,  and  forsaking  his  sin, 
seeking  peace  tlnough  the  One  Mediator;  for  this  she 
prayed,  for  this  she  longed,  with  all  the  energy  of  her 
loving  nature.  She  had  risen  above  all  mere  human 
passion,  and  had  made  this  spiritual  good  the  object 
of  her  fervent  aspiration. 

But  oh,  it  was  hard  to  witness  the  effect  of  all  this 
upon  her  sensitive  frame; — to  know  that  her  bodily 
health  grew  frail,  even  as  her  spirit  gained  strength 
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and  endurance  !  It  was  her  unvarying  gentleness,  her 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  good  of  others  in  the  midst 
of  her  anguish,  even  when  her  mind  had  become  fully 
possessed  by  this  one  absorbing  desire,  that  touched 
my  heart  so  deeply.  She  would  have  kept  it  within 
her  own  breast  had  it  been  possible; — she  would  have 
hid  her  wrestlings  even  from  me.  But  I  was  not  to  be 
deceived, — I  was  not  to  be  debarred  from  sharing  her 
every  grief,  from  helping  her  to  bear  her  every  burden. 

Others  knew  not  of  the  unceasing,  wearing  anxiety 
she  experienced.  Even  her  brother  William,  and  Laura 
seemed  to  thmk  the  worst  was  past  of  her  suiferings 
on  Frank’s  account.  She  was  always  so  busy,  either 
with  her  own  special  duties,  or  with  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  her  young  Temperance  Band,  that 
they  could  not  suppose  she  was  ever  bearing  about 
with  her  the  heavy  weight  of  Ms  guilt,  and  longing 
for  its  remission  as  if  it  had  been  her  own. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  “  Youths’  Society”  looked 
upon  her,  even  at  this  period,  as  their  best  friend.  11  er 
entrance  into  their  meeting-room  was  always  greeted 
with  smiles  of  pleasure  from  the  motley  group  assem¬ 
bled  there ;  and  on  any  emergency,  she  was  sure  to  be 
applied  to  for  help  and  counsel.  Was  there  some 
unusually  obstinate  “fatther”  who  could  not  be  brought 
by  his  children  to  “coom  to’t  meetin,”  Mary  was  be¬ 
sought  to  see  him,  and  use  her  persuasive  tongue,  which 
she  did,  generally,  with  easy  success.  Was  some  poor 
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wanderer  in  the  path  of  intemperance,  willing  to  be  led. 
into  the  better  way,  and  needing  only  some  guiding 
liand  and  watchful  eye  upon  him  for  a  season ; .  it  was 
“  iliss  Lister  ”  who  would  be  thought  most  likely  to 
)-estrain  him,  by  her  gentle  power,  from  falling  back 
through  temjrtation  into  the  sin  he  was  striving  to 
(ionquer. 

Now  and  then  the  “Youths”  had  a  little  festival, 
when  they  were  treated  with  cakes  and  tea,  and  after- 
Avards  joined  in  singing  their  best  songs.  On  these 
occasions  much  depended  upon  Mary  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  carrying  out  of  the  proceedings.  The  “  Ladies’ 
Committee  ”  would  have  been  sadly  deficient  without 
her  aid ;  and  neither  the  children  or  their  energetic 
superintendent  would  have  expected  thmgs  to  go  on. 
well  without  her  presence  and  her  kind  smile  of  en¬ 
couragement. 

Once,  when  some  popular  tune  had  strack  tiic 
teacher’s  fancy,  as  one  which  the  children  would  readily 
adopt  if  only  suitable  words  could  be  found,  he  came  to 
“  Miss  Lister  ”  for  the  fittmg  rhyme  embodying  tlu; 
right  principles,  apparently  sure  that  she  Avould  liave 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  such  a  demand.  And  Mary, 

T, hough  not  given  to  rhyming,  actually  took  pen  in  hand 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  to  the  children’s  deliglit 
gave  them  this  song. 
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We  are  free,  we  are  free !  and  our  freedom  we  sing 
From  the  power  that  holds  thousands  in  fatal  control ; 

From  the  habit  whose  baneful  indulgence  may  bring 
Stern  want  to  the  hearth,  and  despair  to  the  soul. 

O,  say  not,  too  harshly  we  speak  of  the  foe 
Wlrose  work  of  destruction  too  often  we  see  ; 

This  tyrant’s  dominion  we  never  will  know, 

IWioever  may  yield  to  it,  we  will  be  free. 

Tell  us  not  we  are  young  and  that  time  will  destroy 
The  good  resolutions  we  form  in  our  youth  ; 

Ah,  surely  we  cannot  too  early  enjoy 

The  gentle  restrainings  of  virtue  and  truth ! 

And  when  dark  temptations  our  hearts  shall  assail, 

And  comrades  would  lure  to  the  temples  of  sin. 

Deep-seated  conviction  shall  guide  us  full  well ; — 

We  cannot  be  drunkards  who  never  begin. 

But  the  wild  and  the  reckless,  the  vain  and  the  gaj'. 

Will  not  care  the  Teetotaller’s  friendship  to  know  ; 

Teetotal’s  the  pass-word  shall  open  our  way 
And  help  us  to  prosper  wherever  we  go. 

Instead  of  the  mirth  and  the  revels  of  fools. 

We’ll  enjoy  the  sweet  duties  and  pleasures  of  home  ; 

We’ll  pray  to  be  kept  by  Eeligion's  blest  rules, 

And  look  for  true  bliss  in  the  life  that’s  to  come. 

Meantime  our  other  friends  were  by  no  means  idle. 
William  Lister’s  eiforts  were  directed  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  work  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  he  was 
the  means  of  diffusing  temperance  principles  far  and 
wide.  He  was  a  favourite  speaker  at  the  general 
gatherings,  not  only  at  Newburn,  but  in  many  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  and  his  services  were  frequently  sought 
in  this  way.  And  Laura  still  earnestly  gave  her 
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countenance  and  aid  whenever  she  could ;  though  as 
her  own  little  ones  increased  in  number,  her  home 
duties  and  pleasures  naturally  absorbed  most  of  her 
time  and  attention. 

Thus  was  my  beloved  friend  exemplifyuig  that  charity 
wliich  “hopeth  all  things,”  and  “endureth  all  thmgs 
and  thus  was  our  little  world  at  Newburn  revolving  in 
its  daily  course,  at  the  close  of  the  five  years  whose 
prominent  events  I  have  attempted  to  narrate. 

With  feelings  scarcely  less  poignant  than  those  re¬ 
called  by  the  sad  history  of  that  time,  do  I  address 
myself  to  the  closing  chapter  of  my  story. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

THE  VALLET  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

Now  as  tlie  years  wear  on,  I  hunger  more 
To  see  your  face  again  before  I  die. 

Alexander  Smith. 

I  hold  it  true,  whate’er  befall, 

I  feel  it  w'hen  I  sorrow  most ; 

’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Tennyson. 

(^4  GrAINIpass  oyer  aninteryal  of  four  years.  Duriiio' 
this  period  no  great  change  had  occurred  in  our 
circle.  Mary,  amid  much  tvealiness,  persevered  in  the 
various  labours  she  imposed  on  herself,  and  would  never 
admit  that  she  was  unequal  to  them.  It  was  in  vain 
thfit  I  besought  her  to  diminish  her  efforts.  I  could 
tmly  console  myself  with  the  hope  that  she  was  in 
reality  stronger  than  she  appeared. 

Little  Franky  was  now  nearly  seven  years  old,  and 
had  added  to  his  childish  beauty  an  expression  of  rare 
and  thoughtful  intelligence,  that  was  the  true  index  of 
his  opening  mind.  Mary  had  become  devotedly 
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attached  to  him.  The  solicitude  with  which  she 
watched  over  him,  the  unceasing  care  she  shewed  in  his 
moral  and  physical  tramnig,  were  never  surpassed  by 
the  tenderest  of  mothers. 

For  myself,  I  loved  the  boy  dearly,  and  often  wished, 
as  I  looked  upon  his  sweet  face  and  graceful  figure, 
that  his  unhappy  father  could  but  have  a  sight  of  him, 
almost  believing,  that,  though  all  else  had  failed  to  allure 
him  from  his  evil  way,  the  guileless  love  of  such  a 
child  must  have  won  him  back  to  virtue. 

But  Frank  Hamer  had  ceased  to  be  named  amono* 

O 

ns.  His  boy  had  never  been  taught  to  remember  him, 
for  we  could  not  tell  him  of  his  father’s  disgrace  and 
misery,  and  all  hope  had  died  in  Mary’s  breast  that  he 
would  retuin  to  claim  his  child.  In  “  patient  well¬ 
doing”  she  had  contmued  her  work  of  love,  looking 
for  no  reward  but  that  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
the  growth  of  the  boy’s  mind  in  all  that  was  good. 

Wilham  Lister  had  settled  with  his  increasing  family 
in  “  The  Hall,”  once  the  home  of  the  Days ;  which, 
being  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  “  The  Cottage,”  en¬ 
abled  us  to  see  a  good  deal  of  them.  Four  lovely 
(;hildren  Lauranow  looked  upon  with  all  a  mother’s  pride, 
and  had  there  not  been  one  dark  cloud  in  her  sky,  one 
bitter  drop  in  her  cup  of  happiness,  never  surely  was 
wife  or  mother  more  truly  blest !  But  the  thought  of 
her  brother — her  only  brother  to  whom  she  had  been 
restored  as  by  a  miracle,  and  on  whom  she  had  longed 
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to  lavish  the  affection  of  her  loving  heart ;  the  thought 
of  him,  whose  happiness  might  have  been  equal  to  her 
own,  as  the  self-alienated  wanderer,  the  outcast  from 
home  and  kindred,  the  wretched  slave  of  a  degrading 
vice,  seemed  ever  to  mingle  with  her  dearest  delights, 
and  to  check  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  domestic 
pleasures. 

Famous  playfellows  were  Frauky  and  his  cousins. 
The  eldest,  a  bonny  girl  named  after  “  dear  Aunt  Mary” 
was  our  most  constant  visitor,  being  able  to  come  to 

The  Cottage”  alone.  And  it  was  talked  of,  between 
Lam’a  and  Mary  as  a  pleasant  and  desirable  arrange¬ 
ment  that  “little  May”  should  attend  daily  as  a  pupil, 
and  have  lessons  along  with  cousin  Frank. 

But  this  and  other  plans  proposed  by  Mary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  were  suddenly  put  aside  by  a- 
more  imperative  demand  upon  her  attention. 

A  letter  was  brought  by  the  post-man  oiie  afternoon 
addressed  to  “  Miss  Lister,”  which,  as  I  handed  it  to 
her,  sent  a  thrill  of  foreboding  through  me,  I  scarcely 
Icnew  why,  for  I  did  not  recognise  the  hand-writing. 
She  did  ;  and  I  saw  the  sudden  flush  pass  over  her  face, 
leaving  it  deadly  pale,  while  her  lips  quivered  visibly, 
and  her  hand  shook  as  she  turned  the  letter  over, 
eagerly  examining  the  post-mark.  It  was  from  London. 
In  another  moment  she  had  left  the  room,  and  for  a  full 
hour  I  remained  in  the  greatest  suspense,  unwilling  to 
intrude  upon  her,  yet  with  an  intense  desire  to  know 
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the  nature  of  the  communication  she  had  received.  F or 
I  knew  well,  from  her  agitation  the  instant  she  saw  the 
address,  that  it  could  have  been  Avritten  by  none  but 
Frank  Hamer  ;  no  one  but  he  could  have  caused  her 
to  tremble  and  turn  pale. 

At  last  she  came  very  quietly  into  the  room  and  put 
the  open  letter  into  my  hand,  merely  saying  “  read  it 
all,  dear  Fanny,  before  you  judge  and  left  me  alone 
to  its  perusal. 

If  I  was  surprised  at  her  calmness  before  I  knew  its 
contents,  hoAV  much  more  did  I  wonder  when  I  had 
read  it  to  the  end !  But  I  did  not  then  know  of  the  wrest¬ 
ling  and  striving  with  her  emotions,  by  which  during 
the  past  hour  she  had  conquered  them,  and  laid  them 
as  it  were,  passive  under  her  feet.  And  I  had  yet  to 
learn  how  a  broken  and  mourning  sph-it,  may,  by 
indomitable  will,  be  nerved  to  temporary  action  and 
endm-ance,  though  alas !  at  the  expense  of  its  vital 
energy  in  the  future. 

Thus  ran  the  letter  : 

“  How  shall  I  address  you,  dearest  and  only 
friend  ; — how  tell  you  all  that  is  in  my  repentant, 
broken  heart !  For  I  am  repentant,  Mary, — I  do 
see  at  length  most  clearly,  my  error — my  wilful 
blindness  to  the  truth.  Oh  that  this  conviction 
had  come  before  it  was  too  late  !  Before  I  had  lost 
all  hope  of  living  a  better  life, — all  hope  of  deserv¬ 
ing  the  precious  love  that  might  have  been  my 
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guiding  star,  leading  me  in  the  path  of  virtue  and 
happiness ! 

“  Yes  I  see  it  now.  I  see  it  as  though  written  hi 
letters  of  fire  on  the  black  cloud  of  ruin  that  I  have 
gathered  around  me,  that  there  was  no  safety  for  me  hut  in 
utter  abandonment  of  all  intoxicating  drinks. 

“  Ah,  how  faithfully  you  told  me  this  long,  long  ago  ! 
Oh,  why  did  my  proud  spirit  rebel  against  the  simplicity 
of  the  bulwark  that  would  have  saved  me?  Why 
could  I  not  then,  as  with  my  whole  heart  I  could  now, 
place  my  hands  in  yoims,  darling  May,  to  be  guided  in 
the  right  course,  even  as  a  little  child  ? 

“But  I  have  not  been  brought  to  this  all  at  once  Maiy. 
It  is  but  six  months  since  I  made  a  solemn  vow  never 
to  taste  again  ;  for  twelve  months  before  that,  I  was 
alternately  abstaining,  and  parleying  ivith  the  tempter, 
under  the  delusion  ivhich  has  been  my  curse,  that  I 
could  accustom  myself  to  the  moderate  use  of  the  evil 
thing.  For  an  evil  thing  I  now  confess  it  to  be; — 
essentially,  wholly,  evil.  Would  to  God  it  could  be 
banished  at  once  from  the  land, — our  drink-ridden 
land,  that  groans  under  the  misery  wrought  by  this 
tyrant ! 

“  I  cannot  find  language  to  express  what  I  feel  of  the 
enormity  of  the  evil  to  which  I  have  been  a  slave  ;  but 
you  see,  dearest  friend— oh,  let  me  at  least  call  you 
this  ! — that  I  am  at  last  fully  convinced  of  the  safety 
and  necessity  of  your  plan.  But  at  what  a  fearful  cost 
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have  I  purchased  this  conviction  !  By  the  loss  of  your 
priceless  love — by  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  property, 
by  the  death  of  my  poor  young  wife  and  babe, — for  oh, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  was  the  wretched  cause  of  their 
premature  end  ! — and  by  my  own  early  doom,  have  I 
gained  at  length,  at  last,  when  all  too  late,  the  assurance 
of  the  simple  truth  that  might  have  saved  me  ! 

“  I  dare  not  attempt  to  deceive  myself,  and  Maiy,  I 
must  not  deceive  you.  My  days  are  numbered  ;  I 
knoiv  that  I  have  not  long  to  live  ! 

“But  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  a  merciful  Providence 
has  granted  me  space  for  repentance,  and  sufiPered  me 
to  give  this,  my  dying  testimony,  to  the  madness  of  all 
tampering  with  the  enemy  that  has  wrought  my  ruin, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  pruiciple  upon  which  you  and 
others  are  acting.  I  will  try  to  tell  you  how  this 
change  has  come  to  pass. 

“  More  than  six  months  ago,  brought  to  the  verge  of 
the  grave  by  my  persistence  in  the  course  that  I  now 
abhor,  I  put  myself  m  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  sldlful 
physician  in  this  city.  He  refused  to  prescribe  for  me, 
or  to  make  any  attempt  to  restore  me,  until  I  had 
solemnly  pledged  myself  to  abstain  completely  from 
every  kind  of  stimulating  liquor.  It  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  He  told  me  faithfully  that  a  contmu- 
ance  of  the  habits  I  then  indulged  would  kill  me  within 
a  few  weeks,  possibly  within  a  few  days.  And  he  well 
knew  that  it  was  an  impossibility  for  me  to  take  a 
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small  portion,  or  to  leave  it  off  by  degrees.  On  no 
other  ground  wonld  he  even  commence  any  plan  for  my 
benefit ;  assuring  me  most  earnestly  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  Do  not  think,  dearest  friend,  that 
I  yielded  to  any  other  mortal  what  I  so  long  and  so 
madly  refused  to  yield  for  you  !  It  was  to  save  my 
life  that  I  promised  ;  for  I  felt  that  he  spoke  the  truth, 
and  the  most  miserable  wretch  clings  strangely  to  life. 
I  thank  God  that  I  was  able  to  keep  my  vow  ! 

“  How  I  survived  the  awful  misery  I  endured  for 
many  weeks,  I  can  never  tell.  I  believe  nothing  but 
the  hope  of  ultimate  recovery  and  return  to  new  life, — 
a  life  in  which  I  might  at  least  live  for  others’  happi¬ 
ness,  though  I  had  wrecked  my  own,  enabled  me  to 
struggle  through  the  physical  and  mental  agony  ]' 
underwent.  Had  I  forseen  that  all  would  be  in  vain — 
that  I  was  but  delaying  for  a  few  months  the  sentence 
that  was  passed  upon  me,  I  should  have  fallen  again  ; 
I  should  have  broken  through  even  the  solemn  promise 
I  had  given  in  the  agony  of  my  fear.  Yet  let  me  not 
say  in  vain. 

“After  the  first  fearful  conflicts  with  raving  appetite — 
with  maddening  desire,  were  over,  I  had  houi’s  of  quiet 
thought  at  intervals,  such  as  I  had  not  known  for  many 
years ;  and  soon — much  sooner  than  I  could  have 
believed  possible,  the  fierce  craving  for  stimulants  left 
me,  and  I  had  whole  days  of  self-possession  and  vivid 
remembrance  of  long-past  scenes  in  my  history. 
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Then  it  was  that  all  my  guilt  and  folly  appeared  in  their 
true  and  heinous  light  before  me,  and  that  conscience 
spoke  as  with  a  Toice  of  thunder  in  my  soul.  Oh !  my 
l^Iary,  had  I  but'  listened  to  your  warnings ;  had  I, 
even  against  what  I  then  considered  my  better  judg¬ 
ment,  deprived  myself  wholly  and  at  once  of  the  evil 
agency  that  prevents  calm  reflection  ; — I  should  have 
seen  and  felt  the  truth,  and  the  truth  would  have  made 
me  free ! 

“  It  was  not  in  vain  that  I  had  at  last  been  led  to  this 
surrender.  I  was  at  least  restored  to  my  right  mind, 
and  placed  in  a  position  to  seek  the  mercy  I  so  deeply 
needed.  And  though  my  kind  doctor  did  not  deceive 
me  ;  though  he  gave  me  little  hope  that  my  life  could 
be  prolonged,  I  was  enabled  patiently  to  use  the  means 
he  prescribed,  and  to  hear  from  his  lips  after  a  few 
weeks  trial,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  all  expecta¬ 
tion  of  my  recovery.  I  still  clung  to  hope  myself, 
notwithstanding  this ;  hoping  and  fearing  alternately  ; 
now  resolving  to  communicate  with  you  and  tell  you 
all,  and  again  deferring  the  task  under  some  slight 
change  for  the  better,  in  the  vain  expectation  that  I 
should  yet  be  able  to  return  home.  But  even  while 
thus  endeavouring  to  buoy  up  my  mind  with  hope, 
[  have  in  truth  been  rapidly  losing  strength ;  till  now 
my  physician  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  tell  me  that  if  I 
would  see  any  of  my  friends,  there  must  be  no  delay 
in  sn  nmoning  them  hither. 
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“Would  that  there  were  many  more  such  medical 
men  as  he !  I  have  no  doubt  that  through  his  wise 
and  decided  treatment  my  life  has  been  continued 
several  months,  Avhen  otherwise  I  should  have  perished 
in  my  sin ;  and  for  your  comfort,  dear  Mary,  I  venture 
to  say  what  I  would  state  with  the  deepest  humility, 
that  he  has  been  the  means  of  leading  me  to  the  feet 
of  the  Great  Physician,  where  I  trust  my  soul  rests  in 
sincere  penitence,  and  in  the  humble  hope,  even  for  me, 
of  a  blessed  immortality. 

“But  for  this  mercy,  this  soul-reviving  influence  from 
above,  I  think  I  could  never  have  felt  sufficient  interest, 
even  in  past  associations,  to  wish  for  a  renewal  of 
intercourse.  I  was  as  one  “twice  dead,  plucked  up  by 
the  roots,”  a  wandering  star,  “to  whom  Avas  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.” 

“  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  remorse  that  has  preceded 
this  better  state  of  mind.  You  knoAv  my  guilt  too 
well  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  could  ever  reflect 
upon  its  consequences  Avithout  the  most  bitter  anguish. 

“  Of  my  mother,  my  kind,  patient,  loving  mother,  and 
of  little  Allie  Day,  and  her  mourning  parents,  I  cannot 
think  even  now,  but  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  remem¬ 
brance.  Could  they  whom  I  so  deeply,  though  undesign- 
edly  injured,  know  what  I  have  suffered  for  my  sin,  I 
tiTist  they  would  be  willing  to  pronounce  the  forgiveness 
which  I  should  now  be  thankful  to  implore  at  their 
hands. 
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“  And  now,  dear,  dear  May,  dare  I  venture  to  hope, 
though  I  tremble  to  ask  it,  that  I  may  see  your  face  once 
more?  Your  face  and  that  of  my  child?  Oh!  how 
often  has  my  heart  blessed  you  for  taking  my  poor 
little  one  into  your  loving  care.  Surely  God  mclined 
my  broken-hearted  wife  to  ask  it  of  you  1 

“  Can  you  come  to  me,  dearest  friend,  or  is  it  too  much 
to  require  from  you  ?  If  you  feel  yourself  unequal  to 
the  task,  that  must,  I  loiow,  be  a  melancholy,  if  not  a 
distressing  one  to  you,  I  must  submit.  I  camiot  won¬ 
der  if  you  answer  no,  still  less  shall  I  murmur  at  such 
a  decision ;  But  Oh !  if  you  could  see  my  heart ;  could 
laiow  for  a  moment  the  yearning,  panting  desire,  I  feel 
to  hear  my  forgiveness  pronounced  by  your  own  sweet 
voice,  and  to  look  once  again  into  those  deep  and  tender 
eyes,  I  believe  you  could  not  deny  me.  Oh  I  my  Mary, 
how  have  I  sinned  against  thee !  against  the  purest 
love  that  ever  dwelt  in  human  breast !  Let  me  make 
one  confession  more ;  I  dare  not  withold  it ;  I  cannot 
rest  till  I  have  told  you,  however  it  may  add  to  my 
humiliation,  that  I  married  poor  Ellen  with  the 
wretched  consciousness  that  I  never  could  love  her  as  a 
husband  ought  to  love.  My  heart  was  still  yours,  Mary, 
while  in  name  I  was  another’s.  True,  I  tried  to  argue 
myself  into  the  belief  that  a  wife  was  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  conquer  the  sin  that  continually  beset  me, 
and  that  knowing  there  was  no  hope  of  gaining  you, 
I  might  in  time  transfer  my  alfection  to  her ;  but  I 
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deceived  myself ;  I  never  ceased  to  love  you,  ardentl}', 
madly ;  and  yet  there  vras  one  passion  stronger  even 
than  this.  Too  well  you  know  how  I  was  led  captive 
hy  it,  and  made  to  rush  into  other  sins,  as  all  surely 
will  that  yield  to  the  tempter  that  urged  me  on  to 
ruin. 

“  Can  you  forgive  me  all  this,  May?  think  of  me  as  a 
dying  man,  and  act  as  your  own  kind  heart  shall  dictate. 
I  would  embrace  my  child  before  I  die,  and  there  is  no 
one  I  could  wish  to  brmg  him  hither  but  yourself.  To 
Laura  I  have  never  been  a  brother,  worthy  as  she  is  of 
a  true  brother’s  love ;  and  to  William  my  conduct  was 
such  as  must  have  alienated  the  regard  he  once  felt 
for  me.  Deeply  grateful  shall  I  be  if  they  make  you 
the  bearer  of  their  forgiveness. 

“  I  have  sometimes  wished  for  an  instant  that  I  had 
written  upon  the  first  intimation  of  danger  from  mj" 
physician,  and  that,  while  I  had  yet  the  power,  I  had 
returned  home  to  die ;  but  I  could  not  then  give  up 
all  hope  of  recovery,  and  in  truth,  I  shrank  from 
appearing  again  m  Newburn,  unless  it  was  to  commence 
a  new  life ;  so  I  waited  for  the  strength  that  never 
came  till  it  was  too  late,  and  till  I  was  utterly  unable 
to  attempt  the  journey. 

“I  have  written  this  letter  at  intervals  and  with  great 
difficulty.  I  can  say  no  more,  but  leave  my  sentence 
with  you. — Dearest  Friend,  yours  to  the  last, 

“  Frai{k  Hamer.”  • 
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As  I  said  before,  Mary  had  left  me  to  read  the  letter 
alone.  Long  after  I  had  finished  it,  I  sat  in  a  be- 
■wildered  state  of  mind,  dreading  lest  T  should  be 
appealed  to  for  my  opinion,  or  rather  for  my  sanction, 
for  I  had  no  doubt  Mary  would  desire  at  once  to  obey 
the  summons  ;  and  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the 
consequences  to  her  delicate  frame. 

She  did  not  return  to  the  parlour  where  she  had  left 
me,  and  at  length  I  ventured  to  go  and  knock  at  her 
bed-room  door.  “  Come  in,  Fanny,  why  do  you  Icnock?” 
she  said,  in  a  voice  so  calm,  so  almost  cheerful,  that  I 
stood  on  the  threshold  in  astonishment.  My  surprise 
increased  when  I  found  that  she  was  busy  looking  out 
the  various  articles  of  clothing  for  herself  and  Frank}-, 
necessary  for  the  journey.  But  I  saw  that  her  move¬ 
ments  were  unusually  rapid,  and  there  was  a  deep  colour 
in  her  cheeks  that  testified  to  the  excitement  which 
upheld  her  under  this  sudden  demand  upon  her  strength. 

“  What,  so  soon  ?”  I  said,  as  gently  as  might  be  ; 
“  I  felt  sure  you  would  go,  darling,  but  I  did  not  think 
you  would  be  preparing  already.” 

I  felt  my  voice  tremble  as  I  spoke,  and  Mary 
heard  that  it  did.  She  replied  by  clasping  me  in  her 
anns  and  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears.  I  was 
alaiTned,  for  violent  weeping  was  a  rare  thing  witli 
Mary. 

“  Dearest,”  I  said,  “  I  have  distressed  you,  but  believe 

me,  I  have  no  thought  of  dissuading  you.” 
z 
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“  JSTo  Fanny;  but  poor,  poor  Frank !  can  I  delay 
une  moment  when  he  is  dying.” 

“  Well,  dear,  let  me  assist  you,”  I  said,  with  the  wiew 
of  distracting  her  thoughts;  “  What  is  there  I  can  do 
for  you  ?” 

She  made  a  great  effort  to  regain  her  composm'e, 
and  then  said,  that  if  I  would  undertake  to  see  William, 
and  Laura,  it  would  be  the  greatest  help  to  her. 

I  was  quickly  ready  to  set  out  on  my  sad  errand. 

“  Tell  William,”  she  said,  as  I  went  down  stairs, 
“  that  I  shall  need  his  kind  aid  to  start  us  on  our 
journey  early  to-morrow  morning.” 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  feelings  excited  by  the  news, 
in  the  minds  of  Laura  and  her  husband.  After  much 
demur  on  the  ground  of  Mary’s  health,  it  was  agreed 
among  us  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  no  opposition 
to  her  plans.  We  all  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  with  which 
we  dare  not  interfere,  and  it  was  tacitly  understood  that 
whether  she  went  or  not,  she  would  have  to  endure 
suffering  from  which  none  of  us  could  relieve  her. 

Little  Franky  was  wild  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
along  ride,  and  all  unconscious,  sweet  child,  of  the  sadna- 
ture  ofthe  circumstances  that  caused  his  journey.  It  was 
strange  to  him,  no  doubt,  to  be  told  he  was  going  to 
see  his  father,  whom  he  had  never  known ;  but  chil¬ 
dren  speedily  familiarise  themselves  with  the  most 
startling  changes,  and  so  Franky,  a  few  honrs  after 
this  had  been  explained  to  him,  seemed  quite  at  home 
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on  the  subject  of  “Poor  Papa,  who  was  very  ill,  and 
wanted  so  much  to  see  him.’’ 

It  was  with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  took  my 
last  look  at  the  travellers  next  morning.  What  a 
contrast  their  faces  presented  !  The  child’s,  glowing 
mth  health  and  merriment  beneath  his  sunny,  cluster¬ 
ing  curls :  Mary’s,  wearing  an  expression  of  chastened 
sorrow  that  hovered  over  her  delicate  beauty  like  a 
shadow.  I  wondered,  as  they  passed  from  my  sight, 
whether  Mary,  among  her  other  emotions,  Avould  have 
any  feeling  of  pride,  as  she  presented  the  blooming  boy 
to  his  father. 

How  impatiently  I  waited  for  the  first  letter  from  my 
darling  !  It  came  duly,  though  it  seemed  so  long. 
They  had  arrived  safely  and  she  had  borne  the  journey 
Avell,  that  was  something.  But  the  shock  of  seeing 
Frank  had  been  greater  than  she  anticipated.  He  was 
“  fearfully  altered”  she  said,  and  for  a  time  her  spirit 
had  quailed  before  the  task  she  had  undertaken  ;  but 
God  had  mercifully  renewed  her  strength,  and  she  felt 
that  she  should  be  able  to  be  with  him  to  the  end, 
which  she  was  too  certain  wmuld  not  be  far  distant. 

She  was  not  deceived  ;  he  lived  but  a  week  after  her 
arrival.  In  the  letter  announcing  his  death,  she  said  : 

“  I  cannot  express  my  thankfulness  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  cheer  his  last  moments,  and  to  witness 
his  deep  repentance  and  humble  faith.  It  was  a  great 
joy  to  him  to  behold  his  child.  He  received  him  with 
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all  a  father’s  heart,  and  confirmed  the  gift  of  the  dear 
boy  to  me.  Franky  is  now  more  than  ever  my  oivn.” 

William  Lister  joined  Mary  in  London,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  receipt  of  her  letter,  in  order  to 
superintend  the  removal  of  poor  Frank’s  remains  to 
hlewburn,  where  he  had  desired  to  be  buried.  W as  ever 
a  more  sorrowful  journey  than  that  by  which  Mary  and 
her  young  companion  thus  returned  to  their  home  ! 

I  longed,  yet  feared,  to  see  her  dear  face  again. 
Certainly  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it  less  sad  than  when 
she  left  me  ;  but  to  my  great  ivonder  it  was  not  only 
less  sorrowful,  but  beamed  with  a  look  of  peace,  almost 
of  happiness,  such  as  I  had  never  dared  to  hope  that 
sweet  countenance  would  wear  again.  Tes,  she  was 
certainly  happier,  much  happier,  now  that  the  wearing 
suspence  was  over,  and  she  could  think  of  his  end  with 
hope. 

But  her  tender  frame  had  been  overtaxed,  and  her 
physical  strength  gave  way  when  the  excitement  of 
effort  was  past.  She  was  laid  prostrate  by  a  low  fever, 
whicli  kept  her  in  her  chamber  many  weeks,  and  when 
she  did  recover,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  far  from 
being  ecpial  to  her  accustomed  duties.  Her  teaching, 
which  of  course  had  been  interrupted  by  the  late  events, 
she  consented  not  to  resume,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
Franky  and  his  cousin.  May  Lister.  These  two  she 
would  Hot  give  up,  declaring  it  was  her  greatest 
delight  and  enjoyment  to  instruct  them. 
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And  so  we  settled  down  to  our  nsual  quiet  life  ;  and 
more  precious  than  ever  to  me  was  the  perfect  and 
close  companionship  between  myself  and  Mary.  And 
her  mind  seemed  so  set  at  rest  by  the  peaceful  death  of 
him  whose  early  memory  she  still  tenderly  loved,  that 
I  began  to  hope  there  might  be  in  store  for  her  some 
bright  and  worthy  career  that  should  make  her  the 
blessing  of  a  far  wider  circle  than  had  hitherto  felt  her 
gentle  influence.  How  Franky  will  honour  her,  I 
thought,  when  he  is  a  great  and  learned  man  ;  how 
proud  he  will  be  to  introduce  her  to  his  noblest  friends, 
as  the  one  to  whose  watchful  culture  he  owes  every¬ 
thing  ;  whose  love  has  been  his  greatest  safeguard  amid 
the  temptations  of  the  world  ! 

Thus  I  often  pictured  her  in  a  fair  and  visionary 
future,  and  could  I  but  have  seen  the  rosy  hue  of 
health  once  more  tinging  her  fair  cheek,  and  her  lan¬ 
guid  step  exchanged  for  the  quick  yet  agile  motion 
that  once  was  hers,  I  should  have  revelled  in  the 
certainty  of  some  blessed  recompence  for  the  sorrows  of 
her  early  life. 

But  slowly,  very  slowly,  one  terrible  fear  began  to 
shape  itself  in  my  heart ;  a  fear  that  as  it  grew  into 
form  and  distinctness,  chilled  the  very  life  within  me. 
At  first  I  would  not  harbour  it ;  I  shut  the  eyes  of  my 
mind  whenever  it  rose  in  dread  shadow  before  them ;  I 
stretched  out  imaginary  hands  in  wild  deprecation  to 
thrast  it  away  from  me.  In  vain  !  Again  and  again 
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it  returned  :  it  brooded  yet  more  and  more  darkly ;  it 
took  up  at  length  its  settled  abode  ’within  me,  and 
■would  not  be  driven  a-way.  Yes  I  felt,  I  knew  at  last, 
that  the  blight  which  had  withered  all  my  joys  in  early 
life,  had  now  fallen  on  my  dearest  friend — ^my  more 
than  sister  ;  that  its  deathly  shade  had  enfolded  even 
her,  causing  her  to  fade  visibly  before  my  eyes.  Day 
by  day  her  face  grew  more  deathly  pale,  her  once  beam¬ 
ing  eyes  became  languid  and  heavy,  save  when  lighted 
by  some  momentary  excitement ;  and  her  step  for¬ 
merly  so  light  and  graceful,  now  often  told  of  mieasi- 
ness  and  sulfermg.  The  elasticity  of  j  outh  and  health 
was  gone  ;  and  even  in  her  early  prime,  my  darling, 
my  heart’s  treasure,  in  whom  was  gathered  my  all  of 
earthly  happiness,  was  fast  hurrying  to  the  grave  ! 

And  so  the  innocent— innocent  at  least  of  the  sin 
which  had  brought  such  sorrow  upon  her — was  now,  as 
ever,  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  How  often  is  it  thus 
m  this  world  of  mystery  !  And  in  nothing  is  the  old 
truth  more  clearly  e-rident  than  in  the  life  of  the 
drunkard.  How  rarely,  if  ever,  does  the  victim 
of  his  own  sin  suffer  alone  !  Some  worthy  father,  ten¬ 
der  mother,  affectionate  brother  or  sister,  loving  wife 
or  innocent  children,  must  certainly  share  the  misery 
that  attends  the  inebriate. 

Mary  had  suffered  intensely  year  after  year  on  Frank 
Hamer  s  account ;  and  when  the  summons  came  from 
his  dying  bed,  it  was  at  the  peril  of  her  life  that  she 
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obeyed  it.  And  now,  that  precious  life  was  to  be  the 
sacrifice :  that  harrowing  death-bed  ministry  had  con¬ 
summated  the  work  which  previous  sorrows  had  begun. 
She  had  never  fully  rallied  after  the  illness  that  fol¬ 
lowed  her  return  home ;  and  though  for  a  little  while 
the  peaceful,  thankful  spirit  upheld  the  feeble  frame, 
and  led  me  to  hope  that  no  permanent  injury  had  been 
sustained,  I  now  saw  that  I  had  fostered  a  delusion, 
and  that  she  was,  in  truth,  destined  soon  to  follow 
him  to  the  tomb. 

I  confess  that  a  feeling  of  selfish  rebellion  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me  when  I  first  allowed  myself  to  believe  the 
truth.  What !  The  friend  who  had  given  me  an 
interest  in  life  when  I  had  given  all  up  in  despair  I 
Who  had  been  a  deliverer  to  me  in  my  misery,  and 
won  me  back  to  duty  and  to  love  !  Who  had  wound 
herself,  by  all  that  was  kind  and  lovely,  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  my  heart,  and  without  whom  the  future 
would  once  more  be  but  a  dreary  void  before  me — a 
ti-ackless  desert,  from  the  prospect  of  which  my  spirit 
shrank  in  dismay  !  Was  she  to  be  taken  from  me  in 
the  spring-tide  of  her  days  ?  Slain,  yes,  slain,  not  less 
really  than  if  the  hand  of  the  assassin  had  dealt  the 
blow.  How  could  I  bear  it ; — how  face  a  trial  sur¬ 
passing  in  bitterness  all  I  had  before  endured  ? 

Sometimes,  when  these  agonising  thoughts  were 
rising  tumultuously  within  me,  the  sunny  face  of  little 
Franky  would  suddenly  present  itself  before  me,  and 
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seem  to  rebuke  my  selfish  despair.  Should  I  not  still 
have  something  to  live  for  when  Mary  was  gone?  Nay, 
should  I  not  be  needed  more  than  now,  and  should  I 
not  best  show  my  love  to  her  by  nerving  myself  to 
discharge  in  some  measure  her  duties,  and  to  fill, 
as  far  as  might  be,  her  place  ?  I  knew  even  before 
the  time,  that  as  she  had  been  left  in  charge  of  that 
dear  child,  so  I  in  turn  should  receive  that  charge 
from  her. 

For  her  sake,  and  for  his,  then,  I  must  strive  against 
overwhelming  sorrow,  and  copying  her  example,  walk 
unflinchingly  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Providence, 
wheresoever  it  might  lead.  These  thoughts  and  reso¬ 
lutions  soothed  and  strengthened  my  repining  spirit, 
and  I  began  to  contend  earnestly  with  tlie  despairing 
grief  that  at  times  took  possession  of  me. 

William  and  Laura  shared  my  distress  on  dear 
Mary’s  account,  but  they,  almost  to  the  last,  clunsi  to 
the  hope  of  her  recovery.  Mary  herself  expressed  no 
apprehension,  and  when  the  subject  w^as  approached, 
said  she  was  not  so  strong  as  she  had  been,  and  felt 
sooner  wearied,  but  believed  there  was  nothing  of  a 
serious  nature  to  fear.  It  was  very  reluctantly  that  she 
yielded  to  our  entreaties  that  she  would  have  medical 
advice. 

If  am  really  ailing,  dear  Fannj^,”  she  would  say, 
“my  disease  is  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  Even  .so, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  spared  to  do  the  work  that  has  been 
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given  me,  and  at  least  to  see  my  little  Franky  a 
thoughtful  and  promising  youth  before  I  die.” 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  reply  to  words  lilve  these. 
I  would  not  for  worlds  have  added  one  pang  to  those 
that  had  already  wrung  her  loving  heart ;  and  I  knew 
that  to  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  anguish  I  endured, 
would  but  increase  her  own,  and  intensify  her  every 
grief. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  the  events  that  very  soon  fulfilled 
my  worst  fears,  kly  heart  refuses  the  harrowing  task; 
and  it  would  make  my  story  too  long  Avere  I  to  describe 
the  closing  scenes  of  my  loved  friend’s  fife.  Her 
patient  endurance  of  sufi'ering,  her  loving  care  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  her  unAvavering  faith  in 
the  Saviour,  her  joyful  anticipation  of  the  “better 
land,  her  peaceful,  happy  death,  left  an  influence 
on  my  heart  and  life  that  time  can  never 
destroy. 

Though  I  must  ever  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  so 
precious  a  friend,  I  have  been  enabled  to  take  up  some 
of  the  work  in  which  she  Avas  engaged,  and  Avith  more 
of  hopefulness  than  I  could  haA^e  thought  possible  to 
my  desponding  spirit,  I  have  hitherto  continued  some 
portion  of  her  labours. 

Her  dying  charge  to  me  was  two-fold  : — First,  that 
I  would  Avatch  over  and  train  Frank’s  boy,  superintend 
his  education,  and  take  an  intere.st  in  his  lot,  so  lonsr 
as  life  was  spared  to  me.  And  next,  that  I  would  do 
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all  in  my  power  to  disseminate  and  advance  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  total  abstinence. 

I  need  not  say  bow  willingly  and  sincerely  I  pro¬ 
mised  both.  Had  I  no  other  reward,  the  memory  of 
the  look  of  gratitude  and  love  that  rested  in  those 
dying  eyes,  when  I  gave  my  word  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  would  be  sufficient  to 
repay  all  my  efforts.  But  I  have  other  recompence. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  my  Mary’s  death,  and  young 
Brank  Hamer,  for  he  can  no  longer  be  called  little,  is 
nearly  thirteen,  and  bids  fair  to  realize  the  fondest 
wishes  of  the  dear  departed.  He  reverences  her 
memory,  and  delights  in  furthering  the  objects  she  had 
at  heart.  In  person  he  is  remarkably  like  his  father, 
and  promises  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  what  he 
was  in  his  best  days.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
.  add  that  he  is  a  firm  teetotaller,  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  following  that  father  in  the  career  of 
guilt  and  misery  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  departure 
from  the  path  of  true  temperance. 

I  have  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
rapid  spread  of  our  principles,  among  the  population 
of  Hewbum.  Mary  Lister  is  still  spoken  of  by  many  of 
the  working-people  as  their  good  angel ;  and  many 
happy  homes,  which  were  once  haunts  of  misery,  testify 
to  her  gentle  yet  mighty  influence  in  advancing  their 
welfare. 

And  now,  as  I  look  back  from  my  present  stand- 
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pomt  on  the  scenes  of  my  past  life,  and  on  the  events 
connected  with  those  1  have  most  loved,  can  anv 
wonder  that  I  should  regard  that  evil  thing,  a  few  of 
whose  workings  I  have  attempted  to  pourtray,  as  mn 
eneiwj  That  I  look  upon  it  as  the  foe  against  whom 

must  do  battle ;  which  has  destroyed  my  life’s  happi¬ 
ness,  robbed  me  of  my  kindred  and  my  friends,  and 
made  me  to  go  mourning  the  best  portion  of  my  days. 

I  cannot  contemplate  the  evil  produced  by  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  as  a  thing  of  generalities  Avith  which  per¬ 
sonally  I  have  nothing  to  do.  It  has  come  too  closely 
home  to  me  for  that. 

VVlien  I  think  of  my  once  loved  and  happy  mother, 
deluded,  ruined,  destroyed  by  this  evil ;  of  my  good 
fa&er,  heart-broken  by  his  career  ;  of  Hilary’s  father 
bringing  down  his  family  to  poverty,  and  madly  at 
last  taking  his  own  life  to  escape  the  misery  in  which 
drink  had  involved  him  ;  when  I  remember,  ivith 
astonishment  at  its  malignant  power,  that  it  laid  pros¬ 
trate  at  its  foul  shrine  the  loving  and  beloved  Frank 
Hamer,  and  that  he  there  offered  up  his  best  affections ; 
whm  I  picture  his  queenly,  warm-hearted  mother, 
suffering,  fading,  dying  under  the  anguish  caused  by 
her  son  ;  when  I  recall  the  image  of  little  Allie,  in  her 
SAveet  beauty,  torn  from  the  embraces  of  her  fond 


parents,  an  d  laid  in  an  early  tomb  by  this  terrible 
agency  ;  and  when,  with  all  these  fearful  recollections, 
I  connect  the  troublous  life  and  premature  death  of 
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my  tenderly  loved  Mary,  whose  loss  I  must  ever  de¬ 
plore  in  bitterness  of  soul ;  my  indignation  is  roused 
to  the  utmost  against  the  producer  of  all  this  distress 
and  misery,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  my  hated  per¬ 
sonal  foe,  that  I  am  its  sworn  and  determined  enemy 
in  whatever  form  it  may  present  itself ;  that  I  can  hold 
no  parley,  attempt  no  terms  with  it ;  but  that  I  must 
use  all  my  power  and  influence  to  aid  in  counteracting 
its  deadly  work,  and  in  banishing  it  from  the  hearths 
and  homes  of  my  country. 

Oh,  my  sisters  !  ye  who  are  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  our  land,  will  ye  not  share  my  indigna¬ 
tion  ?  Nay,  do  ye  not  feel  that  this  monstrous  evil  is 
no  less  your  enemy  than  mine  ?  How  many  of  you  can 
look  round  on  the  circle  of  your  beloved  ones  and  sav, 
“  There  are  no  traces  of  this  destroyer  here,  we  are 
free  from  the  sorrows  that  somethnes  follow  in  its 
train,  nor  do  we  fear  that  any  of  our  kin,  near  or  dis¬ 
tant,  will  ever  be  the  victims  of  such  a  vice  ?  ” 

Few  indeed  and  far  between  are  the  families  wholly 
unscathed  by  the  poison-breath  of  alcohol,  where  it  is 
in  any  form,  tolerated  and  used. 

Tell  me  not  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  drinks  but 
only  in  those  who  take  them  to  excess.  Is  it  not  a 
well-known  fact,  that  in  whatever  locality  these  drinks 
are  found,  there  the  vice  of  drunkenness  will  surely 
make  its  abode,  attended  by  crime,  disease,  and  death  ? 
xind  who  shall  say  what  circle  -of  friends  or  relations 
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sliall  escape  its  snares,  or  remain  wliolly  untouched  by 
its  plagues  ! 

We  may  not  be  all  called  upon  to  join  the  associa¬ 
tions  that  exist  for  the  advancement  of  temperance. 
Perhaps  they  have  in  some  respects  almost  fulfilled 
their  mission.  They  have  roused  the  pe  ople  to  a  sense 
of  the  evil,  and  have  caused  searching  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  drinks  against  which  they  are  arrayed. 
But  there  is  a  silent  practice,  a  private  influence,  which 
all  may  wield,  and  by  a  universal  determination  on  your 
part,  my  countrywomen,  to  count  this  thing  your 
enemy,  and  to  discountenance  its  use  in  every  possible 
way,  a  mighty  power  may  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  evil,  an  d  for  the  good. 

Oh,  shall  it  be  asked  of  you  in  vain  ? 
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SUPPLEMENT  AET. 


My  heart,  though  widow’d,  may  not  rest 


Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone. 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 
That  warms  another  living  breast. 


Tennyson, 


I  laid  down  my  pen  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chapter,  I  had  no  intention  of  resuming  it 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  anything  to  the  foregoing  pages. 
That  is  just  a  year  ago  ;  but  the  year  has  brought 
events  so  unexpected,  and  so  joyful,  in  connection  with 
my  own  life,  that  I  think  it  due  to  those  of  my  readers 
who  felt  any  interest  in  the  few  reminiscences  of  my 
history  that  are  given  in  the  introductory  portion  of 
my  story,  to  record,  as  briefly  as  may  he,  the  luihoped 
for  changes  that  have  occurred  in  my  lot  during  this 
period. 

A  few  weeks  after  I  had,  as  I  thought,  finished  my 
manuscript,  all  Newburn  was  astir  with  the  bustle  and 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  a  new  Temper¬ 
ance  Hall.  Of  course  the  Listers,  Franky,  and  I,  were 
as  busy  about  the  preparations,  and  as  deeply  interested 
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in  the  great  event  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  “  Uncle 
William  was  in  Franky’s  eyes,  a  great  man  indeed 
on  this  occasion,  and  was  chosen  by  the  committee  as 
chief  director  of  the  whole  affair.  And  Franky,  always 
delighted  to  help  his  uncle,  actually  attended  committee 
meetings  with  him  to  assist  in  the  arrangements. 

One  evening  he  came  home  in  high  glee,  bringing  a 
large  bill,  fresh  from  the  printer’s,  containing  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  proceedings ;  announcements  of  the 
various  meetings,  names  of  speakers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  He  mounted  a  chair,  and  unfolding  the  bill,  held 
it  up  at  full  length  agahast  the  wall. 

“  Look,  aunt  Fanny,”  he  said  exultingly, — he  had 
transferred  the  title  of  aunt  from  dear  Mary  to  me,— 
Look,  aunt  Fanny,  what  a  splendid  bill;  and  only  see 
the  list  of  names!  We  shall  have  some  first-rate 
speeches  I  know,  for  uncle  William  says  they  are  all 
clever  men.” 

I  did  look,  and  the  first  name  I  read,  printed  in 
larger  letters  than  any  other,  was  “W.  Percy,  Esq., 
President  of  the  B — Temperance  Society.”  The  name 
I  have  here  left  blank  w’as  that  of  my  native  town ! 
And  the  speaker’s  name— could  I  at  first  sight  connect 
any  other  image  with  it  than  that  of  my  long-lost  lover? 

“  Aunty  !  What  are  you  looking  at  so  long  ?  I 
declare  your  eyes  have  never  moved  from  the  middle  of 
the  bill,  and  I  v/ant  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it 
as  a  whole.” 
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Franky’s  exclamation  broke  the  spell  ;  for  my  gaze 
had  been  riveted,  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  on  that  long 
unspoken,  but  never-forgotten  name.  I  did  not  answer 
the  boy’s  question,  but  expressed  my  admiration  of  his 
“splendid  bill,”  and  tried  with  all  my  might  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  particulars  of  the  coming  festival.  If 
he  could  have  seen  my  thoughts,  could  have  known 
how  often  and  how  long  they  dwelt  upon  that  one  sen¬ 
tence,  after  he  had  folded  up  the  sheet,  and  I  could  no 
longer  feast  my  eyes,  he  wouldhave  wondered  still  more. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  lain  some  hours  upon  a  restless 
pillow  that  night,  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  reason 
on  the  matter.  There  might  have  been,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  but  one  W.  Percy  in  the  world,  so  strong 
was  my  conviction  that  this  must  be  he.  But  at  length 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  of  the  possibility,  nay,  the 
probability  that  I  was  wrong ;  that  the  name  of  Percy 
was  a  common  one  in  that  part  of  England,  and  that 
W.  was  quite  as  likely  to  stand  for  William,  or  some 
other  name,  as  for  Walter. 

At  all  events  my  secret  was  safe  in  my  own  breast. 
To  none  but  Mary  had  I  ever  disclosed  the  events  that 
preceded  my  coming  to  Yorkshire ;  to  none  but  her  had 
I  breathed  the  name  of  Walter.  It  was  when  she  was 
bravely  withstanding  the  evil  that  threatened  to  destroy 
her  lover,  that  I  told  her  of  the  sudden,  and,  as  it 
sometimes  seemed  to  me,  the  wild  resolve  through 
which  I  had  lost  mine.  How  deeply  we  sympathised 
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with  each  other  ou  this  particular  subject,  I  ueed  not 
say  ;  nor  how  my  beloved  Mary  strengthened  my  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  done  rightly  in  the  time  of  trial. 

It  wanted  about  a  Aveek  to  the  time  of  opening  the 
Hall.  Thm  my  suspense  Avould  be  at  an  end.  But 
what  an  interminable  week  it  appeared  !  flow  hope 
and  fear  alternately  agitated  my  heart !  If  it  should 
be  Walter,  my  Walter,  Avould  he  see  and  recognise  me  ? 
Would  it  be  evident  that  the  interest  he  once  felt  in  me 
had  passed  away  for  ever  ?  Had  the  years  that  had 
flown  by,  since  we  separated  on  that  memorable  mornuig, 
brought  for  him  other  relationships  and  other  ties  ? 
Yes,  doubtless  it  v»^ould  be  so.  He  must,  long  ere  noAv, 
have  found  a  congenial  and  loving  heart  to  respond  to 
his  own,  and  have  become  happy  nr  union  with  another. 

I  strove  earnestly  to  convince  myself  that  it  would  be 
thus,  and  unsparingly  dashed  away  every  hope  that 
would  have  whispered  a  more  flattering  tale. 

The  day  came  at  last.  He  was  to  be  present  on  the 
first  evening.  Franky  and  I  went  in  good  time  to  the 
meeting,  for,  he  declared,  “  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  a  good  seat  if  we  Avere  not  early.”  The  platform 
was  unoccupied  when  Ave  arrived.  Hoav  my  heart  beat, 
audibly  I  thought,  as  the  speakers  and  their  friends 
took  their  places  !  One  after  another  the  strangers 
entered,  and  with  intense  excitement  I  scanned  each 
new  face  as  it  appeared.  We  Avere  near  enough  to  sec 
all  distinctly,  and  to  recognise  at  once  any  familiar  face. 
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Tliero  was  not  one  that  bore  any  resemblance  to 
Walter’s ! 

All  my  hopes  and  fears  had  then  been  m  Yain  !  The 
thousand  thoughts  and  anticipations  that  during  the 
past  week  had  given  a  new  colouring  to  all  the  little 
concerns  of  life,  were  now  to  be  only  as  the  illusions  of 
a  dream,  and  to  be  replaced  by  cold  and  uninteresting 
reahties.  The  festival,  and  all  connected  with  it,  was 
at  once  stripped  of  its  attraction  forme,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  remarks  of  Franky,  whose  eyes  danced  ndth 
delight,  as  he  looked  round  the  crowded  room,  and  the 
well-filled  platform,  fell  with  imwonted  dulness  on  my 
ear. 

But  hush !  The  chairman  has  risen,  and  begs, 
before  proceeding  to  business,  to  read  a  letter  that  had 
just  been  given  to  him.  It  says; 

Dear  Sir, — Please  regard  me  as  one  of  the  last 
speakers  at  your  meetmg,  as  I  find  I  cannot  reach 
Newburn  before  nine  o’clock. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully.  W.  Percy. 

There  was  a  great  clapping  at  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  in  which  Franky  heartily  joined. 

“  I’m  so  glad,  aunty,”  he  whispered  “that  Mr.  Percy 
is  sure  to  come :  they  say  he  is  such  a  splendid 
speaker.” 

He  little  thought  how  my  throbbing  heart  echoed  his 
gladness  ;  or  how  the  deep  interest  investing  the  whole 
affair,  had  been  suddenly  revived  in  my  eyes. 
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^  There  had  been  several  earnest  and  effective  addresses 
given,  and  the  chairman,  though  “unwilling  to  trespass 
upon  the  time,”  was  offering  some  rather  lengthy 
remarks,  ^when  there  was  a  slight  bustle  at  one  end 
of  the  platform,  and  the  president’s  voice  was  lost  in 
loud  and  continued  clapping,  begun  by  some  of  the 
speakers  and  taken  up  by  the  people,  as  Walter  Percy 
appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

I  knew  him  at  once !  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  troubled 
me  for  a  moment.  It  was  indeed  he  who  was  my 
Walter ;  and  as  I  glanced  with  half-averted  face  at 
the  noble  and  familiar  countenance,  the  years  that  had 
gone  since  we  parted  seemed  to  fade  from  my  remem- 
biance,  even  as  a  dream,  and  the  old  and  tender  asso¬ 
ciations,  gathered  around  my  spirit  with  their  clustering 
memories  of  joy  and  grief,  till  I  well  nigh  sank  under 
my  newly-found  bliss. 

When  the  clapping  ceased,  the  chairman  briefly 
concluded  his  observations,  and  then  “had  the  honour 
to  introduce  W.  Percy,  Esq.,  who,  though  a  stranger  to 
the  Newburn  people,  would  doubtless  soon  become 
known  and  appreciated  among  them.”  Again  great 
and  jirolonged  clapping. 

During  the  few  moments  thus  occupied, — did  I  see 
rightly  ? — Walter’s  eyes  were  evidently  m  search  of 
some  particular  person  among  the  hundreds  whose 
faces  were  turned  towards  him.  Kestlessly,  piercingly, 
those  dark  orbs,  brilliant  as  ever,  darted  their  glances 
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in  every  direction,  and  I  trembled  as  I  felt  they  ■were 
at  last  fixed  upon  me!  Was  it  possible  he  could 
know  me  ?  He,  was  not  much  altered ;  only  more  manly 
and  more  grave-looking  than  of  old;  but  I, — ah  1  I  must 
be  changed  indeed  by  all  I  had  suffered,  and  by  time 
itself,  which  generally  uses  ns  poor  women  less  tenderly 
than  men. 

But  now  he  rose  to  address  the  meetmg  ;  and  I 
dared  not  lift  my  eyes  to  his,  as  that  well-remembered 
voice  thrilled  through  mj  inmost  heart. 

Of  the  speech  itself,  I  heard  little,  and  retained  still 
less  in  my  memory.  It  was  pretty  long,  I  believe,  and 
was  the  closing  one  of  the  evening.  I  only  know  that 
the  meeting  had  scarcely  concluded,  before  I  found 
myself  standing  with  my  hand  grasped  in  his,  and 
that,  as  he  drew  it  withmhis  arm,  we  passed  out  of  the 
hall  together,  while  Franky,  in  a  mystified  condition, 
walked  on  the  other  side  of  me. 

Was  I  in  a  dream?  Was  I  under  some  wondrous  illu¬ 
sion  that  held  me  in  its  power  ? 

Mechanically,  I  took  the  nearest  way  to“The  Cottage,” 
not  daring  to  utter  a  word,  lest  the  spell  should  dis¬ 
solve,  and  the  blessed  dream  suddenly  come  to  an  end; 
but  a  deep  and  tender  voice  murmured : — 

“  Fanny !  my  love — my  own — why  do  yon  tremble  ? 
yon  do  not  fear  to  meet  me  once  again?  ” 

1  could  only  whisper:  “I’ve  no  fear,  Walter,  but 
it’s  all  so  strange,” 
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“It’s  all  so  delightful,  so  happy,  isn’t  it  darling  ?” 

I  had  no  words  to  reply :  my  heart  was  too  full. 

He  clasped  my  hand  in  his  as  he  spoke,  and  so  we 
walked,  in  sweet  silence  to  the  door  of  my  humble  home. 

Then,  “  May  I  go  in  with  you  ?”  he  asked. 

I  led  the  way  into  the  little  parlour,  and  Franky, 
delighted  beyond  measure,  placed  a  chair  for  the  guest 
he  felt  honoured  to  receive.  After  remaining  a  few 
minutes,  durmg  which  our  visitor  questioned  him  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Society  in  Xewburn, 
the  thoughtful  boy  bade  us  good  night,  knowing  that 
I  wished  him  to  keep  as  early  hours  as  possible. 

“  This  is  a  greater  surprise  for  you  than  for  me,  dear 
Fanny,”  Walter  said,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone.  “  It 
is  tune  for  me  to  explain.” 

Then  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  giving  a  lecture  at 
]\I - a  few  days  before,  where  he  had  been  intro¬ 

duced,  among  others,  to  my  old  friends,  the  Days.  In 
conversation  with  them  about  Temperance  Societies, 
Hewburn  was  mentioned,  and  Mary  Lister’s  labours  in 
days  gone  by,  were  referred  to  as  among  the  beginnings 
of  the  good  work  in  our  town.  My  name  was  linked 
with  Mary’s  ;  and  though  at  first  he  scarcely  dared 
to  hope,  he  said,  that  I  was  the  Fanny  Lee  of 
whom  they  spoke,  he  was,  after  many  inquiries, 
full}"  satisfied  that  it  could  be  no  other.  The  Days 
told  him  that  he  would  be  sure  to  find  me  at  the  Kew- 
bum  Festival ;  “  and  you  may  imagine,”  he  continued, 
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“  Ilow  eagerly  I  scanned  every  lady’s  face  in  the  room, 
till  I  foimd  that  dear  one  of  yoiu’s,  which  I  kaew  in  a 
moment.” 

“  And  I  have  discovered  you  at  last,  darling,”  he 
went  on,  as  I  hstened  in  silent  wonder,  “  after  all  these 
years,  when  I  had  almost  given  up  the  search  hr  des¬ 
pair  ;  for  I  have  sought  you,  Fanny,  in  bitter  repentance 
for  the  pride  that  caused  our  sad  separation.  If  deepest 
anguish  could  atone  for  the  sin  that  drove  us  asunder, 
then,  dearest,  you  have  been  avenged.  When  I  learned 
where  you  had  been  placed  after  your  father’s  death,  I 
thought  I  must  have  lost  my  reason  too,  so  great  was 
my  agony  of  mind.  After  yom-  release,  which  I  found 
out  only  a  few  days  too  late,  I  lost  all  trace  of  you. 
No  one  could  tell  me  where  you  had  fixed  your  resi¬ 
dence,  though  more  than  one  thought  it  most  probable 
that  you  had  left  the  country  altogether.  And  yet  I  have 
never  lost  all  hope,  he  added;  only  with  that  hope 
has  mingled  for  some  time  past  the  fear  that  if  I  did 
find  you,  it  might  be  no  longer  as  Fanny  Lee  that  I 
.should  meet  you.  How  I  rejoiced  when  Mrs.  Hay  set 
my  mind  at  rest  on  that  point!  for  she  said,  had  any  such 
change  occurred  she  should  certainly  have  heard  of  it. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  my  feelings  as  I  heard  all  this. 
A  hundred  questions  had  arisen  in  my  mind  before  this 
recital.  Now  all  were  solved  but  one. 

“  How  long,”  I  ventured  to  ask,  “  have  you  engaged 
in  the  advocacy  of  our  good  cause?” 
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“  It’s  not  long  since  I  began  to  work  publicly  in  its 
behalf.  But  dearest,”  he  said  earnestly,  “  proudly  as 
I  repulsed  your  entreaties  at  that  sad  interview  long 
ago,  I  complied  with  them.  From  that  day  to  this  I 
have  never  tasted  intoxicating  drinks.” 

Amid  the  emotions  this  declaration  stirred  within 
me  I  could  not  help  exclaiming : — 

“  If  I  had  but  known  all  this,  Walter  !” 

“  I  assure  you,  dearest  Fanny,  it  was  my  most  earnest 
wsh  to  tell  you  of  the  change  which  reflection  produced 
in  my  mind.  I  went  again  and  again  to  your  house 
after  your  father’s  death.  I  wrote  many  letters,  but 
you  were  too  ill  to  read  them,  I  was  told,  and  they 
were  returned  to  me  unopened.  At  last  you  were 
removed  out  of  reach  of  all  communication,  leavmg  me 
wild  with  anguish  and  remorse.” 

We  sat  silent  for  some  minutes  after  Walter  had 
concluded.  I  was  bewildered  by  the  suddeimess  of  the 
disclosures  I  had  heard  ;  and  still  felt  as  if  all  could 
not  be  real,  but  that  I  should  at  length  awake  from  a 
dream. 

With  the  deep,  tender  voice  of  old,  he  spoke  again  : 

“  May  I  hope  dearest  Fanny,  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
repair  my  error  ?  I  have  fulfilled  the  condition  you 
imposed  upon  me :  long  since,  I  made  the  solemn 
promise  you  required.  Will  you  as  faithfully  redeem 
your  word  ?” 

What  reply  but  one  could  I  make  to  such  an  appeal  ? 
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“  But  Walter,”  I  said,  before  we  parted  that  night, 
“  I  have  another  condition  to  propose.” 

“  I  think  I  can  guess  what  it  is,  darling,”  he  quickly 
answered:  “  Frank  must  still  be  regarded  as  your  son; 
he  must  not  be  separated  from  you.  With  all  my 
heart,  dearest,  let  it  be  so.  Thanks  to  kind  Mrs.  Day, 
I  know  his  history  and  the  sad  fate  of  his  father.  We 
will  watch  over  his  youth,  and  help  him  to  hold  fast 
the  good  principles  he  has  imbibed.” 


It  is  a  year  this  very  day,  September  the  tenth, 

eighteen  hundred  and  forty - ,  since  W .  P ercy.  Esq. 

went  to  Newburn,  to  speak  at  that  famous  Temperance 
Festival. 

I  am  once  more  settled  in  my  native  town,  or  rather, 
near  it,  for  my  husband  has  purchased  a  pleasant 
villa  in  the  subiu’bs.  Franky  is  a  weekly  boarder  at 

the  best  school  in  B - ,  for  we  cannot  part  with 

him  for  a  longer  period  at  once.  W’’alter  loves  him 
as  much  as  I  do,  and  looks  forward  with  proud 
anticipation  to  the  time  when  he  will  become  a  great 
barrister  ;  his  taste  and  talents  seeming  to  point  in 
the  direction  of  the  law. 

Uncle  AVilliam  and  aunt  Laura  had  expressed 
their  wish  to  take  Franky  to  live  with  them,  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  led  to  my  removal ;  but  the  dear  boy  clung 
to  me  ;  and  I  should  have  felt  that  I  was  not  carrying 
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out  Mary’s  last  wishes,  had  I  given  him  up.  Both 
Franhy  and  I  had  many  regrets  at  leaving  NeAA^hurn; 
but  Walter’s  profession  requires  him  to  reside  at 

B - ,  and  Frank  will  have  advantages  here  which 

his  native  town  could  not  afford.  We  intend  more¬ 
over  to  visit  our  friends  in  Yorkshire  pretty  often. 
There  are  too  many  sweet  and  tender  associations 
connected  with  Newburn,  as  well  as  too  many  sorrow¬ 
ful  ones,  to  permit  me  ever  to  think  of  it  with  indifl- 
erence.  Aunt  and  uncle  Lister  too,  will  never  be  long 
without  wishing  to  see  Franky,  who  will  be  equally 
desirous  to  visit  them  and  his  cousins. 

TV  e  often  hear  of  the  Days,  for  business  sometimes 

takes  TFalter  to  M - • — ,  and  once  I  have  been  with 

him  to  see  them.  TVillie  and  Fred  are  of  course  young 
men  now.  They,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  boys,  still 
adhere  to  the  practice  of  true  temperance,  and  have 
no  desire  to  deviate  from  the  habits  in  which  they 
have  been  trained.  I  dont  know  that  they  are  all  as 
busy  with  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  principle 
as  were  their  parents  before  them.  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  are  all  even  pledged  to  abstinence  in  so  many 
words;  but  it  seems  an  understood  thing  among  them, 
without  much  talk  on  the  subject,  that  intoxicating 
drinks  are  not  only  quite  umiecessary,  but  hurtful, 
and  arc  things  with  which  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit  of  a  few  hours  to 
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my  old  friends,  and  felt  all  my  former  interest  in  them 
reyived.  Mrs.  Day  looked  as  bright  and  cheerful  as 
when  I  first  saw  her;  and  though  an  expression  of 
sadness  followed  her  husband’s  smile  of  welcome,  as 
he  referred  for  a  moment  to  Newburn,  he  did  not  suffer 
the  painful  remembrances  called  up  by  the  sight  of 
my  face,  to  damp  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting. 

Willie  had  many  inquiries  to  make  about  affairs  in 
Newbum  before  I  left  it;  and  told  me  something  of 
the  ridicule  he  and  his  brother  had  encountered  in  the 
larger  town  in  which  they  now  lived. 

“  We  have  often  been  laughed  at  for  our  teetotalism” 
he  said;  “and  I  know  it  has  lost  us  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  some  young  gentlemen  to  whom  we  had  been 
introduced,  but  I  never  regret  the  coldness  of  any  who 
show  it  for  such  a  cause;  m  fact,  I  think  it  a  good  test 
for  a  young  man  to  apply  to  those  who  seek  his 
acquaintance.  Depend  upon  it,  a  gay  fellow  will  not 
be  anxious  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a  teeto¬ 
taller.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  dwelt  with  special  pleasure  on 
the  memories  connected  with  my  loved  and  lost  friend 
Mary;  listening  with  deep  interest  to  all  that  I  could 
tell  them  of  her  earnest  working  and  patient  spirit 
dining  the  last  few  years  of  her  life. 

Mary  Lister  s  was  certainly  the  most  complete 
character  I  ever  knew,”  said  Mr.  Day.  “  Strange  that 
one  so  highly  gifted  should  be  also  so  deeply  tried  ! 
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But  thus  it  is,  oft-times,  that  The  Master  polishes  the 
precious  stones  meant  for  his  heavenly  temple.  ” 

With  promises  on  both  sides  to  interchange  visits 
as  often  as  might  be,  the  Days  and  I  parted;  and  I 
returned  with  my  husband  to  our  peaceful,  happy 
home.  The  sight  of  “  old  familiar  faces  ”  had  brought 
back  vividly  the  scenes  connected  with  my  settlement 
in  Yorkshire  so  many  years  ago;  and  if  the  reflections 
thus  called  up  were  in  some  respects  of  a  painful 
nature,  it  was  yet  with  a  thankful  heart  that  I  once 
more  reviewed  that  portion  of  my  history.  By  the 
discipline  I  there  received,  and  by  the  dear-  example  I 
had  there  before  me,  I  had  been  better  fitted  to  be  the 
Avife  of  Walter  Percy,  and  the  guardian  of  young 
Frank  Hamer. 

We  can  hardly  be  counted  young,  Walter  and  I; 
but  if  our  affection  has  in  any  measure  lost  the  ardour 
of  youth,  Avhich  I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  it  has  gained 
in  the  purity  and  steadfastness,  with  which  the  love 
that  has  been  tried  by  time  and  sorrow,  ever  enriches 
the  faithful  heart. 


THE  END 


JIAXCHESXiiK  :  JOHN  HEYWOOD,  PKIXTEK,  143,  DEANSGAXE. 
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